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“It’s as pretty 
a pattern as I’ve seen!” 


You'll go far before you find another 
low-priced floor-covering that offers as 
many beautiful patterns as there are in 
Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rugs. But 
among discriminating women beauty in 
a rug must be accompanied by assured 
service and sound value. That’s why 
Congoleum Rugs are so popular. 

For in addition to the unusual variety 
of lovely designs that they offer— motifs 
and colors that are sure to please every 
taste—their high quality is guaranteed 
by a money-back pledge of satisfaction. 

These modern, sanitary floor-coverings 


are waterproof through and through. 
Their smooth, seamless surface is so 


Gold Seal 


QNGOLEUM 
_ART-RUGS 









sturdy that nothing can penetrate or 
stain it. A few strokes of a damp mop 
make the bright colors spotless. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs lie flat without 
fastening—never ruffle at the edges. 


Yet with all these advantages you 
will find them to be low in price. 


6 x9 ft.$ 9.95 | Thepatternsillus- 114x3 ft. $ .65 
74 f 7 trated are made 
Max 9 t. 12.40 onlyinthefivelarge 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
9 x9 ft. 14.95 sizes. The smaller 
9 x10%4 ft. 17.50 Tussare madeinde- 3 x414 ft. 2.10 
aos % signs to harmonize . 
9 x12 fe. 19.95 with them. 3 x6 ft. 2.80 


All prices subject to change without notice. 


CoNnGOoLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
San Francisco Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Dallas 
ansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Cleveland London Paris- Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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Economy Now 


—But Later? 
1 


So often the temptation to 
“use a little cheaper lumber” 
is alluring. 

Many times a man will con- 
sent to cheapen his construc- 
tion—but never would he be 
willing to cheapen its first ap- 
pearance! 

Yet first appearance will not 
last—investment value will not 
be maintained—if that most 
important factor, construction, 
is slighted 


2 


Whether a family buys a new 
home, or builds one, the im- 
portance of construction de- 
pendability should not be 
overlooked. 

Short cuts of economy to 
home ownership, by means ot 
buying poor lumber, are never 
satisfactory in the end. 

Reputable builders today are 
insisting more and more on 
dependable construction-~-be- 
cause that is the one way to 
satisfactory home ownership. 


3 


The dependability of Long- 
Bell trade-marked products fits 
them for use in good construc- 
tion. They give continued sat- 
isfaction during the life of a 
home—in the end they are less 
costly—and, most important, 
they aid in giving a man that 
pride which comesinownership 
of a home }u:/t for the years! 
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Users of lumber for home- 
building should seek the 
sort of economy that will 
seem wisest after a few 
years have passed —econo- 
my plus investment value. 
It is this sort of long-time 
dependability that Long- 
Bell trade-marked lumber 
gives to construction. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Building Kansas City, Mo. 
Lumbermen Since 1875 
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PUD VALU 






Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted ‘Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 





Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 
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Billy Dohlman, author of 
“Rough’s Last Fight” on page 
49, makes her bow to Sunset’s 
readers with this issue of the 
magazine. We're happy to 
say, though, that this salute is 
not her last by any means. 
More of her stories of the 
animals she knows so well are 
planned for succeeding num- 
bers—notably the yarn “Patsie” 
which will appear in June. 
Billy Dohlman wants it under- 
stood, by the way, that she 
wears a divided skirt when she 
rides and—well we haven't 
space to tell you all about her 
here. You'll get to know her 
through her own stories better 
than by a page of introductory 
matter, anyhow. At least we 
hope you will. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed: 
Editors of SuNSET MAGazINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other 
countries $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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Isabelle F. Killelea, 


Chicago. Illinois. 


Mellin’s Food and milk is just the diet a baby needs to 
thrive and develop, as Nature intended. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our helpful book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 
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t Evenings 


Long Twiligh 


Lengthen Wonderful Holidays 


OUR HOLIDAYS in the Evergreen Playground do not end 
with dinner time. Here modern cities “rub shoulders” 
with the great out-of-doors. 


In the evening there are fascinating trips by boat and train. 
You can drive along beautiful city boulevards that fringe lake 
or inland sea; play another 9 holes of golf; have a clam bake 
on the beach; visit the great gateway docks with their atmos- 
phere of romance of the Orient and Alaska. 


You have wonderful fishing in the Evergreen Playground; 
gorgeous sunsets; moonlight blending into twilight. 


Days here are exhilarating — everywhere is greenery, salt 
sea breezes and filtered sunshine. The average temperature 
for June, July and August is 62°, and you will sleep under 
blankets at night. 


Come this summer. No “tourist charges” here. Hospitality Bureaus 
of five cities will help plan your vacation. 


Write for booklet “Touring the Evergreen Playground.” Address 
Puget Sound & British Columbia, Associated, 213 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Seattle, Washington. 


A Non-Profit Organization representing the citizens of 


is TACOMA: SEATTLE: BELLINGHAM 
VICTORIA: VANCOUVER 


««NO RED TAPE AT THE INTERNATIONAL BORDER.. 


Puget Sound & British Columbia Associated 
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Special round-trip summer rates by rail and 
boat from — and Eastern points. 
You can check your car as baggage on 
Pacific Steamship liners from California 
points. The Pacific Highway is paved all 
the way from San Diego with the exception 
of 95 miles of excellent surfaced highway. 
No irksome regulations at International 
Boundary. 
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ITH Spring here, with blossoms out, 

with gold poppies and blue lupin 

coloring the hills, with long miles of 
almost perfect highway in the West urging us to 
the joy of touring; with automobile makers 
offering us more for our money than ever before, 
who can be pessimistic? Who can deny that 
life for the average person in this great country 
is steadily becoming more attractive? 

Boys and girls born after the horse age can not 
appreciate fully what the motor car has done for 
the West in a brief twenty-five years. If they 
saw the splendid films, “The Covered Wagon” 
and “The Thundering Herd,” if they have read 
the story of the Mormons’ flight from Gentile 
wrath, they can imagine what a different mean- 
ing the phrase “open road,”’ had to their parents 
and grandparents than what it has today. 

The writer motored last summer over the 
trail that the pioneers blazed on their way to 
Oregon and covered part of the route that 
Brigham Young took to lead his flock into the 
land of hope near the Great Salt Lake. How 
easy for him with a modern motor car and smooth 
highways contrasted with their struggles and 
sufferings! 

The Far West is the leader in highway de- 
velopment and it earns enormous dividends on 
that investment; for there is no agency more 
potent than the automobile in breaking down 
barriers of provincialism and sectional jealousies. 
A car with a New York license plate is now a 
common sight on the Pacific Coast; Oregon 
plates are no longer curiosities in Colorado, and 
California was represented last season by more 
registrations in the Yellowstone than came from 
any other state excepting Montana. 


FAMILY can now enjoy a delightful va- 
cation in the West, at small expense, with 
no other summer home than a car. Critical 
folk can no longer call a motor car an extrava- 
gance. The family can not afford to be without 
one since the “open road” has come to mean 
easy traveling and since the automobile manu- 
facturers seem to be the only people who have 
solved the problem of making the buyer's dollar 
larger than before the war. 
American factories built 3,280,000 passenger 
cars during 1924 and the average retail price was 






The West Makes the Open Road Alluring 


By E. A. Vandeventer 


only $814! And consider the marvelous im- 
provements over the machines of pre-war days. 

With such value for the money and with 
455,000 miles of improved highway in this 
country it is not surprising that out of a regis- 
tration of 19,500,000 motor vehicles throughout 
the world about 17,000,000 were registered in 
the United States. It is easy to see why motor- 
ists bought more than six billion gallons of 
gasoline during the year 1924—why they will 
buy more this year. 


HOUGH some sections of the country are 

backward the Far West is doing its share 
in improving transcontinental highways; now 
the motorist may go from ocean to ocean over 
several routes. 

There is a southern way through Texas and 
Arizona; there are roads through Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah and Montana. 
There is the scenic old Oregon Trail to the 
Northwest, and now a road has been made along 
the edge of the Great Salt Lake and through 
Nevada to Northern and Central California. 

The dogged determination that made this 
achievement possible is typical of the spirit of 
the West that surrenders to no obstacle in its 
march of progress. 

The story of the building of this road, which 
appears elsewhere in this issue with illustrations, 
will acquaint Sunset readers with some of the 
difficulties that had to be overcome. 

Federal aid is playing an important part in the 
program of highway development not only in a 
financial way but also in its influence toward 
standardization in methods of construction. 

In the state of Nevada, for example, the 
Federal Bureau is paying 87 per cent of the 
cost of building the main highway due to the 
fact that a large portion of the land in; Nevada 
belongs to the national government. The 
financial burden of building this road alone 
would be too much for a state with small popu- 
lation. The benefits of the new highveay will 
be enjoyed by people from all states. This 
Federal assistance seems just—as well as useful. 

If the open road fever seizes you, do not resist 
it, for nothing links health building with pleasure 
more surely than does change of scenery and 
climate in the fresh air. 
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More Miles per Gallon 


Insures a Quick Start—Faster 
“Pick-up” 


Rapid Acceleration 

More “Pep” at all speeds 

Sure Firing of Spark Plugs 

More Miles Per Gallon 

Smoother Operation (Less Mis- 
Firing) 

Softens Gasoline Residue 

Greatly Retards Oil Residue 


Eliminates constant valve 
grinding and Refitting of 
Piston Rings 

Gives an average of 30% 
Longer Motor Life with less 
repair bills 


Reduces Carbon Monoxide in 
exhaust 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


The dirty motor is a wasteful 
motor—it wastes power and 
gasoline too. 


Boyce-ite keeps your motor 
clean. Boyce-ite means more 
mileage from each gallon of 
gas. Boyce-ite softens gasoline 
residue and prevents the col- 
lection of oil residue. Boyce- 
ite treated gasoline is the most 
economical fuel for your 
motor. 


















significantly, 


Broome leaned across the dirty table. 
‘and don't forget, there's plenty 


more where that came from” 





*Take this,” he said 


DELIVERANCE 


A Romance of the South Seas 


And when God, who sees 
all and wishes to save us, upsets 
our designs, we stupidly complain 
against Him, we accuse Hts 
Providence. We do not compre- 
hend that in punishing us, in 
overturning our plans and causing 
us suffering, He is doing all this to deliver 
us, to open the Infinite to us. 

—Victor Huco. 


counting-room of what may be con- 

sidered San Francisco’s handsomest 

banking edifice, one will find on the 
left after entering, a row of paying tellers’ 
grilles, each cage devoted to the disburs- 
ing of an alphabetically determined share 
of deposited funds. Thus, the man at the 
first window pays out on checks signed 
from “‘A to Cl,” 
second specializes on “Co to F”; and so 
on down the line. 

A crystal tablet neatly lettered in gold- 
leaf and Gothic hung by a gilded chain 
above the fourth grille, mute announce- 
ment that here were handled accounts 

“J to Pr’; and in this particular money 
cage, his nimble fingers busy with the 
almost ceaseless counting and recounting 
of stacks of currency, stood Kyrle Hunter, 
worthy assistant paying teller of the 
world-famous West Coast Trust Co. 


I: the marble paved and high ceiled 





inclusive; the man at the 


By Stephen Allen Reynolds 


Author of: Debt of the Desert, etc. 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


Few “‘piker’’ accounts were carried by 
West Coast. It was, and is, a solid ir- 
stitution, established in the 60’s by pic- 
neers who had wrung a fortune out of 
trade ashore and afloat, and more par- 
ticularly from the Comstock Lode across 
the Sierra Nevada. Its clientele was by 
no means local. Wool buyers in Utah 
and Nevada paid with drafts on the West 
Coast Trust; oil operators in southern 
fields swore by it; it guarded the surplus 
funds of more than one Arizona copper 
and smelting concern. And of its one 
hundred and eighteen employes, male and 
female, none was more popular than 
Kyrle Hunter. 

Faces, names and signatures, an un- 
erring knowledge of the bank’s customers 
from Jackson, the silk importer, to 
Prubst & Son of coffee-jobbing promi- 
nence, were Hunter’s stock in trade, and 
this particular afternoon of a sultry June 
day the “J to Pr” man found himself 
unusually busy and longing for the hour 
when he should be free for a cooling dip 
in the Sutro tanks. 


Kyrle Hunter was young. He was 





human, despite years of contact 
with concrete wealth and its pos- 
sessors. And so his blue-gray 
eyes flitted at times beyond 
customer’s face and correct en- 
dorsement to view through 
plate-glass the twin streams of 
straw hats flowing up and down Market 
street, and to see beyond them the tur- 
quoise depths of Tahoe. Purling streams, 
crystal clear; the ozone of the mountains; 
the fragrance of the pines—Oh, Boy! 
And vacation time but two weeks and 
three days off! 

The line at his window dwindled. A 
lull followed, during which Kyrle checked 
over some of his cash. He was snapping 
a band round a thick sheaf of Federal 
Reserve 20’s when there came to him that 
indefinable and vague feeling which some- 
times passes over one when eyes are 
focused upon him. He looked up, to see 
standing a few feet away a person in 
loosly cut tweeds. Under the brim of a 
finely woven Panama, Kyrle perceived a 
thin and florid face, the most pronounced 
characteristics of which were a small and 
carefully trained mustache waxed at the 
ends, and a pair of bold eyes of the lightest 
blue imaginable. 

The man was a stranger to the teller, 
and as he approached the windows still 
staring intently, Kyrle Hunter found 
himself wondering at the close scrutiny 












8 =e ™ Deliverance: 


he was undergoing. How could he know 
that the stranger was fast realizing that 
beyond the faintest shadow of a doubt 
he had reached the end of his quest? 

“Can I do something for you, sir?” 
Kyrle inquired politely. 

he other hesitated, then hooked a 
heavy stick over his arm and fumbled in 
his pocket. 

‘I-I’d like to have some smaller notes, 
please,” he faltered, and laid a fifty- 
dollar bill on the glass of the shelf. 

The teller saw that the banknote was a 
good one. Four tens and two fives were 
counted twice and pushed toward the 
stranger. The latter picked up the 
money and bundled it into his pocket. 
He lingered at the grille. Twice he es- 
sayed a question, the pronouncement of 
casual words which might have served as 
an excuse for remaining to study the face 
of the West Coast man. But at each 
attempt audible speech failed him. 

“Queer bird!’ Hunter murmured as the 
stranger moistened his dry lips, turned 
and sauntered toward the Market street 
entrance. 


NCE outside the bank the stranger 

sauntered no longer, but set off at 
a brisk pace for the St. Francis. And 
in that big hostelry, in Room 352, regis- 
tered as “Mr. Edward Broome, Lon- 
don,” he proceeded tomake himself com- 
fortable and attend to other matters. 





He rang for ice and club soda. From a 
bottle poorly concealed behind a radiator 
he poured a stiff portion of Scotch, mixed 
it and swallowed the amber fluid with 
eager gulps. He repeated this, and with 
his thirst quenched for the time being, 
lighted a straw-tipped cigarette and 
proceeded to study an unmounted photo- 
graph. 

Could one have peered over the 
shoulder of Mr. Edward Broome as he 
stared intently at the print, it would 
appear at first as if the Londoner was 
gazing on the likeness of Kyrle Hunter. 
A more careful study, however, would 
show that the photograph must be that 
of a far older man. 

But the face in the picture had the 
same curved eyebrows, the paying teller’s 
dark wavy hair, the frank and open 
countenance with laughing eyes and 
smiling lips. It might have been the 
likeness of Hunter’s father; perhaps that 
of an elder brother. 

“Tt must be my man,” Edward Broome 
decided aloud. He left off staring at the 
photograph and sat for some minutes 
clicking a manicured thumbnail against 
his rather promi- 
nent front teeth. 

“What now?” 
he asked himself 
presently. 

If this was the 
end of a quest in- 
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volving a cross-sea journey to New Jersey 
and a cross-continent trip to the edge of 
the Pacific, time was now the chief factor. 
He must act—act quickly. 

Edward Broome arose and nervously 
paced his room, from time to time paus- 
ing to look down from his window. He 
might have seen the tops of a row of taxi- 
cabs parked along the Powell street curb; 
he might have seen the flower-beds and 
green sward of Union Square. 

But to his immediate surroundings the 
Londoner was blind 


II 
CARCELY had the massive doors of 


West Coast Trust been thrown open 
for business next morning before Edward 


Broome presented _ himself at Kyrle 
Hunter’s grille. 
“T understand,” the man in tweed 


began, “that your name is Hunter—\tr. 
Kyrle Hunter.” He smiled and indi- 
cated the tablet which informed those 
who cared to read that “Mr. Hunter” 
was on duty in this particular money cace. 

“Quite correct, sir,” the paying teller 
answered, and proceeded to wonder where 
and from whom the stranger had learned 
his given name. 

Hunter remembered the man; recol- 
lected perfectly his curious actions the 
afternoon before. Now he studied the 
face of the other, noting its florid color. 
He marked the small mustache, so 
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carefully trained and waxed. 
Judging from his accent, his 
linen and cravat, Kyrle put 
him down for an Englishman 
not long a resident of San 


Francisco. The next words of 
the stranger were corrobo- 
rative. 


“By any chance,” 
Broome asked, “‘are 
you connected: with 
the Hunters who 
resided formerly in 
Somersetshire, 
England?” 


“Why, yes. My father, John Hunter, 
was born there. He emigrated before I 
was born, and settled in New Jersey. 
Later my parents came here to the Coast. 
Is it possible that you knew them?” 

Edward Broome shook his head. 
“No,” he said, “but I knew of them. I’m 
from Taunton in Somersetshire myself. 
I fancied you might be of the old stock.” 

“You surely hit it right,” Kyrle said. 
Then a little soberly, he added: ‘‘I daresay 
the old stock is pretty scarce. My folks 
are all dead. I don’t think there are any 
Hunters left in Somersetshire, for I can 
remember my father saying we had no 
near connections left in England, except 
possibly distant relatives by marriage. 
My mother was of Devonshire birth— 
she died while I was a little tot.” 

A customer approached the grille. 
Edward Broome welcomed the interrup- 
tion, for he had verified beyond the 
shadow of doubt what he had come to 
believe the previous evening. He must 
now get away to think and plan. Mur- 
muring a few words of commonplace 
import, he turned away and disappeared. 

Once more Broome sought his hotel and 
gained the privacy of his room. In ex- 
cellent spirits now he tipped more than 
liberally for the fetching of ice and soda. 
For an hour he sat brooding over the 
grave problem which now confronted 
him, and then, line by line, he went over 
the morning papers. 

Noon drew near. Broome rang for the 
early editions of the evening papers. 
Over his fifth whisky and soda he laid 
aside the final sheet of the last paper and 
smiled grimly at the thought that he was 
seeking that which he hoped not to find. 


Deliverance: 



















Then it was that the genesis of a wild 
plan occurred to him. 

Feverishly he made a rapid toilet con- 
sisting of a fresh collar and the brushing 
of his hair. Then he set forth. Within 
an hour he had hired a small office in New 
Montgomery street, giving in lieu of 
references a month’s rent in advance. 
This much accomplished, and with the 
key in his pocket, Edward Broome 
roamed the water-front. 

Burly longshoremen and custodians at 
various docks accepted the Englishman’s 
cigars and answered his questions anent 
vessels and their destinations. But they 
marveled not a little at the disappoint- 
ment which showed so plainly on the 
florid face of the man with the walking 
stick. And with the passing of the hours, 
weary and sore of foot, Broome’s dis- 
appointment became more clearly 
marked. 

Long after dark, at the Matson Line 
piers, he wondered if his expenditure for 
office rent had been money thrown away. 
With this thought uppermost in his mind, 
Broome telephoned for a taxicab and was 
driven back to the St. Francis. He ate 
lightly and retired. 

But sleep would not come to him. Hour 
after hour he lay wide-eyed, mulling over 
the crisis which was at hand and denying 
to himself that his long search had been 
in vain. ‘There is a way,” he told him- 
self over and over. ‘There must be a 
way.” In the midst of a far-fetched plan 
he gave thought to the morning papers. 

He got up, dressed and left the room. 
A sleepy-eyed elevator man answered the 
touching of the button, and presently 
Broome threaded his way between kneel- 
ing scrub-women and passed out of the 
nearly deserted lobby. At a Powell 
street corner he bought a sheaf of morn- 
ing papers and walked briskly back to the 

otel. 

He gained his room. He whipped off 
coat and collar and began the search- 


Stephen Allen Reynolds 


The hatch-cover was yanked off and an evil face, portent 


of evils to come, stared down at him. A hoarse 






voice bawled, “Lay on deck, you feller! Lively!” 


ing of the columns for that which he 
dreaded. One by one he threw the sec- 
tions from him, until the final page of the 
last paper lay on the carpet at his feet. 
Now Edward Broome breathed easier, 
for there was still a working margin of 
time. How broad that margin might be, 
he had no means of knowing. 


THE liquor had died in him. He turned 
to the bottle. There was neither ice 
nor soda at hand, but in his impatience he 
refrained from telephoning the office and 
supplemented a stiff drink of neat Scotch 
with water from the tap. The liquor 
stirred his thoughts afresh. He picked 
up the papers and selected the sections 
dealing with marine news. Here he 
found items of more than passing interest. 

He was about to jot down several names 
and pier addresses when he noticed a 
“boxed” story of a few hundred words 
under a two-column head. It was a 
highly colored bit of water-front news, 
having to do with the expected sailing of 
the trading bark Puck on a cruise ex- 
pected to last upward of two years. 
Everything would be fish to the nets of 
the old bark: copra, vanilla beans, sandal- 
wood. She would touch at Honolulu, 
fetch Papeete, comb the Paumotas for 
pearl and shell, and then stand across the 
Line on a long leg to the far distant 
Moluccas. There she expected to trade 
for enough clove and nutmeg to complete 
a full and strangely assorted cargo. 

His eyes drinking in every word, Ed- 
ward Broome read the story twice. The 
concluding lines were of peculiar interest 
to him. They ran: “Captain Booth Kane 
is a skipper of the old school. He is of 
the opinion that sailor men should by no 
means be coddled. So well known are his 
disciplinary methods that he fears he may 
have difficulty in filling the complement 
of the Puck, for still fresh in the minds of 
men who frequent the Embarcadero are 

(Continued on page gr) 


























especial care on Claire K. Vance, mail flyer, 
livers him a sack of air mail with his own official hands 


66 DVENTURES!” the pilot said. 
“No. I never have any adven- 
tures in my business. Running a 
mail plane is about like driving an 
ice wagon.’ 

“You never had any narrow escapes! 
Never been scared?” I persisted. 

“Scared!” There was a world of dis- 
dain in the young fellow’ s tone. “When 
a man gets scared it’s time he quit the air 
game.” 

We were on Crissy Air Field, close by 
the Golden Gate, the western end of that 
Rainbow Trail over which letters and 
parcels are wafted with magical celerity 
from coast to coast. I had set out to get 
for the readers of SUNSET a close-up of the 
daring men who make the service possible. 

In fancy I had reveled in the glamour, 
the romance, the exaltation of soaring 
above the clouds, of outflying the eagle 
and riding the storm. I had dreamed of 
the hardships and perils that must be 
encountered by the pioneers of the sky. 
And now I was told by one who should 
know, that it was as simple a business as 
driving an ice wagon! So does habit dull 
the edge of emotion and in a few months 
make commonplace a power that for 
thousands of years has fired the imagi- 
nations of men. 

To most of us, however, the way of a 
man in the sky is still as much of a mys- 
tery as was the way of an eagle in the air 
or a serpent on a rock to the author of 
Proverbs. And I hope to show that if 


my pilot friend was right in likening his 
occupation to that of the driver of an ice 
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Postmaster James E. Power of San Francisco enjoins 





as he de- 


wagon, ice-wagon driving is a heap more 
thrilling than it looks. 

Postal officials point with pride to the 
fact that in the year and a half ending 
July 1, 1923, with 2,500,000 miles of 
flying, there was not one serious accident. 








NCLE SAM’S Air Mail Service is 
working day and night, in fair 
weather, thunderstorm and blizzard, to 
keep mail delivery running smoothly. 
Piloting a mail plane is a young man’s 
job; the young men who hold that job 
down are the pioneers of speed today as 
the pony express riders were years ago. 
Murray Schick felt that their story was 
worth telling and we agreed with him. He 
went out, got the facts—and caught some of 
the romance of the “Rainbow Trail,” 
too. Here’s the story as he tells 1t. 


—The Editors. 








Conditions have improved wonderfully 
since the pilots in whose memories various 
western landing fields have been named 
were martyred to the cause of a new 
science. Fatalities have become rare and 
the chances of mail loss are negligible. 
But, for all that, the navigation of the air 
surpasses all other human activities in 
novelty. The sky, we are beginning to 
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Riding the 


Routine Which Is All 
the M. ost 


By 
Murray Schick 


know, is a wonder world pregnant with 
mystery and irresistible in its lure for 
the undying spirit of adventure. 

Hunting thunderstorms is more excit- 
ing than hunting elephants. One may 
flush a little storm that is easy to dispose 
of, or he may encounter a full-grown 
specimen that will give him a new con- 
ception of sport. So far no one has found 
a sure way of telling the one from tlie 
other until he has gone into it. 


EP GARDNER, one of the mail pilots, 
had an experience which, though it 
occurred years ago, is still remembered 
round the hangars. 

Gardner took off at Bryan, Ohio, with 
mail for Chicago. When he started the 
air was clear, but a little way out he met a 
raincloud rumbling and weeping as it 
swept east. The pilot took it for a com- 
mon, every day rain that a plane spins 
through or climbs over in a jiffy, so he 
“stepped on the gas”, or whatever an 
aviator steps on when he is in a hurry, 
and plunged into the vaporous mass. 

But he did not come out as he expected. 
So far as he could see, which wasn’t more 
than twenty feet, that raincloud extended 
clear across the United States. 

“T’ll have to go over it,” thought the 
pilot. He inclined his plane. He climbed. 
The gray blanket still lay thick and dark 
on top of him. The propeller tore into it. 
The motor coughed and labored to over- 
come the drag of gravity. Finally it 
reached its limit. Still the pilot looked 
in vain for a break in the sombre ceiling. 
He realized that this was not the kind of a 
thunderstorm one climbs out of. If he 
lost his bearings he might drive blindly 
about until he came up against a tree or a 
building. His “‘visibility” was gone. 

Without “visibility” an airman, you 
should know, is in as bad a predicament 
as a pedestrian would be if he were blind- 
folded and forced to run a block at every 
tick of the watch along a city street. 

His one chance, Gardner decided, was 
to fly with the storm and beat it. If he 
couldn’t beat it—well, he might have a 
landing field named after him! 

He banked. The plane swung round, 
the pilot opened the throttle and the mad 
race was on. With the wind at his back 
and the motor doing its best, he hit a 
pace that would have cost him ten years 
and a million dollars if there had been a 
speed cop round. He could only guess his 
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height. For all 
he knew he might 
be barely skim- 
ming steeples and 
factory chimneys. 
Then the vapor 
lightened. A 
minute more and 
the dripping air- 
ship shot into the 


Did you know— 


—that “air 





sunshine. ard- 
ner had_ beaten 
the gale. 


—thatin an electrical storm, the air ts the 
only place that you are really safe? has 
currents” 
locations and are mapped just like ocean 
currents on a sailor's chart? 

—that the hardest part of the air trail is 
from San Francisco to Reno? 

These and many other interesting points 
about the air mail service are brought out 
in Mr. Schick’s article on these pages. 


ning of this last 
winter, the warm 
air from the motor 
been piped 
round them. 

“Tf one is afraid 
of lightning, he 
should by _ all 
means get on the 
air force. When 
the lightning is 
flashing round, 


have definite 








IND, it had always seemed to me, 

must make considerable trouble for 
the flyers. Often as I shivered on the ground 
in zero weather my heart had gone out in 
sympathy to the pilot of the ship that 
hummed high in the frosty air. And I 
had been still more generous with my pity 
when lightning was rending the sky. Now 
I was to learn that all this sympathy had 
been wasted. O. C. Richerson, manager 
of Crissy Field, gave me tips that will 
save many of us henceforth a large flow 
of compassion. 

“People have a mistaken idea about the 
effect of wind on the airplane,” said the 
field manager. ‘The aviator is in a wind 
all the time he is flying. Going a hundred 
miles an hour in still air, for instance, 1s 
just the same to the pilot as being in a 
hundred-mile gale. In either case the air 
and the plane are passing each other at 
a hundred-mile clip. But it does 
make a lot of difference in the 
progress of the ship. In a very 
strong wind it may take the 
full power of the motor to hold 
the plane where it is and keep 
it from being carried backward. 

“You may have noticed that 
the flying schedule is two hours 
and forty minutes longer from 
New York to San Francisco than 
the other way. Well, that isn’t 
because the airmen are in a bigger 
hurry to get to Broadway than to 
Market street. It’s solely on account of 
the wind. Observations over a period of 
two years showed that the west winds 
average about seven miles an hour more 
than the east winds, so the pilots when 
going west were given the extra time al- 
lowance to make up for this difference. 

“As for cold, though it really is colder 
at high altitudes than on the ground, the 
mail flyers don’t suffer as much as you 
think they do. They are warmly dressed, 
the sides of their cockpits are high enough 
to fend off the wind and, since the begin- 





place you are 100 
per cent safe. 
but it’s a fact. 
damage when 
connection. 


there is no ground 


“The real troubles of the airman are 
low visibility, due to fog or mist, and up 
The most diffi- 
cult part of the air trail according to the 
pilots is the stretch from San Francisco 


and down air currents. 


to Reno. The mountains make low 
visibility especially dangerous and also 
have something to do with the vertical 
movements of the atmosphere. These 
currents have definite locations. One of 
the strongest and best-known up-currents 
is just east of the Sierras. It has lifted a 
plane from goco to 14,000 feet in five 
seconds. 












INTERNATIONAL NEWS REEL PHOTO 
Huge searchlights aid the night transfer 


of valuable mail from one plane to another 


“The mail pilots are recruited princi- 
pally from the survivors of the corps that 
flew in the world war and among ex- 
service men. There are about 52 pilots 
in the mail service. They take the air 
on alternate days and the average flight 
of each is about 200 miles. They get 


the air is the one 


That may sound strange, 
Electricity never does 
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Mrs. Wesley Smith, wife of the first pilot 
to bring mail from the Pacific Coast to 
New York, greets her husband after 
his successful flight 
Above: The first mail plane to hop off for 
San Francisco, starting its flight 


$2000 a year with a bonus after a certain 
number of hours in the air and a 5- to 
7-cent mileage allowance, depending 
on the country they fly over.” 
The sky has its spells and its 
enchantments. It comes home 
to one as he delves into the ex- 
periences of the airmen that the 
inventors of aircraft unlocked 
the gate to a new world— 
strange, baffling and mysteri- 

ous. The sky country is a 

land of illusion and fantasy— 

of weird happenings that lend 
color to the ancient tales of air 
spirits and genii. 
Mention has been made of the unfelt 
winds and the harmless lightnings of the 
upper world. There is also the illusion 
of inertia. However great his speed, the 
aviator has no sense of motion. The land- 
scape rolls under him; the mountains come 
flying to meet him. 

In a fog the illusions are multiplied. 
The air pilot sees the vapor scud by the 
ship, not the ship flying through the 
vapor. He may be upside down without 
ever suspecting it. He may be falling 
when he believes he is rising, or rising 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“Brine of the Dead Sea!” 
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he gasped. Seizing the underdone chicken he flung it at the cat. 








The Head of the House of Pisa 


T ten minutes to six Signora 
Vanzi tasted the soup for the 
last time, sampled the spaghetti, 
approved the roast, and, with 

a final warning to the little serving 
maid not to place the extra plate of Par- 
mesan cheese before Signorina Mordetti 
but directly in front of Signor Petruzzi, 
hung up her apron and left the room. 
Never, in her ten years as head of The 
Pension Pisa, had Filomena Vanzi served 
dinner in an apron or entered the base- 
ment dining-room through the kitchen. 
One has one’s pride. 

But, with her foot on the basement 
stairs, she paused. In the hall above, the 
front door opened, and Signor Petruzzi, 
Primo Tenore of the opera house on 
Columbus Avenue, entered, followed by 
Signorina Mordetti, forelady of Levi and 
Goldberg, California Dried Fruits. It 
was the fourth consecutive evening that 
Signorina Mordetti and the Primo Tenore 
had entered the house at the same mo- 
ment. 

Color surged under the smooth golden 
skin of Signora Vanzi and her kind brown 
eyes hardened. 


By Adriana Spadoni 


Iustrated by Jeffery Reynolds 


“Cat!” she whispered fiercely. “Cat— 
and the daughter of cats. But never the 
mother of other cats. Pste! Old maid!” 

Nevertheless, on the stroke of six, 
smiling and serene as always, Signora 
Vanzi took her place before the pyramid 
of plates to dispense what was technically 
known as “the hospitality of The House 
of Pisa.” When she had served half the 
hungry men, the Primo Tenore entered, 
transfixed the napkin (which he alone 
received clean each day) upon the wings 
of his high collar, pulled down his yellow 
dotted vest, and accepted his plate of 
steaming soup. Then—a rustle of silk, 
the tap, tap of high heels, and Signorina 
Mordetti took her place next to him, the 

only woman beside Signora Vanzi. The 
head of The House of Pisa nodded 
graciously and passed another plate. 
Soon the air was thick with the odor of 
spicy food, talk, and the loud laughter of 
contented men. Signora Vanzi alone sat 


silent, toying with her portion of the 
rich spaghetti. Nor later, when she 
had served bountifully the stuffed 
veal, did she eat any herself, although 
this was her favorite dish and prepared 
from a recipe of her own mother. Alone 
among the “children” of The House of 
Pisa, ‘Mama Mena” sat silent. 
Laughter and argument swirled about 
her, while at the far end of the table, in a 
little pool of comparative stillness, th« 
Primo Tenore confided past triumphs to 
the Signorina Mordetti, who hung upon 
his words, her white hand almost touch- 
ing his sleeve. The pulse at the base of 
Mama Mena’s full throat quivered and, 
from time to time, she sipped a little of 
the sour red wine. When Nicolena came 
with the green apples and little red 
mandarin oranges, Mama Mena took an 
apple, peeled it, cut it into small pieces, 
and dropped them into the untouched 
veal congealing upon her plate. Now, at 
the end of the table, the Primo Tenore was 
humming, while the white fingers of The 
Mordetti beat the tempo lightly on the 
coarse linen cloth. Mama Mena looked 
steadily into her plate. Through the 
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; sudden quiet that had fallen, the words 
came to her: 
; “Celestial Aida, form divine, 
“Mystical being of light— 
“Of my thought thou art queen, 
“Of my life the splendor.” 

“Bravo! Bravo!” The admiring 

boarders beat applause with their knives 
and forks. Signorina Mordetti sighed, a 
) very long and very loud sigh to rise above 
/ the noise. Mama Mena stared into her 
» plate. 
Removing the napkin from the spiked 
points of his high collar, Signor Petruzzi 
rose. Signorina Mordetti rose also. They 
left the room. Ina few moments the tax1, 
which carried the Primo Tenore every 
night to the theatre, arrived, and, fol- 
lowed by Signorina Mordetti in the new 
white fox boa, the fine velvet hat, and 
with little satin shoes upon her feet, he 
entered the cab. Mama Mena picked 
absently at the bits of apple upon her 
plate, until the last boarder of The House 
of Pisa had finished his coffee. Then she 
went very slowly upstairs to her room. 








C RADUALLY the house quieted, as 
the “children” of Mama Mena drifted 











to their evening’s pleasure. Still she sat 
motionless in the lonely seclusion of 
her own room, her strong work-stained 
hands clasped tightly in her lap, tears 
on the thick short lashes. To be young 
again—by only a few years. To be 
thirty-five, like Signorina Mordetti, even 
thirty-seven, thirty-nine—anything but 
to have crossed the fatal bridge of forty. 
To be slender instead of amply curved. 
To come home in the evening, like The 
Mordetti, and sit down to a meal pre- 
pared by others. To have a pay envelope 
every Saturday night and soft white 
hands with nails like polished glass. Most 
bitterly did Signora Vanzi envy the white 
manicured fingers and shining pointed 
nails of Signorina Mordetti. 

At half past twelve the front door 
opened, the Primo Tenore, followed by 
Signorina Mordetti, entered, stood for a 
moment in whispered colloquy outside 
the Primo Tenore’s door, then the Sig- 
norina’s high heels tapped away to her 
own room at the end of the hall. 

Mama Mena rose, drew the blind. 
[hen, as she let down her long black 
hair and began to brush the heavy mass, 
her lips set firmly. 

“Enough. To all His creatures the good 
God has given brains—to each afteritsown 
kind. Even to widows of forty. Ecco!” 


ie was barely light when Signora Vanzi 
woke from a sound sleep, looked at the 
great gold watch which had belonged to 
her husband, and, wrapping herself in a 
dressing-gown, stole downstairs to the 
tiny room off the kitchen, where Nicolena 
thanked the Virgin every night and 
morning for the opportunity of working 
in The House of Pisa for her board and 
five dollars a month. 

“Lena! Lena!” The sibilant whisper 
at last roused the little maid and she 
tumbled from bed to undo the many bolts 
and chains which guarded her from the 
dangers of the United States. At the 


sight of Signora Vanzi in a dressing-gown, 
her hair in two braids, Nicolena crossed 
herself and began to tremble. 








The Head of the House of Pisa: Adriana Spadoni 


“Listen, Lena, I am sick—very sick— 
Prepare the 


and today thou must do all. 
breakfast and serve the boarders—” 


“Signora mia! What isit? I run fora 
I call the Signorina Mordetti. 


doctor. 
” 


“Enough. <A doctor? 
£ 
money and leave the sickness with me? 


Bah! Thou wilt dress instantly and make 
the breakfast, for I wish no disturbance 
Thou knowest the will of 
each: the ridiculous bacon and eggs to the 
Signorina Mordetti; to Pepe the coffee 
very hot and black; to Felipe the coffee 
the rolls of 
Luigi warm and crisp, those of Gino cold, 


to the house. 


half milk and almost cold; 


soft, and with sweet butter. But—’”’ 


Signora Vanzi averted her eyes from 


the terrified gaze of Nicolena. 


“most especially must thou remem- 
It is 
necessary that today he have nothing to 
disturb the nerves or the digestion, for 
tonight he sings the Celeste Aida in the 
presence of the famous rival, Coletti of 
Before a triumph the artist is 
always a little difficult, and today— 
macché, thou must do the best, Lena. 


ber the desires of Signor Petruzzi. 


Palermo. 


To take my 








Mama Mena sat motionless. To be slender 
instead of amply curved! To be thirty- 
five again—thirty-nine even— 
anything but forty! 











At half past eight thou wilt take the tray, 
the coffee in the big green cup, and two 
cold rolls upon the yellow plate. Also—”’ 
“Cold? But always he desires the rolls 
warm and with a little American butter.” 
“Silence. Thinkest thou that for six 
months I have prepared the breakfast of 
Signor Petruzzi, first tenor, and I know 
not what he eats? Thou wilt do as I say, 
and if he is a little excited thou wilt pay 
no heed. The disposition of all men is 
most strange in the morning, Lena, and 
that of the great artist perhaps even a 
little more so. But thou wilt have 
patience and do the best. Remember, 
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today is a great day for the Signor 
Petruzzi.” 

“So, Signora,’ Nicolena murmured 
obediently, as to all the orders of her 
beloved mistress. Had not Mama Mena 
rescued her from an orphanage? And was 
she not given new shoes every Christmas? 

Her commands delivered, again Signora 
Vanzi was overcome by the strange 
weakness. 

“Remember, Lena,” she warned weari- 
ly, “I wish none to know of this indisposi- 
tion. When they ask thou wilt tell that 
I have gone to a sick friend in Berkeley. 
I return now to bed.” 

Gradually the house wakened. Doors 
slammed. There was loud talking, 
laughter, whistling. The odor of coffee, 
the thud of feet descending to the base- 
ment, an interval of silence, then the tap, 
tap of Signorina Mordetti’s high heels. 

“Scat!” whispered Mama Mena, and 
seemed to derive much comfort from the 

exclamation. 

At half past eight exactly, Mama Mena 
slipped from bed and set her door slightly 
ajar. As she did so, Nicolena tapped upon 
the door of the Primo Tenore. It opened 
and the tray was drawn modestly inside. 
A moment later, Signor Petruzzi, his feet 
bare, a long flannel night shirt impeding 
his movements, raged upon the thresh- 
old. 

“Cold rolls!’ Never do I take the rolls 
cold. Nor the coffee in that cursed cup, 
the color of a frog’s stomach. It is to 
turn the liver—such a color—the first 
thing in the morning. Where is Mama 
Mena?” 

“She goes last night, Your Excellency, 
to a friend very ill in Berkeley.” 

“She is gone?) Mama Mena not here?”’ 

Nicolena shook her head. The Primo 
Tenore pushed the tray into the hall with 
a bare foot and slammed the door. 

“Bene,” murmured Signora Vanzi, 
closing her door with noiseless pre- 
caution. “It may not be necessary to 
remain here more than one day, for 
already I am paralyzed with this terrible 
resting.” ; 

But when Nicolena came to take orders 
for Sunday dinner, she was once more too 

weak to give the matter thought. 

“Any thing thou wishest, Lena; it must 
do. Tomorrow it is possible that I am a 
little better.” 

“Oh, Signora, for the love of the 
Blessed Mother, permit that I call a doc- 
tor.” 

“No, no, Lena, the old body is tired and 
the machine runs not so smoothly as in 
the past, but it is nothing. A little rest, 
like good oil, and it starts again. Today, 
however, the brain is very weary. Thou 
wilt do thy best. Anything—a stew of 
dried cod, a rolletina from last night’s 
veal. There remains also a little salami, 
which thou wilt slice very thin for the 
Signor Petruzzi, and—and—but I can not 
think, Lena; thou must do thy best.” 

Signora Vanzi’s eyes closed and Nico- 
lena crept from the room. 


HEN the clatter of her step had died 
away, Mama Mena rose, locked the 
door and, from the top shelf of the clothes 
closet took a loaf of bread, a plate of 
yesterday’s cold veal, and a ‘small bottle 
of wine. The last speck of meat 
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consumed and the plate wiped with a crust, 
she drew the bedclothes about her and 
tried to sleep. But the active body, 
exhausted with resting, tossed uneasily. 
Not until the dinner hour had come and 
gone and the afternoon silence lay heavy 
upon The House of Pisa, did Mama Mena 
at last fall into a doze. 

It was only after Nicolena had knocked 
repeatedly, and finally in desperation 
turned the handle, that Mama Mena 
came from her dreams and unlocked the 
door. 

Through the gathering shadows the 
eyes of the little maid clung beseechingly 
to hers. 

“What is it, child? All did not go well? 
Thou hadst trouble?” 

Nicolena struggled to hold back her 
sobs, but one escaped, and Mama Mena 
iaid her hand gently on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Worry not, little Lena. Many things 
in life go wrong. But one does not weep 
when the eyes are bright with youth and 
the lips open for kisses. Tears are for the 
old, with the light gone from the eyes and 
the lips hard with the bitter words it is 
necessary to say. Bene, Little One, have 
no fear. Tell. The dinner was not a 
success?!” 


The Head of the House of Pisa: 








“Oh, Signora, I worked so hard. But 
the Signor Petruzzi—he eats almost 
nothing. And he is of a temper inde- 
scribable. One tiny morsel of the cod 
stew, and of the rolletina even less, al- 
though I made the bread-crumbs so small, 
so small—and put many sweet herbs.” 

Signora Vanzi nodded. ‘Courage, 
Lena,” she comforted gently, “I am sure 
the rolletina was perfect, and the cod 
stew better than my own. But in the 
matter of food—perhaps even the Blessed 
Mother Herself had difficulties at times 
with the good Saint Joseph. And he was 
only a carpenter, like Felipe, while Signor 
Petruzzi is a great artist. Think no more 
of it. The task was too much for thee. 
Yet, after the disaster of the dinner, it is 
necessary that the supper be perfect. 
Ecco. ‘Therefore, send to me the Sig- 
norina Mordetti. It is possible that she 
has more experience with the stove than 
thou, child. But first, pull down a little 
the blind, Lena, for the eyes are very 
tired.” 

And so tired, indeed, were the eyes of 
Mama Mena, that even when Signorina 
Mordetti stood beside the bed in per- 
plexed surprise, Mama Mena was unable 
to open them. Not until the white mani- 
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cured hand touched her shoulder did she 
look up. 


“Oh, Mama Mena, thou ill! 


art 
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That stupid Lena! I go instantly for a 


doctor.” 

Signora_ Vanzi’s hand weakly inter- 
vened. “No, no; it is nothing. To- 
morrow, if I rest well tonight, I. shall 
again take charge of the house. But to- 
night it is not possible and the task is too 
great for Lena. Thou wilt prepare the 
supper of Signor Petruzzi? The others 
can go to a restaurant, but it is not 
possible that he risk an indigestion.” 


EVEN in the dim light of the little room, 
she saw the eager look that flashed 
into the eyes of Signorina Mordetti. 

“Surely, surely, Mama Mena. Leave 
everything to me.” 

“Ecco. The supper is light, for always 
before a great triumph he takes only a 
cup of bouillon, one cup very clear and 
strong; the breast of a chicken fried; and 
a zabaglione, not too sweet, but smooth 
like silk. These he takes alone, so that 
the nerves are not disturbed by noise and 
foolish talk. You will be able—” 

Again Mama Mena moved from beneath 

(Continued on page 81) 








The Primo Tenore dropped heavily into a chair. 





“It is finished,” he said brokenly 
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Do You Give the Tramp a Ride? 


An Ofen Road Hobo Reveals Some Tricks of His Tribe 
and Offers Timely Advice to Motorists 


INETEEN out of every twenty 
automobiles on the highways 
leave the tramp tramping—the 
twentieth car gives him a lift. I 
know for I have done a lot of tramping. 
Some drivers never stop, some always 
stop, others stop sometimes. If the one in 
twenty should suddenly stop stopping, 
the highway borders would return to 
their pristine glory of dandelions, tin cans 
and cracker boxes undebased by the 
plebeian heels of the indolent. 
But that twentieth car will stop, so 
there are the tramps. 


either fear or disgust; shabby clothes 
inspire both. 

2. Put yourself where it is convenient 
for the driver to stop. No driver will 
stop from a 50 mile speed for your sake. 
Linger near the sharp corners, poor pieces 
of road, road intersections or filling 
stations, but do not stop walking. 

3. Always keep on walking. When you 
stand or sit you become a native of the 
district and lose your identity as a tramp. 
I have never known of a tramp being 
picked off of a fence by a kindly autoist. 


garages and begging rides—sneaking up 
on them, as it were. I prefer to give my 
ride a sporting chance, and get out on the 
highway. Also, I always walk against the 
trafic. Walking on the left side may be 
against the law, but at any rate one can 
see and avoid approaching cars, and only 
a drunken driver will sneak up on the 
wrong side of the road and hit one in the 
back. 

When the driver coming up behind 
sounds his horn as a warning the experi- 
enced tramp turns round and lets the driver 

look him over, because 





Let us get this affair 
on a more personal 
basis. Perhaps you 
have picked up a de- 
cently dressed young 
man who looked as 
though he might be 
walking back for gaso- 
line for a stalled car. 
Once he was in your 
auto you learned that 
he was a plain va- 
grant you had to 
carry for 250 miles. 

Brethren, that was- 
trel was the author 
of this essay on the 
tramp. 

By choice and prac- 


own two suits. 


HE uriter of the article on this page is a modern tramp— 
one who prefers the automobile to the railway train. 
he gives some advice to motor tourists: 
1. NEVER pick up more than one man at a time unless your 
party is the stronger. But do not be afraid of picking up a dozen, 
one at a time. Murder, arson, robbery or mayhem plots are not 
concocted on the spur of the moment between strangers. 
second guest is a protection against the first. 
2. NEVER pick up a man in overalls and jumper with the 
sleeves and legs turned up several inches. 
are bought large to cover other clothes. 
full dress or a prison uniform. The average honest hobo does not 
If he has overalls, he has the proper size. 


This means the garments 
The other clothes may be 


just at that minute 
the driver has the 
tramp and nothing 
else in mind. It is 
the psychological 
moment. 

If the horn is not 
sounded the walker 
should turn and look 
backward when the 
car is within fifty 
feet of him. Fre- 
quently the tramp 
will get a ride from a 
man who doesn’t 
know his horn can be 
used except in traffic 
jams and as funerals 
pass. But usually the 


Here 


Your 


ise I : id fi h 
nde Mircea a 3. NEVER put a heavy force of the enemy in the back seat anne pig op ira 
liberately quit the behind you and drive down a lonely road. Why invite attack? their horns as they 
cold hard life of the 4. NEVER pick up a stranger on a country road after dark. should. 


railroad tramp for the 
lure of the motor 
highways, and now 
1 accept rather than 





You may lose your money, your car and your life. 


It is to be regretted 
that no statistics are 
available as to the 
percentage of tooters 








steal rides. 

Your curiosity prompts you to ask 
why. Is it the thrill of adventure that 
leads me on? There may be a thrill or so 
but the real reason is the same as that 
which caused the chicken to cross the 
road. I mooch rides to get somewhere. 
I left the blind baggage and the rods 
because I found that I could match my 
wits against my brothers of more wealth 
in a comparatively innocent way and still 
cover a great deal of territory. 

You who drive along the highways will 
do well to use discretion in taking 
strangers into your cars, for some of my 
companions of the open road are worthy 
of the slang title “hard boiled.” For your 
guidance I have written a few useful 
hints. 

And now—perish the thought—you 
may, some day, be down but not out, and 
find yourself walking along the highway. 
Here are a few rules to aid you in such 
an emergency: 

1. Dress as well as possible. No 
driver will pick up a man who inspires 





4. Never ask or signal for a ride. 
Despite many authorities to the contrary, 
you get more rides by not asking, as the 
average driver prefers to pick out his own 
objects of charity. You can take it for 
granted the autoist suspects you want a 
ride, 

5. Always travel alone. The _ lone 
driver, your best chance, prefers to have 
an even break, at least. 


POLLow these rules and you will get 
rides—on Sunday from one car in 150; 
on Monday morning from one car in ten 
when traveling men are scurrying about 
to get to their fields. On other days the 
ratio is one out of twenty. The statistics 
are my own. 

The low Sunday average is due to the 
fact that many family parties are out for 
the day. The average American family, 
from appearances, is always just large 
enough to fill the family car. 

Some ride grabbers may succeed with 
other methods, such as hanging round 


and non-tooters. But 
this is certain; the more expensive the 
car the less often is the horn used. While 
a $500 car uses its horn often, the $10,000 
beauty seems totally lacking in this 
equipment. 

I have never been offered a ride in a 
car driven by a chauffeur, and seldom in a 
car which indicated either extreme wealth 
or hopes toward aristocracy. 

A closed car, however small, usually 
remains closed. The tramp relies on the 
open models. 

Outside of traveling men, the bulk of 
rides are offered by laboring men or the 
moderately well to do. 

If a tramp picks his rides properly, he 
can go long distances without change. I 
have frequently made it from Seattle to 
Portland, or from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles in a single free ride and in a 
single day. That, you will admit, is 
traveling. I recall once riding with a 
leisurely couple from San Francisco to 
San Luis Obispo where a stop was made. 

(Continued on page 79) 










He eats work, but he is lighter on 


those whom he bosses 


LONG time ago, more than three 
decades at least, George M. Rolph 
taught himself a lesson in systein- 
atic effort. He taught himself by 

folding and shying morning papers with 
such skill and precision that he reached 
the high mark of delivering 6co papers 
before the earliest eaters investigated 
their eggs. 

A little later he took a seven-year 
course of instruction in the art of mis- 
handling men in northern lumber camps, 
out of which experience he graduated 
with every reason for knowing how men 
like to be handled and ought to be 
handled. This knowledge was a most 
valuable asset when his powers expanded 
to the point, where, as general manager 
of the California znd Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
fining Corporation, he was able to put 
his trial-gained theories into practise. 

Rolph has made the conditions so 
right at the Carquinez Straits re- 
finery of the C. & H. company 
that the records of the plant show 
twenty years without a sign of 
labor trouble, let alone so convul- 
sive a symptom as a strike. More 
than that, for the past three years 
he has employed from 1300 to 1500 
men with only one accident to only 
one man, and that one took a careless 
chance. After two such statements any 
one familiar with American laboring con- 
ditions would say that no more praise 
could be given; but more can. Crockett 
boasts an almost negligible labor turnover 
in the six years since the war stopped 
tossing workers about. Its men stick; 
they do not want to leave. 

There’s nothing spectacular about 
Rolph. He wants his business to make 
money and he uses golden rule sense as 
insurance thati it shall make it. Of course, 
his possession of this kind of good sense 
implies that Rolph is a leader: a puller, 
not a pusher. He is very human. He 


likes to be liked; but he pays in the same 
coinage, liking the people he deals with. 
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How George Rolfh Rose from Lumberjack 
to Bossing Fifteen Hundred Men 


By Charles Battell Loomis, Jr. 


I think that 1s his secret, if he has any 
secrets; but he might have another. If 
he has, this is it: he knows what people 
like. 

He likes people and he knows what they 
like, so he trades with them, giving his 
friends, the employes of the refinery, 
what they want in exchange for what he 
wants, which is clocklike eons 
health, good-nature and cleanliness. The 
mill claims it pays the highest wages in 
the sugar trade—the base is $4.25 with a 
ten per cent bonus that has been paid for 
three years without remission. It offers 
unlimited opportunities for advancement; 
one of its $10,c00 men started asa laborer 
on the bottom rung. It claims it is the 
cleanest sugar mill in the world.and if 
there is a cleaner one I would admit proof 
only with the dropped lace handkerchief 
test. Even the dust that habitually makes 
the ceilings and exposed framework of a 
factory murky is not present at Crockett. 
The factory is the largest in the world, 
an eight-story structure that annually 
melts 640,000 tons of raw cane crystals. 
It is painted annually throughout with 
French gray, not whitewash. This cost 
is dedicated to cleanliness; but even with 













Happy and healthy children are the finest 


products of Rolph’s business policies 


a perfect mechanism, men not schooled 
in habits of tidiness can turn a cathedral 
into a pig sty 

How be: this ruddy cheeked Scotch 
manager manage to make his workers 
want to stick, to keep everything clean, 
to stay at work when the strike fever runs 
riot? How does he do it? 

He treats them like human beings, you 
bet; but there are lots of details to that. 


First, and first in the country, in 1914 he 
voluntarily made a shift from ten and 
twelve-hour schedules to the eight-hour 
day, without a pay reduction. He put on 
three eight-hour shifts and forbade any 
overtime except that occasionally necessi- 
tated by sickness or absence. Loafing on 
the job in order to have to work overtime 
for the increased rates involved is a 
frequent source of labor unit breakdowns 
in other plants and industries. Rolph, it 
seems, was wise to this folly, and he didn’t 
let its consequences happen to him. But 
in the earlier years of his authority there 
was a labor turnover that was trouble- 
some. He built a hotel as a trap in which 
to catch stabilizable working stiffs and 
turn them into solid, stay-with-us citi- 
zens. He rents rooms in this hotel for 
as low as $8 a month and the company 
digs for the deficit. The men’s club house 
is about the size of a generous Y. M 
C. A. building. It provides a reading 
room, with books let on the card system; 
a pool room with three tables; a basket- 
ball floor and handball court; an indoor 
baseball ground and a 100-foot outdoor 
swimming pool served by salt and fresh 
water pipes, both hot and cold. 
hat wasn’t enough. He took a large 
central plot of company ground and laid 
out a football and baseball field. His 
example and precept stimulated Wallace 
M. Alexander, former president, to 
donate $10,0co for two superlative 
tennis courts, with shadowless night 
lighting, and a community club- 
house with a maple floor for 
dancing, a silver screen and movie 
casting camera, and table and 
chair equipment for suppers and 
cards. 
Bachelor labor was good; but it 
wasn’t sure,even with such playtime 
advantages. Rolph had a wife and two 
daughters of hisown. He knew where life 
began and where picking round ended, so 
he induced his company to go into the 
home-building field. Last year twenty 
houses went upon large lots. This year, in 
January, twenty more homes were build- 
ing at an initial cost to their purchasers of 
ten per cent of $2250, $2850 and $3825, 
$25 to $35 a month until paid for. These 
are dwellings, not shanties. They have 
four rooms, baths and laundries, with hard- 
wood floors and they are pretty to look 
at from without as well as within. 

The company arranged with a bank to 
carry 60 per cent of the cost on first 
mortgages, the company carries 30 per 
cent on second and, as said, the employe 
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- Rolph, I asked him 
> how he had acquired 
| business 
; the ; 
» company placed him 
E in in 1906. 


| disgusted as he re- 


' for the business end. 


' construction engineer. 
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| puts down 10 per 

cent. : 
Intent on securing 

a good subjective 


‘portrait of George 


‘in the north woods 
enough knowledge of 
detail to 
hold down the job 
Sugar Factors 


He was positively 


plied: “Business? I 
don’t go in much 
It’s construction 
that I’m interested in.” Of course he 
didn’t. He has pounds of early Scotch 


king in his makeup; but not an ounce of 


later Scotch presbyter. 

Dining with us was Mr. Brown, Rolph’s 
It was he that 

brought up the subject of plants when a 
flurry of birds swept through the shrub- 
bery at the dining-room window. He 
noted that there had been no birds in 
Crockett when the barren, waterless hills 
of the place began to grow into a town. 
Now, he said, there were so many that 
Head Gardener Preston of the company’s 
nursery had had to take measures to feed 
them. 

“How’s that?” said Rolph, instantly 
interested. 

“Well, you know those decorative 
shrubs that wear their red berries so long? 
The first flock of robins that landed on 
them, cleaned them—every berry. So 
Preston baited them until he found a 
berry they liked better. He’s planting 
that kind now, to save his red ones next 
year. 

Rolph was tickled. He thought 
it was a bully novelty. He told 
me that the nursery has sup- 
plied a million rooted plants 
to the townspeople in the 
past five years. Any one 
can have them on prom- 
ise to water them and 
not to mail them to 
friends out of town. 

To make the men and 
women who serve the 
company happy is the 
underlying motive of 
George M. Rolph, whose 
keen industrial sagacity 
long ago taught him that 
unless the human units 
of a great machine are 
happy, they do not serve 
the prime uses of the ma- 
chine. Rolph is a_ building 
Scot—however long his Ameri- 
can descent may be, he reeks 
of the heather. The curves of his 
face suggest those of Andrew Car- 
negie. As a Scot he is canny, and 
as a builder he is forceful, assured, 
quick in action and in decision, 
thoroughly a man and _ thoroughly 
a capable leader. 

Rolph did not begin life in a machine 
shop where order and rule are so primary 
that men bred under their influence never 
suspect how difficult it is to get morally 
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The cleanest sugar mill in the world. It has never had a strike; its 1500 employes 
hate to leave because the big boss treats them like men, not hands 


clear of ruts. He dislikes the idea of 
paternalism. He does not try to control 
his men’s actions outside the plant. 
Cigarettes are permitted in the plant dur- 
ing the lunch hour, on the covered bridge 
like a sun parlor which brings the workers 
across the railroad safely. 


OLPH shouldered the slick-handled 

peevy, the broadaxe and the log pike of 
a northern logging camp. Heslept in, dirt, 
he ate dirt and he loved the clean bright 
air of the woods, living that roistering, 
boisterous life with the full vigor of roar- 
ing veins—liking the life; but not approv- 
ing the sleazy man-ruling methods that 
were the custom in woods camps before the 





















This sugar boss believes in comfort and decency 


for everybody. The company has built homes, a 
hotel, a club house, tennis courts, and last but 


not least, a playground for the youngsters 


I. W. W. let in the light of public interest 
and inquiry. 

Then, by one of those happenstances 
that change men’s fates, he received the 
offer of a post as clerk to one of the sugar 
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plantations in the 
Islands. Glad of a 
change, following, 
perhaps, a stirring of 
the wanderlust that 
has peopled this con- 
tinent, he plunged 
with only half-open 
eyes into the new job. 
From the start he 
despised the work. 
Work? There wasn’t 
any work to it—just 
squatting on the veni- 
sons, pushing a pen 
—part of a day. 
Business! Rolph’s 
“part of aday” might 
have been six or eight hours. He was 
used to striking white in a new pine about 
the time the sun began to cast shadows, 
and to leaving off when the s+ 1dows had 
reversed themselves and faded into the 
general shadow of the earth. At any rate, 
the plantation operators didn’t suit him 
in the amount of work they threw in his 
way, so he began to lean from his stool 
and reach for more. Anything he could 
find waiting to be done that didn’t look 
as if it were about to be done by some one 
else, he seized upon and did. To the right 
and to the left he grabbed, something like 
the hungry ogres in the old fairy tales, 
not satisfied with enough if he could 
stagger after a little more! 

Such activity in the sleepy islands was 
bound to attract notice, and it did. See- 
ing they had a work-eater to deal with, 
his employers increased his _ ration. 
Rolph punched new holes in his belt and 
hauled it up, tightening his sense of 
system until he was handling all that his 
generous appetite called for. Then he let 
her ride and she slid him into the port of 

his life’s work—the Crockett mill. 

This mill, now the largest single 
unit engaged in the refining of 
cane sugar anywhere on earth, © 

was in 1903 written a debit 

on the failing balances of a 
beet sugar company. In 

1905 a group of Hawaiian 
sugar cane growers, alarm- 
ed by the increasing 
strength of the sugar 
trust, combined to buy 
this plant and re-equip 
it, and in 1906, as the 

California and Hawai- 

ian Sugar Refining Cor- 

poration, they put George 

M. Rolph, Workeater, in 
charge as general manager. 
Since that day he has gen- 

erally and generously man- 

aged. He has had increasing 
funds available to help him see 
his ideas quickly materialized. 
The holding company is now a 
combine of thirty-two large growers 

of Hawaiian cane, and it can almost 

be said that the silver phosphor 
never ceases to shine in the wake of 

a ship hull down with raw sugar, 

steaming to the Golden Gate. For 
eleven months of the year the Crockett 
refinery ticks like a clock and its seconds 
are counted in hundredweights of sugar. 
In December it shuts down for paint and 
a general overhaul. (Continued on page 78) 
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IFELONG playmates come to know 
love so gradually that they remain 
unaware of it until all at once it is 
there. Suddenly meaningless little 

things become almost painfully significant; 
the things that were of no consequence yes- 
terday become .tremendously important 
today. Something happens; something 
that reveals to both that they never 
meant to marry anybody but each other. 
It doesn’t begin; it has no definite start- 
ing point. Something, just, that has al- 
ways been, that shall always be—and no 
faint echo, even, of questioning. 

Janet Armstrong’s “‘something” had 
been Dave’s departure for an eastern 
school of technology. 

David was self-reliant, steady; the sort 
of a boy, in fact, that Austin Mitchell, 
his younger brother, was not. Even in 
younger boy-and-girl days Austin got 
hurt; Austin howled and David always 
stood by, clumsy, worried, self-conscious 
while Janet mothered the youngster. 
That emotion had persisted, too; had, in 
fact, grown and deepened, for she loved 
Dave and loving him included Austin, 
now more than ever the little brother. 

David had called for her the night be- 
fore leaving for the East. There was 
something about this business of cutting 
familiar ground away from beneath his 
feet that called for somebody to share it 
with him, to help carry you over the void 
and on to solid ground again. Dave felt 
that, felt it distinctly and turned natural- 
ly to Janet as he—and Austin—had al- 
ways turned. 

They had struck a trail toward a far 
peak. Janet was glad. That night she 
wanted most of all to be with Dave, to 
make him realize that she knew and 


such an abominable liar!” 


understood and  sympathized—and 
wanted as hard as she knew how, to help 
him push off into the new, just a little 
terrifying world that lay beyond the 
mountains. David, naturally taciturn, 
had remained doggedly silent. 

On the peak Dave spoke suddenly, 
defiantly. ‘Tomorrow I’ll be out of these 
mountains where I can see the whole 
world.” Then after a moment, “And 
where the whole world will see me!” His 
voice had sounded a little frightened, as 
though perhaps he had been considering 
what the world might do to him. 

Quick warm tears had rushed to her 
eyes at that brave speech. “You'll be a 
big man out there, Davie,” she had 
reassured him. “You'll come back? 
You'll be sure—” 

And then, neither knowing quite how it 
happened, they had been in each other’s 
arms with the glorious consciousness that 
everything would be all right; she certain 
that her knight, venturing forth for her, 
would do great things and he almost 
choked with a deep, warmly protective 
tenderness. 

A moment later they were running 
down the hill hand in hand. 

It was during Dave’s first term in college 
that Janet’s father had died, leaving 
her sole mistress of the Jarge and prosper- 
ous ranch. In the spring Dave left for 
France with a Red Cross unit. Desultory 
letters crossed. The death of Dave’s 
parents had forced Austin’s return from 
his law studies at a neighboring univer- 
sity, had thrust upon him the responsi- 
bilities of a heavily encumbered estate. 

Then, at last, war was no longer an 
actuality. Dave, discharged from service, 
returned to relinquish his share of the 





Down Timber 


By Richard Bentinck 


Author of: Water, etc. 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


With a sudden cry Janet rose. 
believe it’s possible? Austin couldn't be 
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“Daddy Strong! you don't 


property preparatory to leaving again for 
ew York to seek his fortune. Sensitive 
still, he had felt his penniless condition 
keenly. Pride, perhaps forgivably bitter, 
held him back from more than a passing | 
call on Janet. Life didn’t look bright for 
returned soldiers in those days; not bright 
enough to make and take promises. 

Janet’s wistful, gentle tenderness should 
have made up for much, but David’s | 
nerves were jangling. Resentment was 
the uppermost of his emotions and re- 
sentment muddles perception. “I’ll show 
"em yet,” was his bitter conclusion; “I'll 
show ’em all!” 

They had not seen each other since. 
More than five years! At first Austin 
showed her postcards from David, now 
from this city, now from_that. Hints, 
only, of a roving existence. These stopped; 
rumors, ugly, distressing rumors began to 
fly about town. Janet’s faithful factotum, 
Maggie, would retail these to her until 
bidden to desist. On his increasingly | 
frequent visits, Austin forbore to refute f 
them. That, somehow had made him 
seem unworthy to share the secret of her 
love for his brother. 


HOMAS GORDON, marshal, _per- 

spiring and collarless, looked sullenly 
at his visitor. 

“You always pick the hottest day of the 
year to haul me up that mountain. 
Thunder like all hell a-brewing, too!” 
His tone was aggrieved. 

““My team’s waiting in the hotel stable, 
Tom.” Judge Strong’s drawl seemed to 
aggravate the heat. Mention of the 
horses suggested another topic to Tom 
and he brightened visibly at the prospect 
of a change of subject. 
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“Why don’t you buy Austin’s car off 
him and pension your old crowbait, 
Judge?” His voice grew perceptibly 
lighter. “Then Austin will have enough 
cash to make part payment and we'll be 
saved the trouble goin’ up there the 
hottest August first in twenty years.” 

“Those aren’t only debt judgments,” 
Strong rejoined gravely, indicating a 
sheaf of papers on the desk. 

Gordon stretched a reluctant hand for 
them. “Beats me how Austin gets 
credit,” he cogitated. “Only money he 
gets is for sawing down timber into 
firewood. Everybody knows it.” 

‘“‘He’s a smooth talker,” the older man 
remarked. ; 

‘Say, aint he though?” the delinquent’s 
friend eulogized. ‘They all fall for his 
line and Janet Armstrong as heavy as any 
of ’em. Well, he’s a good lad. I don’t 
doubt it’s keepin’ Dave out of trouble is 
takin’ most of his cash.” 

‘Not like Austin to help anybody but 
himself.” Judge Strong’s tone was dry. 
“Anyway I’ve always thought a heap of 
Dave. Right there,” and the Judge pointed 
to the documents in Tom’s hand, “right 
there is why I don’t think much of Austin.” 

“You see that foreclosure of a chattel 
mortgage on Austin’s car for default in 
payment?” the Judge 
continued quietly. “Look 
at the paper next to it. 
That’s a foreclosure of 
another chattel mortgage 
securing a bank loan on 
the same car.” 

“Why how in hell 
did he work that?” 
Tom’s eyes bulged in 
surprise. 

“To get that bank 
loan,” the Judge replied 
slowly, ‘“‘he had to show 
a certificate of legal 
ownership. He did. 
But the dealer that sold 
him the car was the legal 
owner all the time.” 

“You mean to say 
the marshal gasped. 

“Austin Mitchell 
forged the dealer’s signa- 
ture endorsing the cer- 
tificate to himself, yes. 
And by that forgery he 
got four hundred dollars 
from the bank.” 

Gordon leaned back 
in his chair. He picked 
up that morning’s copy 
of the town weekly, still 
unread, and puddled the 
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soggy atmosphere with it. “Goin’ to 
send him up?” he asked dully. 
Strong made no answer. He was 


intent on a “‘society” item on the back 
page of the newspaper Tom Gordon held. 
Suddenly he broke into a dry laugh. 
“Look,” he cried, “just look at this!” 
Gordon took the paper and read the 
following paragraph: 

Just as we go to press comes the glad 
news that a marriage license was obtained 
by Janet Armstrong and Austin Mitchell, 
both esteemed and popular leaders in our 
community’s younger set. While we 


can not say here when the twain will be 
united we shall print all details in our 
next issue. 


Get your copies early! 


Down Timber: 
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“Aint he sittin’ pretty now!” the 
marshal exulted. “Janet will straighten 
out his affairs all right; she’s generous 
enough, heaven knows!” 

“TI suppose she is,” 
thoughtfully. 

“Now you’ re talking,” Gordon shouted, 
relieved. ‘‘He’s sure now to pay up all he 
can and you creditors will be better off 
with che cash than hounding him. Let’s 
eat! 


returned Strong 


ON their way back from dinner they 
stopped in at Gordon’s office. An 
assistant handed him a message from the 
bank, The Drover’s Trust, in the city. 
It stated that Austin Mitchell had mailed 
in two checks, one to pay off the loan 
obtained by the alleged forgery; the 
other to be cred- 
ited to his over- 
drawn account. 
Both checks were ae, 
drawn on_ the 
First National. 4 
“Gee! Did he 2] 


cA 


have a deposit 


3 


é ? 


i 
¥ a 
% 


all 


there?” the marshal wondered. 

“Not likely, when he hadn’t funds 
enough to keep his Drover’s account in 
shape,” Strong reminded him. “But the 
First National is where Janet does most 
of her banking,” he added, frowning. 

Gordon whistled. ‘Looks like she 
must have settled somethin’ on him 
before the wedding,” he suggested. 

They passed the parsonage where 
the Reverend Doctor was catching a 
breath of air on his porch. 

“Well, Parson,’ Gordon hailed him, 
“‘was it you kissed the bride? Or did they 
go somewhere else to get spliced?’ With 
ponderous levity he finally mentioned 


Richard Bentinck 






Dave came on, his axe 

lifted high. Again the 

man in the pit pulled 
the trigger 
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their names. The minister seemed 
quite put out when he made answer. 
No, he informed the astonished pair. 
Something must have happened. The 
ceremony had been scheduled for eleven 
that morning but no one had appeared. 
He had telephoned the bride and an 
elderly female voice had answered sharply 
not to expect the young lady 


“I’m goin’ to see Janet right now,” the 
Judge decided, “You meet me at the 
Mitchell place.” 


“All right! But it’s startin’ to thunder,” 
the marshal warned. 


“Tt sure is!” 
And Strong was gone. 


PART TWO 


HATEVER may 
W have passed 
through Janet’s 


mind when she agreed to 
marry Austin Mitchell, 
the assumption must be 
that back of her con- 
scious thoughts lay the 
unarguable claim of her 
loneliness. But much of 
her thinking and of her 
emotions before and 
after her consent ex- 
plained her vast relief 
when Austin failed to 
appear at the hour set 
for their drive to the 
rectory. 

Since the night a little 
more than two weeks be- 
fore that he had told her 
of his brother’s death 
Austin had assiduously 
but unobtrusively pur- 
sued the girl. He was a 
strange mixture of crude 
ruthlessness and the most 
delicate tact. No course 
was too despicable that 
promised escape from his 
desperate predicaments. 
But as a painter might 
do an abominable sub- 
ject with consummate 
art, so Austin would 
tread his ugly course de- 
corously. He craved ap- 
proval, respect, admira- 
tion—from himself no 
less than from others— 
quite aside from realiz- 
ing that these facilitated 
the execution of his 
schemes. Yet, if re- 
proach and condemna- 
tion overtook him, he was capable of 
about-facing with a callous shrug that 
implied: ‘I have what I want. What 
are you going to do about it?” 

With Janet he had been well aware that 
nothing but the most artful tactics could 
achieve his purpose for him. He had 
exercised them and thus gained ascendancy 
over her mind. But the truth, which 
eluded him, was that her heart, her 
emotions, ruled her. This rule, however, 
seemed to have reasserted itself too late. 

His blunt words “Dave is dead” were 
such an overwhelming shock that Janet 
remained numb. The hint of shame and 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Governor General at the opening of the semi-official Parliament, the Volksraad 
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e Dutch Win. America Loses 


Holland Has Made of Java a Model Colony— 
How About Our Philippines? 


WON’T pretend to be impartial 

and detached about Java—it 

can’t be done. Places more 

rarely than people have an over- 
mastering charm that throws the 
enchanted dust in your eyes; but when 
they do, they are equally exempt from 
strict appraising justice. They win us, 
and we are dazzled and lost. 

The Dutch are an efficient and un- 
sentimental people who rule over a magic 
island, without weakening the potency 
of its magic. Perhaps this is an example 
of their perspicacity, or perhaps the 
charm is too powerful to be dispersed by 
any invaders. A Hindu empire passed 
over the island in what for us was the 
Middle Ages, and left the mountainous 
ruins of the Borobodur for tourists and 
archeologists. —The Mohammedans came 
and left the superficial aspects of a religion 
still accepted without too much serious- 
ness by the natives. The English came 
briefly, about the time of Napoleon, and 
left nothing at all. The Dutch came, 
with strictly commercial intent, built 
good roads for their own convenience 
wherever they went, put the rajahs 
neatly in rows on the shelf, made no 
claims to a “mandate from God,” estab- 
lished a government of absolute autoc- 
racy—and forebore to try to make over 
the Javanese soul according to the 
western pattern “for its own good.” 





By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Author of: Barmaiding in Australia, etc. 


The result is an island stamped with as 
many different colors as a Paisley shawl. 
There is the tidy Dutch civilization which 
has cultivated the most thickly popu- 
lated island in the world so effectively 
that the periodical famines of British 
India are unknown. ‘There is the messy 
and yet, in odd spots, impressive civili- 
zation of the old Javanese—a people who 
made and kept the intricate art of batik 
and the profound beauty of the ritual 
dance; a civilization decaying in the 
kratans of the rajahs with their fifty-two 
wives and ten thousand relatives and 
retainers. And there is no civilization at 
all—a native life barely scratched by 
Hindu, Mohammedan and Christian em- 
pires, clinging to the earth, as primitive in 
outlook as in the days before East was 
East and West was West. 

These three. aspects form the many- 
colored human pattern of Java. 

The problem of government touches us 
Americans most nearly, for in the Phil- 
ippines we are in relation with a people 
of the same racial stock as the natives of 
Java. We have approached the problem 
very differently—and some Americans 
wish we hadn’t. The Dutch took over 


their “Island India” without any 
mental confusion as to their cb- 
jective. Consequently they are 
free from our incessant conflict 
between those who believe thit 
our business in the Philippines is to train 
the Filipinos for self-government on our 
own pattern, to make Americans, Chris- 
tians and Congressmen out of them, and 
those whose faith it is that the Philippines 
exist to enable them to make money. 

In Manila all subjects lead to politics. 
After the fairmindedness of the Austral- 
ians, the frankness of the Dutch, the 
assurance of the British, one feels rather 
bruised and buffeted in this roiled mael- 
strom of partisan dissension. The effort 
to stack the cards for the observer is 
patent and depressing. No fact is allowed 
to exist for itself; it is conscripted as an 
argument. 

The spectrum of opinion has at one end 
all the educated Filipinos, who want 
political, if not economic, independence 
of their foreign rulers as soon as possible, 

differ only on points of strategy. 
The uneducated, agricultural Filipinos, 
living far from the fray, have no particu- 
lar reason to care one way or the other. 
A minority of Americans believe that 
independence is bound to come sooner or 
later, that American interests can not 
thrive until the house is no longer divided 
against itself, and that added delay only 
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means increased bitterness which will 
eventually rebound against us. ‘This 
group agrees with the Filipinos that they 
have already demonstrated their com- 
petence to manage internal affairs. Their 
most intelligent spokesman, who has 
lived for many years in the islands and 
has extensive financial interests there, 
said to me: “The Filipino legislators 
show a higher standard of education and 
as high a standard of executive efficiency 
as the majority of state legislatures at 
home”—perhaps a rather dubious compli- 
ment, though well meant. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum is 
another minority who argue “continually 
and without ceasing for a long time” that 
the United States. should seize the 
Philippines as a permanent possession. 
But the majority admit that 
this can’t be done, however 
much they wish it could. 
Their policy is to make hay 
while the sun shines—and, 
like Joshua, to keep the sun 
shining as long as possible; 
to put off the relinquishing 
of profitable power for 
twenty years and trust that 
something will then turn up 
to make it possible to wait 
another twenty. No wonder 
they iook rather wistfully 
across the equator to Java! 


THE Dutch may not have 
chosen the best of all 
possible policies, but they 
have chosen one and stuck 
to it—and the visitor’s mind 
is not ano-man’s land raked 
by a crossfire of political 
propaganda. Java is one of 
the few—perhaps the only— 
working autocracies left in 
the world. One may not 
care much for autocracies as 
such; but it does give one a 
sort of esthetic gratification 
to see a perfect specimen of 
its kind. 

Coming to Java directly 
from Australia, I imagined 
the Governor General as 
rather like a premier. I 
fancied that I should walk 
up to his office and present 
my letter of introduction, as 
I had presented numerous 
others. But it was not in the 
least like that. I had been 
grateful for that letter, but had not looked 
upon it with any special awe. However, I 
presently realized that for a wandering 
writer to saunter nonchalantly up to 
interview the Governor General of Java 
wasn’t ordinarily so simple. The letter 
was sent by messenger to the Governor’s 
aide; the aide responded with an engraved 
card by mail, giving me an appointment 
(by this time it began to seem like an 
“‘audience’’) ten days later. 

I had noticed a large building, with 
soldiers or police pacing in front of it, 
not far from my hotel. I asked a Dutch 
acquaintance if it were the city prison and 
received the horrified correction that it 
was one of the Governor’s two palaces. 
A very gorgeous aide-de-camp in a white 
uniform with thick gold cord across his 
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bosom entertained mé there for half an 
hour. He had taken part in the last 
Balinese war, and though he evidently 
found it rough going to .chat with a 
strange female American in English, he 
told some grand tales of his adventures 
on the wild little island off the tip of Java, 
which I was later to visit. 

But though the Governor General 
wields an authority almost as unlimited 
as that of an Arabian Nights’ sultan, he is 
not in the least sultanesque. One eye has 
a squint that readily turns into a twinkle. 
He has not the air of handing you out 
official thoughts in ready-sealed packets. 
I do not wish to quote this as a direct 
statement, but I carried away the im- 
pression that he thought the nations who 
rule subject peoples in this age are sitting 
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on a volcano. The Dutch, by a sagacity 
which one can not help admiring, have so 
far kept native unrest at a lower pitch 
than it is in British India or in our Phil- 
ippines. However, not even islands as 
isolated as the East Indies are cut off 
from the current of suggestion that flows 
over the world. The Dutch have no 
illusions that their own particular crater 
is “dead.” In the next twenty years an 
explosion seems inevitable—but it is al- 
most impossible to visualize the Dutch as 
landingin any otherattitude than squarely 
on their feet. 

All laws, all executive measures, all 
appointments are directly or by very 
short remove in the hands of the Governor 
General. He is the state, and the state 
controls everything from railways to 
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pawn-shops. It is an example of the 
Dutch single-mindedness that when the 
Chinese, the supreme traders of this part 
of the world, made too good a thing out of 
pawnshops, the Dutch took them over— 
and run them with equal efficiency and 
much greater fairness to customers. 

The 20,0co villages have a_lotal 
autonomy, making their own rules re- 
garding planting of crops, feast days, 
public health, etc. But even here self- 
government has a string tied to it. The 
village is ruled by a chief, elected for life 
by the natives—but if the chief is “un- 
satisfactory” according to Dutch stand- 
ards, he is forthwith recalled. There is 
also a native “regent” (pronounced 
“‘rachant’” with a German guttural “‘ch’’) 
who sits alongside the Dutch “resident” 
of each province—but is not allowed to~ 
hold any monkey wrench to throw into 
the machinery. And _ the Governor 
appoints the regent from among the 
eighty or ninety available descendants of 
the predecessor, thus keeping the whole 
family more or less up to the mark and at 
thesame time giving apparent 
weight to the principle of 
succession. 

The Volksraad, whose func- 
tion is advisory and whose 
powers are nothing at all, 
also throws a thin veil over 
the nakedness of autocracy. 
Its head and one half of its 
membership are directly ap- 
pointed by the Governor; the 
other half is elected from the 
town and provincial boards. 
As the members of the pro- 
vincial boards are also ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and 
the electorate of the towns 
is limited by property quali- 
fications to a .small pro- 
portion of the population, 
the color of democracy is 
rather faint. The Volksraad 
presents no bills, but pre- 
pares reports on topics sug- 
gested to it by the Governor. 

And yet this body, which 
at first glance seems to exist 
merely to reward worthy 
persons with a certain official 
dignity and to create an illu- 
sion of participation in gov- 
ernment, is really an example 
of that Dutch sagacity which 
fills one with boundless ad- 
miration. For in the Volks- 
raad sit in amicable consultation Chinese, 
Eurasians, Balinese, Javanese princes, 
Dutch officials, business men, teachers, 
representatives of shipping firms, civil 
service employes, in all the hues of a 
mixed population. It is a real achieve- 
ment of friendly codperation which only 
sixteen years ago was declared impossible. 


UT the world is swinging. There is 
now before parliament in Holland a bill 
to increase the membership of the Volks- 
raad from forty to sixty-five and to give 
it the power to elect an executive commit- 
tee having legislative functions. If this 
bill passes, the natives will be able to take 
their first step toward taking any real 
part in the colonial government. 
The mixed assembly of the Volksraad 
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is only one instance of the perspicacity 
with which the Dutch have avoided the 
“race problem”. ‘Theirs is the sort of 
realistic sense which accepts facts and 
turns them to practical advantage. We 
have all heard much about the pitiable 
fate of the Eurasian, born to ostracism, 
a pariah to both races. Novels and plays 
have taken it often enough as a tragic 
subject. But it isn’t a tragedy in Java; 
for the Dutch have declined to make a 

“problem” out of the inevitable inter- 
mingling of races. The motive, of course, 
was not sentimental—it was an almost 
uncanny perspicacity; but the result is 
none the less humanitarian. 

I am making no argument whatever, 
but merely presenting the facts of an 
experiment. Racial feeling, once estab- 
lished, is very slow to change. In 
America, the deepest bitterness of negroes 
toward the whites is found among those 
in whom a modicum of white ambition 
and initiative breaks its head against the 
stone wall of established social and eco- 
nomic inferiority. The leading advocate 
of race warfare in our country is Du Bois, 
who is seven-eighths white. 

Americans in the Philippines have 
carried over the attitude of whites to 
negroes and applied it to the Filipinos. 

“One touch of the tar brush is enough,” 
one of them said to me. Of course, the 
Filipinos are no racial kin to the negroes; 
but since they are brown of skin the 
transference of feeling was natural 
enough. In other words, instead of trying 
to prevent, or to solve, the “race prob- 
lem”, when Americans crossed the ocean 
they ‘transported the most difficult situa- 
tion America knows and handed it on, 
ready-made, to the Philippines. 


HE nearest approach to the Dutch 

attitude toward race mixture is found 
in New Zealand, where the Maoris hold 
some of the highest positions, social, 
professional and political. But the re- 
semblance is only superficial. In the 
first place, the Maoris are admittedly the 
highest in endowment of all Polynesian 
peoples. They are a proud race, of 
marked ability. Also they are a very 
small and waning minority. 

But in Java a few imported whites 
rule over an immense native population 
which, by the standards of western civili- 
zation, is markedly “inferior”. The 
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great innovation is this: instead of the 
“tar brush” attitude, by which one drop 
of dark blood depresses its possessor to 
the status of the dark race, in Java any 
inter-mixture of white blood raises the 
possessor to the status of a “European”. 
The half-caste is not an outcast. He is a 
Dutchman. 

Given the same rights and opportuni- 
ties as the pure white, he rises according 
to his ability, and, thus untrammeled, his 
ability has lifted him to high places. The 
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highest social and political position in the 
Dutch East Indies, that of Governor 
General, has been held by a man of mixed 
blood. ‘The commander-in-chief of the 
army two years ago was a half-caste. 
The vice president of the Council and 
numerous chiefs of departments are and 
have been part “native”. It chances 
that in the technical schools of Welte- 
vreden, the capital city, there is at 
present only one pure white director. 
The half-caste has the white man’s salary 
and the white man’s or woman’s social 
standing. 

Dutch officials proclaim these facts 
with one voice. But I tried to look 
beneath this objective situation to the 
undercurrents of social feeling. In the 
first generation, as in almost all places 
where there is a ruling and a subject race, 
it is the white man who marries a native 
woman. And as always where there is a 
ruling and a subject sex, the wife tends to 
take the husband’s status. That is, if a 
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white woman should marry a native man 
—an extremely rare occurrence—she 
would be depressed to the native stand- 
ing. But once the race mingling has 
begun, there is no social tabu on the 
marriage of white women to half-caste 
men. 

The head of an important government 
bureau, himself a pure Hollander, told me 
that his sister had married a Eurasian, 
and assured me with manifest sincerity 
that his brother-in-law was a splendid 
fellow whom he was delighted to have 
enter the family. He was quite willing to 
talk frankly on the subject, which I had 
naturally approached with some circum- 
spection. But I had to explain the 
American view in some detail before he 
could understand why I had thought any 
delicacy necessary. 


I WAS so deeply impressed by the wide 
knowledge of a certain Dutch sea captain 

in everything concerning “Island India’ 

that he was impelled to explain that, 

though of Dutch parentage, he was born 
ere. 

“Oh, then you area native!” I unthink- 
ingly exclaimed, of course using the word 
in our sense of “native son’. I hastily 
began to apologize; for of course ‘“‘native” 
in Java means of the subject race. 

But he interrupted me. And there on 
the deck of a little cargo steamer with the 
tropic night swinging low above our 
heads he ‘‘read me out” in magnificent 
style. 

*“A man who its old like me,” he ended, 
“and has known many people, all sorts, 
all colors, learns that you can not tell what 
they are by looking at their skins. | 
would not be insulted to be called 
‘native’. I have known too many that 
I am proud to call my friends.” 

“But surely not many Dutchmen agree 
with you,” I suggested. 

“No!” said the old man staunchly, 
“but that does not make me wrong.” 

This man was indeed an exception— 
perhaps because he had spent so many 
nights at sea, thinking. Natives are 
practically never regarded as equals by 
the whites. In general although the 
Eurasians have to be accepted in white 
society, the degree of real inner accept- 
ance is in proportion to the length of time 
spent in the islands. Comparative new- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The G. H. Douglas Memorial Bridge under construction across the Klamath, near Requa, Del Norte county, 
California; designed and built under supervision of the California State Highway Commission 





New Joys for Motorists 
Wridespread Improvements Make for Perfection in 


HE motorist who toured the West 
last season and who takes to the 


open road again this year 

will find many improve- 
ments completed during the 
intervening twelve months. 

[he state of Washington has 
made notable progress as_ the 
following outline from the Auto- 
mobile Club of Washington shows: 

1. Whatcom county and the 
United States Forest Service 
jointly have under construction a 
forest highway, which will be 
completed early this summer, 
to the Austin Pass Meadows, 
lying between Mt. Baker, 
10,750 feet in altitude and Mt. 
Shuksan, 9038 feet in altitude. 





Top—Ditches from which mud was 
secured to build the grade along the 
desert by the Great Salt Lake. A 


four-foot layer of salt covers the mud. 


Oval—Widening and straightening on 
the Pacific Highway, Shasta county, 
California. 


Gas-tax funds were used 
for this work. 











This road, which ascends the Nooksack 
river, traverses a splendid stand of un- 


Western H. ighways Systems 


broken virgin timber beyond Glacier, and 
opens up to the motorist a brand new 
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high mountain playground whose 
scenic qualities are in many re- 
spects equal to those in the 
neighborhood of Mt. Rainier. 

2. The’paving of 41% miles on 
the so called San Juan extension 
of the Pacific Highway on Fidalgo 
Island opens up a picturesque 
and scenic area of rocky peaks, 
attractive lakes and salt water 
shore line, including the Deception 
Pass State Park of 1800 acres 
which borders both sides of the 
narrow Deception Pass channel. 

3. Completion early in Septem- 
ber of the Yakima Canon road 

(Continued on page 62) 








Bottom left—Rows of mud thrown up 
to dry along the Great Salt Lake 
where the Wendover Cut-off was built. 
The dried mud was leveled and sur- 
faced with gravel. 
Bottom right—Railroad ties were used 
to keep the giant trenching machines 
from sinking in salt brine and mud. 
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you will find that Wyoming has a road 

system which is in better condition 

with more improvements than the 
highways of the neighboring states to the 
north, east and west. Wyoming started 
out several yearsago to grade and level the 
principal arteries of motor trafic. The 
state did not go in for expensive and 
unnecessary pavement, but it endeavored 
to create the largest possible mileage of 
graded wide roads surfaced with the 
abundant natural road-building material. 


L: you will study this map attentively 


With the aid of Federal funds and careful 
planning Wyoming outdistanced its neigh- 
bors in improved-road mileage as demon- 
strated by the unusually heavy per- 
centage of crosshatching. As a result of 
this policy Wyoming has succeeded in 
capturing a very large share of the motor 
travel to Yellowstone National Park, a 
traffic which formerly was almost monop- 
olized by the Montana entrance through 
Livingston. 

In the central and northern belt the 
best and easiest route across the conti- 
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nent is undoubtedly the Lincoln Highway. 
From Cheyenne, Rock Springs, Salt Lake 
City and Ogden well improved roads 
branch off to the Pacific Northwest, the 
best of these being the Oregon Trail via 
Pocatello, Twin Falls, Boise and Pendle- 
ton to the Columbia river. Almost the 
entire stretch of the Trail is graded, 
gravel-surfaced or paved, with only one 
gap of some fifteen unimproved miles, just 
west of Pocatello. 

The map shows a vast blank, roadless 
space in the center of Idaho. This space 
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is filled by the Bitter Root and other 
ranges of the Rockies. Many local roads 
wind into this mountain mass, but there 
are no through routes so that the traveler 
is compelled to go round it either north or 
south when leaving Yellowstone Park. 
In Montana along the Canadian boun- 
dary the Rockies south of Glacier National 
Park create a similar condition though 
autos may be shipped by rail across the 
short gap at a cost of $15 per car. 

In Oregon or Washington there is a 
wide choice of good roads to the Coast 
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From Spokane the motor tourist may 
either go straight west across the Big 
Bend of the Columbia and over the pic- 
turesque Cascades to Puget Sound, or he 
may swing southeast through Pasco, up 
the Yakima Valley to Ellensburg and 
across the Cascades, or he may travel due 
south to Walla Walla and Pendleton, 
reaching Portland via the Columbia 
River highway. 

It is also possible—and easy—to travel 
from Rocky Mountain National Park 
near Denver north to the Yellowstone, 
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thence to Glacier National Park, across 
the Canadian line into Calgary, turn- 
ing west via Banff and Lake Louise to 
the valley of the Columbia, thence south 
to Spokane. As yet the all-Canadian 
highway to the coast is uncompleted. A 
long gap in the cafion of the Fraser still 
forces coast-bound Canadian motorists 
to cross the line to Spokane and reach 
Vancouver via Seattle. 

But, to be safe, remember to get all the 
road advice you can from local sources 
after the tour has been started. 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 





The Originator of the Naval Memorial Service 
The Founder of National Wild Flower Day 


A World-Famous Harbor Expert 


A Hostess to the Multitude 















A Leader in Patriotism 
WENTY-FIVE years ago the fol- 


lowing communication was written 

by Mrs. Armitage S. C. Forbes of 

Los Angeles and mailed to one 
hundred public school teachers living in 
the coast towns and by the large rivers of 
California: 

“Will you concur with other California 
coast-town schools in creating, for our 
state, a special form of decoration of sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ graves on Memorial Day? 

“The idea presented is that all coast 
towns send at least a part of their school 


children to decorate, in the following 
manner, the vast grave of the soldiers 
and sailors lost and buried at sea. 

“After the day’s exercises are completed, 
that the children may repair to the coast 
or wharf and cast flowers into the sea, 
while singing a patriotic song. 

“A similar notice has been sent to all 
the principals of the coast-town schools, 
hoping that a unanimous concurrence 
may be the result. Thus while honoring 
our dead we give to our state a wholly 
unique and individual Memorial Service. 

‘The idea can in no way infringe upon 
school work and is merely a beautiful way 


for California, with her wealth of flowers, 
to remember and honor the country’s 
heroes who lie buried in the sea. 

“If this meets with your approval will 
you kindly reply?” 

Ninety-five endorsements were received 
and an official letter of codperation from 
the state superintendent of schools. And 
so it came about that the first of the 
Naval Memorial Services was conducted 
by the schools. Notices with explanatory 
letters were sent by Mrs. Forbes to 
Admiral Dewey, Rear Admirals Sampscn 
and Schley and to the Navy Department, 
each responding with unqualified praise 




















































Mrs. Armitage S. C. Forbes of California originated twenty-five years 

ago the Naval Memorial Service, now nationally observed in American 

sea and river waters and in foreign ports where American ships are 

stationed. Mrs. Forbes is also author of books used for reference in 

libraries, and designed the mission bells, which, through her efforts, 
mark “El Camino Real,” **The King’s Highway.” along the 


route leading to the old missions 





for the patriotism, beauty and originality 
of the ceremony and recommending its permanent adoption. 

Mrs. Forbes then had fifteen hundred leaflets printed 
containing these letters and the original suggestion to the 
school superintendents, and addressed them to members of 
the U. S. Senate and House of Representatives; governors of 
states; leading publications; all Naval Associations; G. A. R. 
Posts and Corps; various patriotic organizations, and the 
commanding officers of warships. The result was sponta- 
neous. Services were held in nearly every state of the Union 
having a coast line. Mrs. Sampson, wife of Admiral Sampson 
of Charlestown Navy Yard, held a service from “Old Iron- 
sides”. In 1901 endorsements were received establishing 
the ceremony as a National Service. On Memorial Day 
in 1906 the U. S. S. Maryland and West Virginia were 
stationed at Yokohama, Japan, and special services were 
attended by hundreds of Americans from the colony on 
shore, the sea was strewn with masses of blue iris, taps 
were sounded and the bugle sent out its tender message. 
On record are services held at Cape Town, in the Med- 
iterranean, the Philippines and in Cuban waters. 

On land as well as sea Mrs. Forbes has whole-heartedly 
given time and energy to enterprises of importance. 
Organizer and president of the California History and 
Landmarks Club of Los Angeles, she labored for seven 
years—years interrupted by illness—that the historic site 
where the articles of the Capitulation of Cahuenga were 
signed by Lieutenant Colonel John C. Fremont and 
General Andres Pico, January 13, 1847, whereby Califor- 
nia became a United States possession, might become the 
property of the city of Los Angeles and be made into a 
fitting memorial. She, finally accomplished this. The 
city now owns the plot and two small cement houses built 
in the same style as the adobe which occupied the spot at 
the signing of the capitulation papers seventy-eight years 
ago. 

Mrs. Forbes’ object has been to bring historic sites and 
landmarks so constantly before the public that the memory 
of the old romantic colorful California shall not be for- 
gotten by a generation engrossed in the future and in the 
material progress of the state. In all such work she has 
been assisted by her husband who is as devoted to the cause 
as she, by the loyal members of the California History and 
Landmarks Club, and by the Native Sons and Native 
Daughters as organizations. She was a moving spirit in 
the effort to preserve the old missions. First she tried to 
arouse interest by inducing people to visit the decaying 
missions and so realize their charm and interest themselves 
in helping to gain funds to restore them. That was in the 
days when the old automobile club of Los Angeles, fore- 
runner of the great Automobile Club of Southern Califor- 
nia, used to meet in Los Angeles and go out on a tour 
together. Mrs. Forbes suggested that they visit the 
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missions on some of these tours. The 
answer was, “Roads are too bad.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Forbes, “we'll 
get the roads put in shape.” : ; 

And she did. Then they said, ‘Which 
road?” The thought came to her, “We'll 
mark them with a mission bell.” So “A Bell 
a Mile” became the slogan. This is the way 
it came about that the “Camino Real,” the 
| “King’s Highway,” which leads from 
mission to mission, is marked at intervals 
by a bell on a slender, graceful standard. 
A small sign tells the name of the nearest 
mission and the distance to it. This bell 
and its standard were designed by Mrs. 
Forbes. Of the original mission bells she 
says: 

“When the padres founded a mission 
| their first act was to hang a bell on the 
> bough of a tree. Then a brush hut, a 
» “ramada,” was constructed to protect 

the altar and a huge cross was built. The 

bells were rung for mass that formed a 

part of the religious ceremonies marking 

the advent of civilization in California 
) under Christianizing influences. In every 

activity in this early period bells had a 
conspicuous place. As the work developed 
their usefulness increased. ‘They were 
rung for mass, or to call the people to 
festivals, or together for general pro- 
tection.” 

Persistently and patiently this small 
woman has achieved that which will 
benefit countless thousands of motorists 
in the years to come, for a tour of the 
picturesque old missions is now an almost 
universal part of every traveler’s itiner- 
ary, aside from the thousands of resident 
citizens who follow the bells along El 
Camino Real to these ancient structures. 

Mrs. Forbes is the author of several 
books which are used for reference in our 
libraries. ‘‘Mission Tales in the Days of 
the Dons”’ is in its second edition. ‘“‘Cali- 
fornia Missions and Landmarks” is al- 
ready in its eighth. 

ANTOINETTE RANKIN. 
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A Defender of Wild Flowers 
and Birds 


AS California leads the country in the 
wealth and beauty of its wild flowers 
it is fitting that a Californian, Albert E. 
Stillman, naturalist and writer of San 
Diego, should be the founder of National 
Wild Flower Day, which on April twenty- 
fourth is observed in thousands of public 
schools throughout the United States. 
On that day children are taught the 
necessity for picking fewer flowers and 
those few more carefully; they are told 
which flowers are strictly taboo and which 
may be picked in reason, provided roots 
are not disturbed or the plant torn in the 
haste to despoil it of its blooms; they are 
instructed in scientific methods of cutting 
branches from flowering trees; and there 
are poster parades—the posters made by 
the children themselves, bearing such 
legends as: “Pick Only a Few’, ““Do Not 
Take All’, ‘Think of Others’’, “Save for 
Future Children”, ‘‘Make the Wild 
Flowers Last’, “‘Never Pull Roots’. 
When weather favors it there are trips 
afield. And in every school is heard the 
name of Albert E. Stillman who is back 
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Albert E. Stillman, naturalist, founder of National Wild Flower Day, and “Raggedy,” the 
He 


hummingbird baby—a crippled protege that lived in his study for three months. 


is feeding her honey from a medicine dropper. Stillman is known in San Diego as “The 
Bird Man,” organizer of a boys’ bird club which is a “go-getter’ of bird sanctuaries 
and petitioner for legalized bird protection 


of this great national movement, ‘“‘Save 
the Wild Flowers’. 

Not that saving the wild flowers is 
exclusively the business of Albert E. 
Stillman, however interested he may be 
in the preservation of the beautiful 
wildings which everywhere are being 
destroyed by thoughtless woods-rovers 
and automobilists. But that old adage, 
“‘What’s everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business,” still holds true and Albert 
Stillman, realizing this and convinced 
that the various wild flower preservation 
societies of the country are inadequate, 
has come to the rescue of the wild flowers 
with a single-handed campaign which, 
through the medium of the school chil- 
dren, is reaching the grown-ups who are 
the greatest depredators. 

At his own expense Stillman has 
written thousands of letters to public 
school superintendents in every state; he 
has enlisted the press and the magazines; 
he has written many articles and his 
personal appeals have finally aroused the 
greatest educators, the most eminent 
naturalists, nature writers and lovers, and 
the heads of such great organizations as 
the Boy Scouts of America, in whose 
camps this year wild flower conservation 
will be made an important feature of the 
Through Ernest Thompson- 


programs. 





Seton notice of this movement has been 
published in the “Totem Board”, official 
organ of the Woodcraft League of Amer- 
ica; Ernest Harold Baynes has written his 
enthusiastic endorsement; Dr. Clara 
Barrus, literary executor of the late John 
Burroughs, has caused Wild Flower Day 
to be observed in connection with the 
exercises which the Burroughs Memorial 
Association holds eaeh year at the grave 
of the venerable naturalist. Mrs. Enos 
A. Mills, widow of the well-known 
naturalist of the Rockies; the late Gene 
Stratton-Porter; Emma-Lindsay Squier; 
Ina Coolbrith; Rose Hartwick Thorpe 
and Bertha M. Rice of California are 
among those who have been backing 
Stillman and each year his mail grows 
heavier as letters come in from the various 
states in answer to his plea. 

What Enos A. Mills did to save the 
wild flowers of the Rocky mountains 
which twenty years ago he vigorously 
placarded with such pointed inquiries as: 
“What do you want with an armful of 
flowers? Those who pull flowers up by 
the roots or gather them by handfuls will 
be condemned by all worthy people,” 
Stillman hopes with his educational cam- 
paign to accomplish for the whole United 
States. When it is borne in upon the 
people that the wild flowers are actually 
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from friends of birds all over the country. Among 
those who have sent friendly messages to the party 
are the late John Burroughs and Gene Stratton. 
Porter, Edwin Markham, Henry Van Dyke, George 
Sterling, Ernest Thompson-Seton, Dan Beard, 
Emma-Lindsay Squier and Ina Coolbrith. 

To protect the Tirds and the wild flowers which 
help to make the country beautiful is Albert Stil} 
man’s mission in life. Maupe Woop Henry. 


Uv 
The Hostess of Columbia River Highway 
RS. MARGARET E. HENDERSON is known f) 


as the server of a perfect dinner. Her reputa- 

tion has been carried to all parts of the world by her 
guests who include national presidents and vice. 
presidents, millionaires, diplomats, members of royal 
families, celebrated authors, composers, musicians f) 
and scientists. In the West she has also another) 
reputation—that of being one of the foremost 
business women on the Pacific Coast. Her business f 
today is valued at $78,000. ; 
In 1911 Mrs. Henderson—her only asset the} 
ability of home-maker and cook—put on bloomers, f 
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stout boots and overcoat and helped build the> 
mountain inn that was called ‘‘a crazy dream’’ by 
her friends. The location she had selected was a 
beautiful one, bigh up in the Cascades overlooking f 
the majestic Columbia river, but it was twenty-two | 
miles from the nearest city, Portland, Oregon, and 
in a forest wilderness. At the time there was no 
paved highway leading to it—only an old road. 
oe Mrs. Henderson believed she had something to 
£ COON +e, offer people that would bring them to her doorstep 
: ts and felt that if she had the courage to begin and the 
AP ay” ke rt N energy to see it through she would win out. She has. 
¢ Wigs We. Her first inn, “Chanticleer”, was built through : 
- — the proceeds of the sale of her home and from the} my 
Mrs. Margaret E. Henderson is sometimes called *“*The Mother of the first she had patrons. Before the Columbia River Co 
Columbia River Highway” because she had so persistently urged the Highway basher built - 1913 the farmers made a pile ha, 
i En aah h, th : fnall ears : f of money prying machines out of mud-holes and f_ the 
ee RET NE? ato nm uN towing them to or from the Inn. But if patrons came ! 
forty in the dining-room of her a Mrs. Henderson is one of those people and Mrs. Henderson’s reputation grew, so did troubles bu 
who just can't be discouraged. She has built three inns, defying all sorts of and hardships. Her nearest neighbor wasmiles away; mo 
hardships, and serves ten thousand dinners a year her help was inexperienced or she could get none; tin 
all the supplies had to be packed in.f He 
being exterminated by reason of forest With such a strong home entrenchment, Often she carried provisions on her back acc 
fires, stock grazing, marsh clearing, the the California end of Stillman’s campaign three miles up the steep muddy trail.} du 
spread of civilization and even more is well looked after, for the best known With only a little boy she had befriended, | M1 
pronouncedly, the careless and prodigal nature writers of that state have ever as companion, she spent that first winter J esc 
waste of the flower lovers themselves, been ready with tongue and pen to help shut in by the storms, often unable even 
Stillman believes there will be so universal conserve natural beauties. to obtain supplies. But she stayed, using | ma 
a response that the wild flowers may yet In San Diego Stillman is known as the the time to improve the interior of the [she 
be saved for future generations to enjoy. ‘Bird Man” and his writings are familiar Inn. In one fearful storm the roof was wa 
National Wild Flower Day is in a_ wherever there are children who like to blown off over her head—and still she | hor 
measure the outcome of California’s first hear about birds. He is also a bird con- stayed. Again, during the worst storm 
Wild Flower Day which Mrs. Bertha M. servationist and organizer of the Gene remembered in the Columbia Gorge, she Ch 
Rice, then president of the Wild Flower Stratton-Porter Boys’ Bird Club, com- walked ten miles through snow up to her sec 
Conservation League of California, found- posed of San Diego school boys who are waist, carrying a child in her arms. Po 
ed during the Panama-Pacific Interna- being taught not only to know but to “But I knew spring would come,” Mrs. Co 
tional Exposition in 1915. Years after- protect the birds. This little group is Henderson Jaughs, ‘and I knew that } wo 
ward Stillman, reading of it, became im- becoming quite famous as a “go-getter’” some day there would be a highway built an 
pressed with the necessity of making the of bird sanctuaries and a petitioner for to lead people past my door. From the J in 
observance a national one and at once got legalized bird protection. Once a year first I haunted the office of the highway {| _ see 
in touch with Mrs. Rice who gave the the club trims a “Birds’ Christmas Tree” commissioners, telling them of the ad- me 
matter her unqualified approval and on the lawn of the Stillman home. The vantage to Oregon and Portland of such the 
assistance. California is thoroughly tree, hung with popcorn and cranberry a scenic road, begging them to build a no 
awake to the necessity of saving the re- necklaces, shiny red apples, doughnuts, thoroughfare that would bring tourists to rea 
mainder of the wild flowers which have cookies and baskets of seeds and cracked a hitherto little exploited state. They 
always been one of the state’s greatest nuts, is sufficiently attractive to lure the began to consider me a pest and more than tal 
attractions and assets and the sentiment shyest of birds, of which there are hun- a bit crazy. But I had my reward. mc 
aroused by Mrs. Rice and her co-workers dreds in the neighborhood, owing to the “One day a party of business men and ne 
has crystalized into action, such as the fact that the naturalist maintains a feed- commissioners, with that great road- diy 
passing of the law which prohibits the ing pen where meals are to be had at all builder, Samuel Hill, came to eat one of an 
destruction and regulates the sale of the hours and seasons. A half hundred my dinners and after they had finished, Is 
Toyon, the state’s famous red Christmas children are asked to the festivities which and feasted equally as well on the view, me 
berry. In Los Angeles county the Yucca, in addition to the tree consist of bird Mr. Hill turned to me and said: of 
which was rapidly disappearing from the recitations, bird contests,naturetalks and *“*Mirs. Henderson, you shall have your we 
hillsides, is now under legal protection. stories and the reading of annual messages highway!’ 
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thing to George F. Nicholson is known the globe over as an expert on harbor and waterway development. His engineering genius perfected 
loors tep in Seattle a $15,000,000 port terminal project and also the largest commercial pier in the world. He is now 
and the chief engineer of the Los Angeles Harbor Board—and still in his thirties 
= has. 
through “A week later forty men gathered in ees . ° When not poring over a maze of blue- 
rom thef my dining-room and ms aca that the A Genius in Engineering prints and mechanical drawings in Seattle, 
a River Columbia River Highway was born. Per- YOUNG man, still in his thirties, Nicholson was inhaling his beloved salt 
lea pile} haps that is why I am sometimes called with a gigantic port terminal project air in some other port. He has been called 
les and} the mother of the Highway.” valued at more than $15,000,000 as a for the comprehensive planning of several 
ns came Mrs. Henderson had taken in a partner monument to his engineering genius in important harbor development projects, 
roubles | but the partnership was dissolved. Once Washington; with governments all over among these the Washington ports of Bel- 
‘saway;f more she helped workmen buildaninn,this the globe frequently consulting him on lingham, Blaine and Olympia, and private 
t none; {time the “Falls Chalet” at Latourelle Falls. intricate phases of harbor and waterway port development on the Columbia river 
ked in. Her first year there saw a building and development and with several of the at Portland, Oregon, and the Parr Ter- 
er back f accessories worth $13,000 which were re- finest docks in the world to his credit. minal Company at Oakland, California. 
y trail. { duced in half an hour to a heap of ashes. This is the achievement of an Indiana Old Ireland heard that the ports of the 
iended, | Mrs. Henderson and her assistants barely youth who came West to grow up with Pacific Coast were reaping maritime and 
winter } escaped with their lives, saving nothing. the country—George F. Nicholson, until foreign trade harvests because of their 
le even “But my ability to cook biscuits and last December chief engineer and execu- highly developed harbor facilities. It was 
|, using | make angel cake had not been burnt up,” tive secretary of the Port of Seattle Com- then that the Cork Harbor Board called 
of the | sheasserted. “Ithinkwhatgrievedmemost mission, now chief engineer of the Los Nicholson and he got another leave of 
of was | was the loss of a year’s supply of my own Angeles Harbor Board. absence from his waterfront office over 
‘ill she f home-made jams and jellies!” Nicholson had never felt the tang of the bay in Seattle. He was in Ireland 
storm The ashes were hardly cold at the salt water until he ventured to the Pacific eight months, making a comprehensive 
ge,she | Chalet before Margaret Henderson had Seaboard and he liked the salty brine so plan and detailed report for the future 
to her secured her present location at Crown well that he came as far west as he could, development of the ports of Cork and 
; Point, one thousand feet above the landing on a dock in Elliott bay, Seattle. Queenstown. The Irish Free State gov- 
’ Mrs. | Columbia river. Setting up her tent she Thereafter, when some far-off government ernment is now negotiating a loan of which 
y that worked with the men, served their meals called him on a harbor problem he secured $10,000,000 will undoubtedly be appro- 
y built and even helped with the construction, a leave of absence and came right back priated to carry out the proposed harbor 
m the in spite of the fact that tourists came to to the same old office in Seattle. development of these ports. Later 
ghway — see how she was getting on and wanted It was he who planned and consum- Nicholson was consulted by port authori- 
1e ad- meals—which she served. Six weeks from mated Seattle’s great harbor facilities, in- ties in Scotland, England, Germany, Den- 
f such the time of her $13,000 fire she an- cluding wharves,transit sheds,warehouses, mark, Belgium, Holland and France. 
uild a nounced that “Crown Point Chalet” was cold storage plants and grain elevators, Nicholson is a graduate of the Rose 
ists to ready for business. She said to me: representing an expenditure of more than Polytechnic Institute and his first job 
They “I’m a plunger, I expect; I believe in $15,0c0,0c0. He became identified withthe was on a railroad project in old Mexico, 
e than taking a chance, but only with my own Port of Seattle when it was first organized but it was too sultry in Mexico so he 
money and with my own future. I have and for eight successive years was its resumed railroad work on lines in the 
n and never borrowed a penny from any in- chief engineer. His most notable recent United States. Even this did not prove 
road- dividual. In order to finance the building achievement there was the building of satisfying to the restless youth—he 
me of and furnishing of Crown Point Chalet Pier 41, largest commercial pier in the longed for salt-laden air. That’s why he 
ished, I sold dinner tickets to Portland business world. He is a strong advocate of labor- landed over the bay in Seattle and that’s 
view, men and found no difficulty in disposing saving devices and has designed and_ why he is where he is now, with an inter- 
of enough to obtain $2500. With this 1 patented several specialized mechanical national engineering reputation because 
your went ahead.” freight handling equipment units for use he stuck toa job ina_land he loved so well. 
MarcueriteE Norris Davis. in shipping terminals and warehouses. GILBERT GorDON. 
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“No, sir, not a bite will that confounded pup eat! Just sits there and whines and waits” 


The Reformer 


man before him, and there 

was, in the legal eyes, 
which could also be very humorous 
eyes, a hint of real distress. But whatever 
he may have felt in his heart, there was no 
hint of leniency or kindliness in his stern 
crisp voice. 

“Well, you’re back in court again, I 
see; what’ s the charge this time, officer? 
Vagrancy?” 

The blue-coated constable standing be- 
hind the ragged, slumping figure answered 
briskly. 

“That’s it, Judge, vagrancy, as usual. 
I arrested him on the complaint of a 
farmer near town. This fellow had been 
sleeping in his barn.” 

Judge Thorpe leaned back in his chair, 
removed his glasses, polished them care- 
fully, apparently intent on the clearness 
of the lens. But his mind was in reality 
busied with the problem of Dan Winters, 
vagrant and derelict, ambitionless, lazy, 
an ex-inmate of a variety of county jails, 
according to all standards of civilization, 
utterly worthless. The Judge certainly 
had reason to regard Dan Winters as a 
total liability so far as the state was con- 
cerned. He himself had sentenced the 
ne’er-do-well to periods of confinement 
varying from two days to ten weeks. He 
had talked to him earnestly, hopefully, 
trying to arouse a spark of self-respect in 
the long-legged irresponsible wanderer. 
He had put him to work on the county 
farm, and Dan Winters had worked cheer- 
fully, uncomplainingly until his sentence 
was finished. Then he had as cheerfully, 


HE Judge stared down at 
the shabby, tousled-headed 


By Emma-Lindsay Squier 


Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


and quite without malice, gone his wan- 
dering way, sleeping in barns, stealing 
rides on freight cars, getting himself 
arrested at frequent intervals, and always, 
by some hook or crook, finding his way 
back to Mayo county, Judge Thorpe, and 
the local jail. 

A philanthropist Judge Thorpe may 
have been; but no one could have ac- 
cused him of being needlessly soft hearted. 
He had seen too much of the sordidness of 
life to be influenced by the sob stories of 
tramps and vagrants who came before 
him daily. Most of them were men with 
hard faces, sly, cruel eyes, dirty of mind 

body. Dregs of humanity they were, 
taking pride, if such it could be called, in 
their = ea of water, decency, aid 
work. For such as these Judge Thorpe 
had little sympathy and no leniency. He 
gave them stiff sentences at the county 
farm, had them put on bread and water 
when obdurate or rebellious. His meth- 
ods were well known among the grimy 
brotherhood of the ties. They avoided 
Mayo county and its “jailing judge.” 

But Dan Winters—well— 

The Judge leaned over his desk and 
looked the shabby, stubbly-faced man in 
the eye. 

“Dan,” he said, very earnestly, “I 
swear I don’t know what to do with you. 
It hurts me to see you wasting your life 
like this. If I hadn’t seen you in action 
over there, in France—” 


The ragged man flushed, and 
squirmed a little. 


“Shucks, Captain—I mean 
Jedge,” he drawled with an un- 
mistakable “Wyoming” accent, 


“when a guy has to do a thing, he has 
to do it, that’s all. I didn’t want to go 
over them there trenches any worse than 
the rest of the guys did; but—well—” 
he scratched his unkempt face and grinned 
cheerfully, “we had to, so we did.” 

The Judge nodded. 

“Yes, that’s right, we all had to do our 
duty, and you did yours along with the 
best of them. What I’m trying to get at 
is that you have a duty now, to the same 
Government that you served in France. 
It is to be a law-abiding, self-respecting 
citizen, a useful, responsible man. Why 
can’t you obey orders now as you did 
when you were in my company overseas? 

The shabby man ducked his head, 
twirled his shapeless, dirt-encrusted hat, 
and lifted a pair of eyes as guileless and 
appealing as a dog’s. 

—I don’t know, Capt’n—I mean 
Jedge,” he faltered, “‘jest seems as if [ 
can’t put my mind to wanting to work— 
it’s an awful lot of work to—to work.” 
He finished lamely. 

The Judge frowned, and polished his 
glasses again. 

“Dan,” he said finally, “haven’t you 
ever had any one dependent on you? A 
wife, or a child, or a mother?” 

The ragged man shook his head. 

“No sir, Capt’n, I mean Jedge,” he 
said with unmistakable thankfulness, ‘‘! 
was raised in an orphanage.” 

Judge Thorpe pondered an instant. 
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“You like animals?” he asked, a trifle 
irrelevantly, it seemed. 

“Oh, yes Capt’n—Jedge, I mean, I like 
them well enough.” 

“Yes, I should think you did,” Judge 
Thorpe told him, “I haven’t forgotten the 
way you made those Missouri mules 
stand round, how you drove them out 
into No-man’s land when the ambulance 
broke down—I haven’t forgotten either 
how you heard a dog whining in a caved- 
in house at St. Mihiel, and how you went 
out—against orders—risked your life, to 
rescue the dog, and care for it—” 

The shabby man squirmed still more 
violently, reddened terrifically through 
the thick growth of stubble on his face. 

“Pshaw, Jedge,” he mumbled, “my life 
wasn’t much to risk—and he was a good 
dawg—” 

‘The Judge was silent for a moment. In 
his steel gray legal eyes the spark of 
humor, never very far behind the austere 
frown, twinkled suddenly. 

“Dan,” he said suddenly, “I’m going 
to give you a new sentence this time. I’ve 
sentenced you to jail and to work at the 
county farm, but now I’m going to try 
something different.” . 

He beckoned to the officer, said some- 
thing in his ear. The blue- 
coated minion of the law 
looked puzzled, and as dis- 
approving as he dared. He 
withdrew with a great deal 
of dignity, and returned 
presently, his dignity slight- 
ly ruffled by his endeavors 
in trying to quiet the happy 
ardour of a three-months’ 

old collie pup, a woolly bun- 
dle of softness with brown 
eyes and a non-stop tail, 
who was doing his best to 
kiss the officer behind his 
ears, under his chin, and on 
his nose. 

The constable handed the 
animated woolly pup over 
the polished desk, and the 


small dog immediately 
turned his attentions upon 
Judge Thorpe, twisting 
himself into impossible 


shapes in the excess of his 
joy, panting with the ex- 
tremity of his delight, and 
whining in a_ high-pitched 
baby voice. 

Judge Thorpe took the 
little fellow in his arms, 
petted him, reduced the vio- 
lence of his emotions to a 
state of comparative quiet. 
Then he looked down at the 
ragged man before him. 

“Dan,” he said _ slowly, 
“the trouble with you is, 
you’ve never had any re- 
sponsibility. Well, here it 
is. This pup hasn’t any owner. He was 
in the pound, and just missed being shot 
because nobody claimed him. 

“I’m giving him to you, and you’re to 
take care of him. There’s a pound fee, 
which includes a license that you'll have 
to pay to start with, and after that you'll 
have to feed him properly and give him a 
home. He’s a good dog, Dan, a better 
dog, from the standpoint of breeding, 
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than the one you rescued from the caved- 
in house at St. Mihiel. He’s worth saving 
from death, and I’m giving you the chance 
to do it. What about it?” 

The ragged man stared, blinked un- 
certainly, opened and closed his mouth 
twice without speaking. 

“But Capt’n—I—” he faltered. 

The Judge pushed the friendly puppy 
across the desk. He fell in a clumping 
bundle of fur, scrambling legs, and 
frightened baby whimpers almost at Dan 
Winters’ feet. The shabby man scooped 
him up almost before he had touched the 
floor, and at once the eager tongue was 
licking at his rough face, the furry paws 
were padding against his ragged shirt, the 
tail, with its tip of white that was like an 
electric light bulb, was waving happily 
and frantically. 

The face that the vagrant lifted was a 
study in perplexity, pleasure, and in- 
comprehension. 

“You mean, Capt’n—Jedge—that I 
can take this here dawg and keep him?” 

“That’s it, Dan. As long as he stays 
with you, and is taken care of, the pound 
can’t get him.” 

“But—but, Jedge—I aint got any 
money for his keep.” 





There was a noise, a scratching at the window pane. Jem 
roused himself, his ruff distended rigidly and 
he growled savagely 


“No,” said Judge Thorpe, deliberately, 
“T guess you’ll have to earn some.” 

Again the tousled-headed man_pon- 
dered, this time his face saddened into 
almost ludicrous dismay. ‘“Say—Jedge— 
I don’t reckon—well, now—I guess I’d 
rather go to jail.” The Judge leaned 
forward and beckoned to the constable. 

“Officer,” he said sharply, “take that 
dog out and shoot him.” 
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Dan Winters gasped, and clutched the 
puppy tightly in his arms. 

““No—no, please—” he stammered, and 
the Judge waved the officer away. “All 
right, Capt’n—I mean Jedge—I’ll try—” 

Judge Thorpe nodded briefly. 

“There’s a job on Walt Adams’ ranch 
for you. You can have your dog boarded 
there, too. Now mind, this dog isn’t the 
property of any one but yourself. The 
minute you neglect him, or don’t pay for 
his care, back he goes to the pact You 
are to report to me every month from this 
date. Is that clear?” 

From long habit, the man saluted, 
awkwardly. 

“Yes, Capt’n.” 

“That’s all, then; case dismissed.” 


T was the most curious sentence that 

Judge Thorpe had ever passed in his 
richly varied legal experience. And per- 
haps most curious of all was that the 
punishment—if the ownership of a lov- 
able, intensely faithful collie pup could be 
called by such an unpleasant name—was 
slowly but surely bringing results. Dur- 
ing the spring months Dan Winters re- 
ported regularly at the county seat, 
always a little neater, a little more self- 
respecting, and always ac- 
companied by a_ furry 
shadow, with round inquisi- 
tive eyes, paws much too 
large for his fat roly-poly 
body, and a white-tipped 
tail that never ceased its 
delighted wagging. 

Walt Adams, the rancher 
who had given the vagrant 
work, reported unofficially 
to Judge Thorpe that Dan 
Winters was entirely satis- 
factory; that he was a 
wizard with mules, amused 
the children with spirited 
solos on the mouth organ, 
wiped dishes for the wife, 
and took an _ enormous 
amount of satisfaction in 
training Jem, the collie pup. 

“Just as I thought,” 
mused the Judge with par- 
donable satisfaction, “‘a lit- 
tle responsibility was all 
that was needed.” 

But the glow of satis- 
faction that mounted in his 
heart when he contem- 
plated the reclamation of 
Dan Winters received a 
cold, unpleasant douche 
one morning. He scarcely 
recognized in the befuddled, 
bloated face of the drunken 
man before him the once- 
cheerful countenance of the 
vagrant he had sentenced. 
He stared for a moment 
perplexed, half expecting 
the constable to give some other 
name to the sodden slumping figure that 
lurched before the desk. But it was 
he, Dan Winters. The constable an- 
nounced the name with some little mali- 
ciousness in his voice. He had always 


«maintained—out of Judge Thorpe’s hear- 


ing of course—that you couldn’t make a 

“nH , 

silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
“Drunk as a lord, your honor,” he said 
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with stern satisfaction. “I caught him out 
on the highway where he’d been hob- 
nobbing with some other hoboes and bums. 
I tried to arrest the bunch of ’em, but 
they were too fast for me. I got this one 
all right, though—he was so soused he 
couldn’t run.” 

Judge Thorpe sighed, took off his 
glasses and polished them profoundly. 
Disgust and pity struggled for mastery in 
his heart. The slouching figure before him 
was in a way so pathetic, so helpless. He 
could visualize the overbearing triumph 
with which the constable had taken him 
into custody—why, the poor wretch didn’t 
even know yet that he was arrested. 
Well— 

After all, the law must 


his own mind before it had been allowed 
to crystallize in freakish sentimentality. 

“Tl talk with Dan,” he said finally, 
“but I’m not sure that I will shorten his 
sentence. If he really loves his dog, the 
thing that you’ve told me will be more of 
a lesson to him than any sentence I could 
give him. Even if the dog should die of 
starvation—” 

He saw the quick incredulous flush on 
the man’s kindly face, and adjusted his 
glasses carefully on the bridge of his nose. 

“Well, at any rate, I’ll talk with Dan.” 

Walt Adams scuffed his feet, mumbled 
a few words, and withdrew. 

“Darn that Dan Winters,” said Judge 
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“What good will food do your dog if 
he won’t eat?” 

“If he—if he—won’t—eat—” the man 
stammered. 

“That’s what I said. Your dog hasn’t 
touched food or water since you left him 
three days ago. He’ll either starve to 
death or go mad and have to be shot.” 

Dan Winters stared at the stern lezal 
face above him, a slow horror dawning in 
his blood-shot eyes. 

“Why, Jedge—” he gulped, “I never 
thought—I mean—I knowed the little 
feller was mighty fond of me, but I didn’t 
know—” 

Judge 2 leaned across the desk. 

is fist came sharply down 
upon the polished surface 








be served. The Judge put 
on his best legal manner. 

“Ten days in jail,’ he 
said briefly. 

It was a simple sentence, 
yet it had, like many other 
simple things of life, com- 
plicated results. Two days 
later Walt Adams himself, 
big, hearty, and a bit 
uncouth, rode into town 
and called upon Judge 
Thorpe, a curious expres- 
sion of shamed sentiment 
on his open, kindly face. 

“Judge,” he said without 
preamble, “I’ve come to see 

ou about Dan Winters. I 
ear he’s in the jug?” 

Judge Thorpe nodded. 

“Yes, Walt, I’m sorry to 
say that he is.” 

The rancher shifted his 
heavy weight from one 
foot to the other, and 
twirled his hat in his hands. 

“Well, Judge, if it’s just 
the same to you, I’d like 
to bail him out.” 

Judge Thorpe shook his 
head with brisk finality. 

“No, Walt, he’s in with- 
out bail. I’m trying to 
teach him a lesson that 
will stick. I can’t have 
him getting drunk on the 








Of life. 


Motor Honeymoon 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


We shall sleep yet beneath star-broken skies; 
And wake with winds of morning in our eyes. 
We shall discover worlds and fields and ways 
To make adventures out of quiet days. 


Out of your days and mine, that we have vowed 
To join together for the little while 

We'll leave the cities and the crowd 

To take the world of roads, gray mile on mile. 


We shall drive yet into the setting sun: 
And feel the dusk and feel the dewy night; 
And make, like God, a world from nothingness 

And say, ‘‘Let there be dark,”’ ‘‘Let there be 


light.” 


The only. ticking clocks we must obey 
Will be your heartbeats and my heartbeats, too: 
And we will listen to the words they say 
And do the things they order us to do. 


“Well, you know now. 
Your dog won’t eat, and | 
won’t let you out before 
your ten days are up. I’ve 
been lenient with you again 
and again. I’ve tried to 
make a decent, self-respect- 
ing man out of you. I’ve 
given you your chance, 
and you’ve thrown it away 
to get drunk with a bunch 
of hoboes. The one responsi- 
bility you’ve ever had 
you’ve failed in. The only 
creature who has ever loved 
you, you’ve condemned to 
death.” 

For the first time in all 
of his careless, ragamuffin 
life, Dan Winters was 
brought face to face with 
reality. Jail sentences he 
did not mind; they were an 
accustomed part of the irre- 
sponsible life of the road. 
But this thing—the terrible 
unreasoning devotion of a 
dog—the fact that he would 
be responsible for the death 
of the dog who loved him, 
depended on him — the 
thought took him by the 
throat, made his voice 
hoarse and broken. 

“Please, Capt’n—I know | 
don’t deserve it, but please, 














county roads with a bunch 
of hoboes.” 

The other nodded slowly, but twirled 
his hat still more violently. 

“Yes, Judge, I’d feel that way about it, 
too. But he was a good worker, the wife 
and kids liked him fine, and—” the last 
and real reason came out with an em- 
barrassed mumble— “his dog won’t eat.” 

The Judge leaned back in his chair and 
regarded the farmer curiously. 

“His dog—won’t eat?” 

“No, sir, not a bite has that confounded 
little pup taken since Dan left him. Just 
sits by the peg where Dan’s coat is hang- 
ing, and whines, and waits. None of us 
can coax him away—little cuss even tried 
to bite me to-day when I wanted to move 
him. I hate to see a good dog dyin’ by 
inches, and I thought maybe—” 

Judge Thorpe felt for his glasses as a 
sort of a safety valve. His calm, judicial 
face gave no hint of the perplexity in his 
mind. Inwardly he was cursing Dan 
Winters heartily, and wishing that the 
impulse of optimism had been stifled in 


Thorpe to himself, “I'd like to wring his 
neck!” 


S? it was in no very pleasant mood 
that he hailed the culprit before him 
that sameday. The man looked up at him 
with sickly, bleared eyes and attempted a 
wan smile that failed miserably in the face 
of the Judge’s stern regard. 

“Well, Dan,” he said sharply, “so 
you're here again. Drunkenness this 
time. Perhaps you’ve forgotten what I 
told you about your dog?” 

The man’s flabby face suddenly went 
white. 

“Oh, say, Capt’n—I mean Jedge—you 
aint goin’ to send my dawg to the pound, 
are you? Honest, there’s a week’s pay 
coming to me—it’ll be enough for his 
board jest these ten days, won’t it? I 
won't never let this happen again, you'll 
see, Jedge—” 

Judge Thorpe cut him short with a 
gesture. 


jest this once—let me off so’s 
I can feed my dawg—” 

Judge Thorpe made a pretense of con- 
sidering. Then he issued the ultimatum 
that he had long ago decided upon. 

a Dan, you’ll stay your ten days in 
jail. 

The man’s face twitched miserably, his 
bleary eyes filled with sudden tears. 

“Jedge—” he faltered, “‘the little feller 
can’t last that long—if only I could feed 
him, jest once or twice—” 

“You can—in jail.” 

Dan’s face brightened perceptibly. 

“You mean I can have him in the jug 
with me?” 

“T don’t mean anything of the kind. 
fa is no place for a decent man—or dog. 

will have your dog brought to you every 
two days to be fed. It will be pretty hard 
on him, but he’ll probably live through it. 
And if he doesn’t—well—” 

The Judge shrugged his shoulders in 
what was meant to be a gesture of careless 
finality. But he could hardly bring him- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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‘Cross Continent by Motor 


Tub Baths, Home Cooked Meals and Spring Beds Made 
Trip a Real Pleasure Jaunt 


This 


HE doctor’s prescription called 
for outdoor life. It is easy for 
the doctor to give such an order; 
it does not seem so easy for the 
patient to obey, especially when he 
has known nothing but the easy com- 
forts of metropolitan existence. But in 
my case it proved not only easy but 
delightful. My wife and I made our new 
home on the chassis of a truck; we avoided 
the danger that. the doctor warned 
against; we recovered the blessing of 
health and we kept the comforts of living 
though we passed through fifteen states 
and more than forty 
cities, saw the Atlantic 
and the Pacific oceans; 
touched the Mexican 
border on the south and 
the Canadian border on 
the north and crossed 
most of the big rivers 
of the United States— 
the Hudson, the Missis- 
sippi, the Rio Grande, 
the Colorado and the 
Columbia. We demon- 
strated to our own satis- 
faction at least that it 
was possible to drive 
across the continent in a 
house on wheels without 
experiencing hardships. 

We enjoyed our tub 
baths as we would have 
done had we remained in 
the metropolis. 

Our ice box which was 
never empty preserved 
ice longer than any we 
had owned in New York 
apartments had done. 

Our home was never 
cold, for heat was at our 
command from stove 
and exhaust. 

lies, bugs and mos- 
quitoes were kept out 
by screens. 

A double ventilating top insulated sun 
heat. 

Light was always available from an 
electric battery. 

Spring beds and easy chairs gave never 
futling rest. 

We traveled 6cco miles and we never 
surrendered a single comfort. 


FTER twenty years of strenuous work 
‘4 asa financial editor in New York City I 
felt the pangs of nerve exhaustion. My 


physician declared that I must free my- 
self from business responsibility and live 
in the open or suffer a complete break- 
down. Having long cherished a desire to 
wander westward by automobile we de- 
termined 


to do so comfortably and 


By R. E. Edmondson 


to restore our health by that means. 

The home we had built on a two and 
one half ton standard truck chassis is 
twenty feet in length, over all. It is six 
feet four inches wide. Its height is nine 
feet nine inches from the roof to the 
ground. ‘The chassis has a_ 150-inch 
wheel base and the loaded weight of the 
whole is 12,0co pounds. The power is 
supplied by a four cylinder motor deliver- 
ing a level road speed of twenty-five miles 
an hour. 





The two-burner oil stove for cooking and thirty-inch wall bed made 
this house on wheels a real home 


A strong body of wood is fourteen feet 
long with an inside height of six feet; it 
has a ventilating double roof insulating 
against sun heat; a “bull nose” gun and 
fishing tackle compartment; two electric 
dome lights; exhaust heater in floor; 
facilities for radio equipment; shatter- 
proof glass in nine windows and wind- 
shield; copper screens and window 
shades; two front doors and one forty- 
inch wide rear door with folding steps; 
six outside supply drawers; large clothes 
lockers and many inside drawers and 
small pantry, library and medicine com- 
partments; roomy and_ comfortable 
leather-upholstered passenger and driv- 
ing seats; eighty pound cork-lined ice- 
box; and short-length outside-drain enam- 





eled bath-tub supplied with water from 
two twenty gallon tanks through a pump 
delivering three gallons a minute. 

Inside demountable equipment in- 
cludes thirty-inch wide wall-beds with 
springs; two-burner cooking oil stove 
supplied by an _ eight-gallon outside 
reserve tank—heating the inside of the 
car up to seventy-five degrees within 
twenty minutes during freezing weather; 
convenient facilities for kitchen utensils 
and washing dishes; white enameled wall 
buffet table; altimeter, thermometer, 
stormoguide and eight-day clock. 

In the outside equip- 
ment are air spring shock 
absorbers on the front— 
which, combined with 
semi- pneumatic front 
tires and heavy weight 
of vehicle on wonderful 
chrome-vanadium rear 
springs make for easy 
riding and driving on 
rear solid tires (my wife 
has driven truck many 
miles); three fifteen gal- 
lon gasoline tanks sepa- 
rately connected with 
vacuum; eight gallon 
engine oil reserve tank 
under body; a folding 
bracket attached to rear 
door supports a_ big 
trunk carrying tent that 
is fastened to rear of 
body when camping and 
forming a ten-foot exten- 
sion, which, with cush- 
ioned locker tops, en- 
ables the outfit to take 
six friends on camping 
trips. The total cost 
was $8cco. 


Practicality First 


Built to last for years, 
“Fairplay”, so named 
from the writer's busi- 
ness slogan, has been frequently termed the 
most complete, compact and serviceable 
traveling outfit of the kind ever crossing 
the continent successfully. An audience 
was had at every stop, spectators being 
eager tolearn of construction and facilities, 
demonstrating a wide-spread interest i 
automobile house-cars throughout the 
country. Authorities have stated that 
it was the first truck of its weight to take 
the route traversed with success. In no 
important feature did the outfit fail to 
meet most exacting requirements during 
the trip. 

The lowest mileage made in one day 
(ten hours driving) was forty-two, in low 
gear through heavy mud in Nebraska 
and Kansas; while the greatest—205§ 































































34 ‘Cross Continent by Motor: 


miles—was recorded over the splendidly 
aved California highway between San 

ote Obispo and San Francisco, an 

average of over twenty miles per hour. 

The worst roads encountered were 
between the Mississippi river and Cali- 
fornia—ninety per cent “to the bad” 
largely due to heavy rains; but, excepting 
where inexperience of the driver led into 
situations calling for outside help, this 
truck covered the whole journey under its 
own power. 

Other “‘house-cars” met appeared to 
be either too luxurious to be practical or 
were built more for “getting there” than 
for real comfort in traveling. Luxurious 
and “showy” or advertising gutfits could 
not pass through some of the trails 
negotiated—they were mostly too wide 
for the narrow roads, too long for hairpin 
curves or too heavy for doubtful bridges. 

Leaving New York City in July, 1923; 
we headed north along the east bank of 
the lordly Hudson river, bidding ‘‘good- 
by” to its historical palisades on the 
western shore. 


At the St. Lawrence 


Our first destination was Morristown, 
N. Y., on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
“Fairplay” was driven out on what is 
called “The Point”—a wooded land of 
several acres belonging to an old aristo- 
cratic estate—with its nose on the bank 
seventy-five feet from the great water- 
way, facing Brockville, Ontario, Canada, 
across about a mile of crystal-clear 
expanse, with fragments of the famous 
Laurentian Cliffs, hundreds of centuries 
old, outcropping on the shores. 

The next day a hose was run from the 
pump in the car down into the river and 
thereafter during a stay of several weeks 
fresh water was drawn directly into 
basins and tub when desired. Fishing, 
swimming, boating and visiting quaint 
Brockville formed pleasant day diver- 
sions while at night, seated in the com- 
fortable chairs, we watched the twinkling 
lights of big lake steamers and freighters 
and listened to the 
“put-put” of the merry 
bootleggers who rushed 
from shore to shore. 


Off for California 
At the end of a hot 


summer made excep- 
tionally pleasant by 
the cool breezes of the 
St. Lawrence river, the 
Canadian boundary 
was left behind and the 
Yellowstone Trail west- 
ward. was entered near. 
Syracuse, N. Y 

The Yellowstone 
Trail leads through 
Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, 
Penn., and across 
northern Ohio along 
Lake Erie via Cleve- 
land and Toledo, O.— 
a beautiful route over 
fine paved roads. 

Just before entering Detroit we were 
attacked by one of Henry’s “Lizzies”’, 
which had got loose and was running 
amuck on the slippery pavement following 
a shower. She was first seen circling 














round and round about a hundred yards 
distant, apparently getting ready for a 
spring. Just as our car came to a full 
stop she swung round and _ viciously 
kicked our left front fender with one of 
her “hind legs”’. 





Bathtub, mirror and pump are conveniently 
assembled near the back door 


Both drivers alighted to exchange 
remarks and inspect damage. Lizzie’s 
rear mudguard was torn off and axle bent 
as a result of 12,000 pound “Fairplay” 
refusing to budge when contact was 
made; while only a few scratches appeared 
on the big ‘“‘bus”’. 

“It’s on me,” good-naturedly said the 
owner of the Ford as he handed the 
writer a cigar, accepting all blame. 

Dogs cost more than flivvers in De- 
troit, which assessed $50 for an Airedale. 
However, in the bill of sale his pedigree 
called him ‘‘Freedom Fairplay’’, which was 
interpreted as a favorable omen inasmuch 
as the traveling home, as before mentioned, 
had been given the name “Fairplay”. 





Looking forward in the car. Ample and comfortable bed space is provided 


The new member of the family was 
promptly nicknamed “Terry” because of 
his scrapping abilities, but the girls of 
the continental camps insisted upon 
calling him “Murphy” after character- 
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istic whiskers adorning his homely but 
pugnacious face. 

Parking space was found one day 
toward evening in a green field near 
Bryan, Ohio, after a run of 121 miles, 
While at supper, “Terry”, who had been 
tied to a camp-chair, suddenly jumped at 
a noise and dragged the chair over him- 
self. The leash broke and the now panic. 
stricken Airedale was off like a streak 
across the field in the twilight. 

‘“‘There goes $50 worth of dog’’, wailed 
my wife as he disappeared in the tall 
grass. But he was found later sitting 
atremble in the darkness about two 
hundred yards distant, and after much 
coaxing was persuaded to return to the 
family fold. 

Passing Round Chicago 

Not desiring to pass through crowded 
Chicago, instead of pursuing the main 
highway into that city, a road not so well- 
known had been taken paralleling it 
some miles south and which led via 
Davenport, Iowa, thence to Des Moines 
and Omaha. Going over the long bridge 
into Davenport the first view was had of 
the Mississippi river, very muddy here. 

Warnings of slow going through Iowa 
were soon made good ten miles east of 
Belle Plain, where a mud hole of about 
one hundred yards long stretched across 
the entire highway. Not having had 
experience in navigating such an “ocean” 
the driver did not—as he should have 
done—move the truck slowly in low gear 
in the almost hub-deep ruts, where the 
ground was hardest at bottom, and gon- 
sequently ploughed a_ new path into 
“bottomless gumbo” that stuck closer 
than a brother 

Passenger cars got through after 
exciting dashes with passengers outside 
and pushing—but there we stayed. A 
path back to ruts was dug with a shovel, 
and finally, passing farmers helped to 
get the machine out of the black sea. 


A Hold-up in Kansas 

leaving Hastings, Nebraska, 
quoting from diary: 
“We ran into heavy 
dried mud with a crust 
through which the 
wheels broke and had 
to travel thirty miles 
in third gear. Passage 
was then had into a 
prairie district, where 
one could see nearly 
one hundred miles dis- 
tant.” Kansas was 
entered. 

“This way in’, 
Kansas farmer volun- 
teer road-workers care- 
fully guided, pointing 
to the roadway which 
had been ploughed up. 

“This way out’, 
they added, with out- 
stretched hands palm 
up, after we stuck in 
the soft mud beneath 
—a sort of “Pay as 
you leave” proposition. 

Many automobilists later bitterly com- 
plained of the same experience in Kansas. 

During the ten hours under way in the 

(Continued on page 96) 
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THE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Turn mg the Spothght on Statesmen from the Country ’s Better Half 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


HE selection of President William 

M. Jardine of the Kansas State 

College of Agriculture as Secretary 

of Agriculture probably marks a 
profound change in the policy of that 
department. It has been taken so far out 
of politics that it has been almost taken 
out of the Government. In no other 
department of the Government are the 
bureaus so strongly entrenched, and in 
no other department are the bureaus so 
closely allied with power- 
ful factions in Congress. 
This alliance was largely 
instrumental in defeating 
the recommendations 
of the President’s agri- 
cultural commission con- 
cerning relief legislation. 
The Dickinson bill which 
ousted the Haugen (the 
President’s) bill in the 
House was drawn by 
Dr. Taylor, chief of the 
bureau of agricultural 
economics, and actually 
specified that bureau in- 
stead of the Department 
of Agriculture as the 
recipient of certain ad- 
ministrative authority. 
There has been quite a 
tendency toward such 
legislation of recent 
years, with the result 
that the bureaus are 
overshadowing the De- 
partment. The Depart- 
ment is the Secretary, 
who comes and goes, 
but the bureaus go on 
forever. There is no 
deep, dark plotting and 
cussedness in all this. 
It is simply a natural 
process of bureaucratic 
evolution, the hardest 
political tendency in the 
world to overcome. The 
farmers wanted to fix 
things so that the politi- 
cians couldn’t interfere 
with the scholars and 
scientists of the bureaus, 
and they have fixed 
things so that savants 
are close to keeping the 
President or any one else from _ inter- 
fering with oligarchic self-determination 
in the Department of Agriculture. 
Now, Jardine thinks that the more the 
bureaus know farmers and the less they 
know congressmen the better it will be 
for everybody, including the farmers 
and the general public. So, as much 
as he can in a few years, the former 


Sunset Staff Correspondent 


cow-puncher of Idaho and Montana, 
turned agronomist in Utah, will strive to 
check the growth of that great aggrega- 
tion of bureaus which aspires to be the 
hegemony of the American Government, if 
it is not already such. 

It’s pretty much a Western cabinet 
this Yankee President has round him. 
Wilbur of the Navy, from California; 
Jardine, from Kansas and beyond; Kel- 
logg from Minnesota; Work from Colo- 


ae 


newly appointed as Secretary of Agriculture 


rado, and last, but not least, Hoover from 
California. With this band of Westerners 
in the cabinet and the big committees of 
Congress largely headed by Western 
men, the West ought to get its “rights” 
in the next Congress. The last session 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress was the 
usual do-nothing lame-duck affair. The 
amendment of the Reclamation Act in 
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William M. Jardine, President of the Kansas State College of Agriculture, 


regard to the method of payment for land 
was the most important piece of legisla- 
tion exclusively affecting the West. Next 
to it I would rank the recognition of the 
principle of Federal responsibility for good 
roads in the National Parks. Strictly speak- 
ing the recognition came at the first session 
of the late Congress, but it was the final 
session that backed it up with real money. 
On a three-year development calling for 
$7,5c0,cco for roads in the National 
Parks, $3,5c0,cco are 
now appropriated or 
authorized. Hereafter it 
will not be. necessary 
for Stephen Mather, di- 
rector of the National 
Park Service, to build or 
buy roads out of hisown 
pocket, so that the people 
who roll up to the en- 
trances of some of the 
Parks on million-dollar 
state highways will not 
have to. park their 
cars and continue on 
hay-burners, 


U 
The New 


Alaskan Governor 


EORGE A. PARKS 

is a wonderful man 
—so the Eastern papers 
have discovered. ‘One of 
them in a highly arti- 
ficial interview with the 
new governor of Alaska 
declared that he knew 
all the people of Alaska, 
and that all of them— 
55,162—knewhim. The 
same interview intro- 
duced some new factors 
into anthropology by 
discovering that George 
is a part of Alaska and 
Alaska isa part of him. 
When George gets back 
to the “‘mushers” he will 
have to take a lot of 
chafing as well as do 
some considerable ex- 
plaining. of these and 
other statements about 
him or attributed to 
him. No doubt George will be asked, 
“What d’ye mean, ‘Alaska panorama, 
unbroken by signs of civilization or vege- 
tation, out on the mush?’ ” 

The Alaskans should understand that 
all eastern news editors are thoroughly 
traditionalized. Alaska as a region of 
economic resources and future empire is 
nothing to them, but if you get some 
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36 The West at Washington: 


sledge dogs, Indians and Eskimos into a 
sort of movie misrepresentation of the 
social, climatic and economic conditions 
of the country, it is first-page and roto- 
gravure stuff. This misimpressionistic 
attitude toward Alaska had just been 
stirred into new virulence by the dash of 
the dogs to Nome with diphtheria anti- 
toxin when Parks arrived in Washington. 
One of the first things that 
greeted him was a half-tone 
reproduction of a “typical 
Nome family”, said typical 
family being a_parka-clad 
group of Eskimos. 

Perhaps this topsy-turvy 
result of the efforts of Wild 
West editors raised in the 
Bronx or Georgetown passed 
unnoticed by the surveyor- 
general of Alaska, for he 
was personally in that con- 
dition soon after arriving 
in Washington for his annual 
discussion of Alaska public 
land affairs. The circum- 
stances, however, were en- 
tirely creditable to him. 
President Coolidge with his 
usual violent external regis- 
trations of internal excite- 
ment told George that Scott 
Bone was not desirous of 
another term as governor of 
Alaska and that he, the 
President, had decided, on 
good authority, to tender the 
position to George A. Parks. 
George looked sheepish and 
probably forgot to thank 
the President. Such things 
are always embarrassing to 
a man who has not learned 
how to play as well as do his 

art in life. From a talk | 
ad later with the tall, an- 
gularly mobile governor-to- 
be I can picture him as 
blushing, side-swiping his not 
too well parted hair, looking 
at the President in a tangen- 
tial sort of way and “beating” it at the 
first opportunity. The “beating” brought 
him in about five minutes from the 
White House to the Department of the 
Interior, where he rushed in on his super- 
ior, former Governor Spry of Utah, com- 
missioner-general of the land office, and 
asked breathlessly: 

“Am I big enough for it?” 

“Big enough for what?” 

“The governorship of Alaska?” 

“Do you want it?” 

“T’ve got it!” 

“First I knew of it, but I’ll say you’re 
big enough for it.” 


> 


An Unexpected Boost 


Under the circumstances the Com- 
missioner-General thought he would be 
justified in granting Parks’ request for 
half a day oft—for wonderment and cele- 
bration. Being human, the latter doubt- 
less passed a part of the time imagining 
his home-coming to Juneau as pro-consul 
of Washington for the vast territory of 
Alaska; he, George Parks, Denver boy, 
for eighteen years a plain engineer and 
surveyor in Alaska earning a modest 
civil service living, $1320 up to $4400 a 








year, just an ordinary, well-meaning, 
hard-working sort of a fellow, with no 
more knowledge of front or up-stage 
posturing than a reindeer, coming back 
home as governor—governor of that 
wonderland of hugeness—Alaska, his 
Alaska. 

The governor-elect says, and you must 
believe him, that he never thought of 


encyclopedia of that vast territory 


being governor, didn’t know that there 
was going to be a vacancy, never laid any 
wires for the job, never asked anybody 
to recommend him. Just had the job 
handed to him, about as the cloakroom 
boy gives you your coat after dinner. 
However, there is a sort of Roger Babson 
“be-good-and-you’ll-be-rich”” moral _be- 
hind the appointment. When President 
Harding and party visited Alaska in 1922 
it was inevitable that Parks should be 
added to the local escort as a sort of living 
encyclopedia of Alaska. Secretaries 
Work and Hoover talked much with him 
about the many-sided northland and 
remarked to each other that he was the 
sort of man that might serve Alaska well 
in a larger field. So, when the larger- 
field time came, they told the President 
about him. Small boys, viewing the long 
line of life ahead, should learn from this 
true story that it always pays to know 
your lesson and put your best foot forward 
when in the presence of strange elders. 
He Likes His Alaska Raw 
The new governor is not of those who 


are always worrying about the Alaska 
problem. Alaska is no problem to him. 


Theodore M. Knappen 
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George A. Parks, new Governor of Alaska, isa walking 
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It is simply a grand chunk of the great 
outdoors. The people who have taken 
root there know the country well, like 
the climate, love the rugged terrain and 
don’t care very much—away down in- 
side—whether it develops or not. Many 
of them doubtless oppose development. 
It is impossible to get Mr. Parks to paint 
pictures of the future of his domain, but 
after a while you corkscrew 
out of him a belief that the 
territory has resources of an 
extraordinary nature and 
that they will be used some 
day and will support a large 
population. As he sees it, a 
living is rather easily made 
in Alaska and he doesn’t 
fully understand why settlers 
don’t come in faster, wonders 
whether the old American 
love of occupation of new 
lands is dead or what is the 
matter. The thing is so 
puzzling that even now with 
the Alaska Railway com- 
pleted, hundreds of miles of 
automobile roads and thou- 
sands of miles of tote-roads 
and trails, improved river 
navigation, etc., the new 
governor hasn’t any clear-cut 
ideas as to whether Alaska 
is ever going to havea settle- 
ment boom or not. He 
wouldn’t be © surprised, 
though, to wake up some 
day and confront a rush to 
Alaska. Why not? Isn't 
Florida having its first boom 
right now, 105 years after 
Andrew Jackson started to 
life it from Spain? After 
sand, flatness, alligators and 
grapefruit, people may react 
in favor of tundra, moun- 
tains, Kenai bears and rein- 
deer meat. 

In the meantime you can 
get a good piece of land 
free from Uncle Sam almost 
any place you want it in Alaska. If the 
piece you pick hasn’t been surveyed yet 
call on George any time between now and 
June 16 and he will survey it for you and 
steer you through the red tape, which, he 
says, doesn’t amount to much anyway. 
After that he will be busy with other 
matters but probably can find time to tell 
you of a choice location (he’s seen them 
all, winter and summer) especially if you 
should call on him at Juneau. As for 
other opportunities in Alaska, well, the 
new governor is unmarried and only forty- 
two. 





U 


Eastern Ignorance of 
Far Western Conditions 


PEAKING of the constitutional in- 

capacity of Eastern editors to com- 
prehend the West, the Washington Post 
recently published an editorial on the 
forest situation which showed that the 
writer thought the National Parks and 
the National Forests were one and the 
same thing. Right under the dome of 
the Capitol! On the foundation of such 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Rands regarded the new primary teacher 


though tfully. One day, only, on the 


reservation and already she 


had defied him} 


Grace Says Grace 


“QU indians! Why, Mr Rand: | By Estelle Aubrey Brown 


never even dreamed of doing 
such a thing!” 

Winthrop Rands, lean, bronzed of 
face, from his height of six feet looked 
quizzically down upon the perturbed girl 
before him. His eyes had the faint sus- 
picion of a twinkle, but he said quietly: 
“Persons accepting Federal appointments 
on Indian reservations should be prepared 
to do many things they never have 
dreamed of doing.” 

“But I came west to teach, not to—to 
preach,” retorted Grace Rawlins, im- 
patiently. “My appointment said noth- 
ing of—o saying grace, as you call it. I 
won't do it!’ coi 

Rands_ regarded his new _ primary 
teacher with ill-concealed approval. She 
had been on the Navajo reservation one 
day and had already defied his authority. 
Being an Indian Agent might have its 
compensations, he thought, observing the 
fair, youthful face of the girl who occu- 
pied one of the two chairs in his untidy 
agency office. 

‘How can she manage to look so clean 
after that stage ride of forty miles from 
Winslow,” he mused. “After it I look 
like an animated Arizona sand dune.” 

“Miss Rawlins, as agent in charge I 
must assign you certain duties. I am 
obliged to ignore the fact that some of 
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those duties may be somewhat—unusual. 
But—” 

Rands smiled. 
appear less an austere official, 
rather good-looking young man. 

“You see, | know how disquieting this 
particular duty may be. The two other 
teachers are in charge of the pupils’ dinner 
and supper hours, but until your arrival 
I have been substituting in the dining- 
room at breakfast.” 

“You mean,” Grace Rawlins asked 
incredulously, “that you have been saying 
grace for all those Indians?” 

“There’s only two hundred of them. 
It’s really no more trouble to return 
thanks for two hundred than for two.” 

“But suppose they are not all thankful 
for the same things! 
“As a matter of fact, I don’t think they 
are thankful for anything. Of that you 
can judge later. Yousee the pupils march 
into the dining-room and remain standing 
in their places until grace is said. All you 
have to do is to stand in the center of the 
room and say it. Privately, I suggest that 
you make it snappy. Indians have good 
appetites.’ 
The girl’s tense face relaxed suddenly. 


The smile made him 
more a 


Her brown eyes regarded Rands with 
a new interest. 
“Do you mind,” she asked tenta- 
tiv ely , ‘telling me just how you said 
grace?” 
“T do! 
“Why?” 
‘Well, I wouldn’t want you to use it for 
a model.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it wasn’t.” 

“Oh!” The girl smiled. “Then there is 
no particular form of grace, Mr. Rands? 
] may say whatever I please!” 

“Whatever you please, Miss Rawlins. 
It might be well, of course, to keep in mind 
the fact that the older pupils understand 
English fairly well. Also, the Missionary 
has the inconsiderate habit of dropping 
in unexpectedly at mealtime.” 

“Dropping in—from where?” asked the 
girl. 

“From the Mission. You passed it on 
your way to the agency—about five miles 
out.” 

“We passed a shack with a bell on it. 
Was that it?” Rands nodded. “That’s 
all we did pass. We met four Indians on 
horseback. They wore some sort of uni- 
form. Who were they?” 

“Indian police,” said Rands, senten- 
tiously, “after Old Begah.” 

“They had guns.” remarked Miss 
Rawlins. 


I mind terribly.” 





“Do all these Indians go round 























































































38 Grace Says Grace: 


carrying guns? Father was anxious over 
my coming away out here, but the Civil 
Service Commission wrote him these 
Indians were entirely safe.” 

The eyes of the Agent gleamed in 
amusement. “They are safe enough—all 
you will see. Only Indian police are per- 
mitted to wear arms, but many of the 
Indians have them. Old Begah used his 
last week. I sent a policeman to bring his 

orphan grandson into school. It seems 
the policeman was an avowed enemy of 
his and Old Begah began shooting on 
sight—shot him through both knees. He 
will never mount a horse again—about 
the worst thing that can befall a Navajo.” 

‘Who is Old Begah?”’ questioned Grace. 

‘*He’s an old Indian who has terrorized 
the reservation for years. The last Agent 
had him tried by the Indian Court. It 
sentenced him to three months’ hard 
labor in the agency jail, and Old Begah 
gave his jailers the time of their lives. 
When he got out, he bided his time, held 
up the Agent one cold night thirty miles 
from the agency, made him take off his 
clothes, turned his horse loose and left 
him there.” 

“Perhaps that was just his uncultured 
way of expressing his sense of humor,” 
commented the girl. “How did the agent 
get back to the agency?” 

“He didn’t get here. He walked ten 
miles in the other.direction and wired his 
resignation from Winslow.” 

“Oh.” There was disdain in her voice. 
“No wonder the old Indian thinks he can 
do as he likes.” 

“He’s going to find out he can’t,” 
observed Rands. ‘This shooting affray 
makes him amenable to the state law. It 
will not be any Indian Court that will 
sentence him this time.” 

The girl frowned. “Those four big 
policemen—if they catch Old Begah—it 
will mean the penitentiary for him?” 

Rands nodded. 

“Poor old Indian! Think of shutting a 
wild spirit like his—and a sense of humor 
—up in‘ prison. A _ sense of humor 
shouldn’t be imprisoned, ever, It’s need- 
ed too badly outside.” 

“I can dispense with Old Begah’s 
peculiar brand of it,” Rands told her. 
“Shooting a tribesman in cold blood is not 
my idea of a joke.” 

“Well, I don’t like the idea of four big 
young Indians with guns going after one 
old one,” retorted Grace spiritedly. “If 
they don’t get him, I shall make his 
escape the subject for returning thanks 
tomorrow morning!” 

Rands wanted to remind her of her 
recent declaration to decline this duty. 
He prudently refrained. “Old Begah is 
hiding over in the Summer Wells district,” 
he told her. ““They may hunt him for days. 
You had better select some object nearer 
home for which to be thankful.” 


EARER home! At the word “home” 

the young girl looked at Rands and the 
rough agency office as though viewing them 
for the first time. She saw again the long 
miles of trackless, wind-swept desert she 
had that day traversed to reach this oasis. 
An adobe éasis, without a tree, a flower— 
not even a blade of grass; nothing but the 
low agency buildings encircling a_ rec- 
tangular stretch “of sand, beaten into 
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Some steady quality in the white man's gaze made the Indian 


pavement by the trampling feet of dusky 
Indian pupils. 

In every direction rolled an ocean of 
shifting sand, with occasional sun- 
bleached bones topping its drifted crests 
like whitecaps. Her fair skin was badly 
sunburned. Her reddish bobbed hair was 
filled with a fine, powdery dust. And 
back home, in sleepy shady Clarksville, 
Pennsylvania, the roses were blooming! 

Rands wisely turned to his desk. 
“Thinks she has a sense of humor, does 
she?” he mused. “She'll need it if she 
stays here. She will have to stay till 
Monday, anyway. And if she says grace 
tomorrow morning, I’m going to be on 
hand to see if she makes a good job of it.” 

The girl’s gaze turned from the window. 
Her misty eyes met Rands’ mirthful blue 
ones. Instinctively she resented his look 
of amusement. 

“T think this is a perfectly horrible 
place,’ the new primary teacher an- 
nounced, firmly. “Tomorrow I shall take 
the stage for home.” 

“There is no stage on Sunday.” Rands 
regarded his new instructor appraisingly. 
“It is to be gegretted you do not possess 





that sense of humor you value so highly 
in Indians.” 

No sense of humor? She, who had 
laughed her way through her twenty 
years of life! Grace’s eyes darkened 
ominously. 

“It requires a very healthy sense of 
humor to endure life at an Indian 
agency,” Rands said. “Either that—or 
congenital feeble-mindedness.” 

“Yes?” His new teacher’s tone was 
suspiciously sweet. . “You arouse my 
curiosity, Mr. Rands, as to the probable 
source from which Indian agents are 
recruited.” 

Rands laughed. ‘Guess I deserved 
that. Suppose you stay for one week, 
anyway, and satisfy that curiosity first- 
hand. There’s the supper bugle—come 
on out and watch your future pupils line 
up for their Government gravy.” 

Grace stood beside Rands to watch a 
hundred Indian boys form a straggling 
line before them. The agent pointed to 
the tail of the wriggling line. “Those are 
your pupils—the little fellows.” 

The little fellows’ new teacher regarded 
them critically. 
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Grace Says Grace: 











hesitate. Roughly he motioned to Rands to step aside 


“Do they have handkerchiefs?” she 
asked pointedly. 

“They do. A new, clean one every 
Sunday morning. Only omniscience 
knows where they blow to for they are 
seldom ever seen again.” 

“I’m hungry,” Grace announced as the 
ranks of the to-be civilized youngsters 
marched away in the direction of the 
school dining-room. “I had breakfast at 
five o’clock this morning in Winslow, to 
catch that awful stage. We don’t eat 
with the Indians, do we?” she asked, 
apprehensively. 

“We do not! We have an employees’ 
mess. I can promise you roast mutton, 
baked potatoes, canned tomatoes and 
pie. Tomorrow, mutton chops—this is 
a sheep country, you know; but never 
mind, you'll find out. Mrs. Long, the 
matron, will assign you your quarters. 
Let me know if you need anything.” 

Mrs. Long proved to be quite the re- 
verse of what her name led one to expect. 
She was very short, very plump and 
very placid. There was, too, -a.: very 
kindly sympathy in her eyes as. she 
showed the new nostalgic primary teacher 





to her quarters. She knew the signs. 

“Tt isn’t much,” she said truthfully 
enough as Grace looked about the scantily 
furnished room, “but when you unpack 
your trunk and get out your own things 
it won’t look so bare. New to the Indian 
Service, aren’t you?” she asked kindly. 

Grace nodded, speechless. 

“Well, don’t make up your mind not to 
stay until you’ve given us a chance. It 
really isn’t so dreadful as it seems at first. 
And Mr. Rands is a good agent—very 
different from some of the dead ones I’ve 
worked with. He’s single, too.” She 
smiled meaningly. “The women in the 
Service are mostly old maids or widows. 
At that, there’s been a lot of prinking up 
done here since Mr. Rands came. Much 
good it did ’em! 

“You go on duty in the dining-room in 
the morning?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, if on duty means saying grace 
for all those dreadful little Indians,” 
replied Grace. She grasped the matron’s 
plump hand beseechingly. ‘‘For heaven’s 
sake, tell me what to say.” 

“Oh, say anything that comes handy,” 
Mrs. Long said, calmly. “The Indians 
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will be too busy 
watching to see if 
the oatmeal’s 
burned again to no- 
tice what you say. 
And if the Indians 
don’t mind, I guess 
the Lord won’t.” 


HE troubled 
early Sabbath 
slumbers of Grace 
Rawlins were rudely 
broken by a shrill 
bugle call outside 
her window. Start- 
led, she recalled her 
strange surround- 
ings with a groan. 
She looked at her 
watch. Six o’clock! 
““Whata perfectly 
heathenish hour to 
make people get 
up,” she grumbled. 
A look in the 
cracked mirror con- 
firmed her suspi- 
cions that her nose 
was peeling from 
yesterday's sun- 
urn. 

“Even if it is nec- 
essary to civilize 
these littlesavages,” 
she thought rebel- 


liously as she 
dressed, ‘“‘it= isn’t 
necessary to get 


them out of bed at 
six o’cloek on Sun- 
day morning to be- 
gin it. 1 don’t be- 
lieve they are any 
more thankful for 
it than l am. And 
if they aren’t”’—she 
paused, musing. “If 


they don’t look 
grateful.” she de- 
cided, as the final breakfast bugle 


sounded, “I certainly shall not misrepre- 
sent them to their Good Spirit by saying 
they are.” 

Grace found the kitchen detail of 
Indian girls placing the food on the long 
tables that filled the big bare dining-room. 
There were plates heaped with white 
bread. Oatmeal and milk stood ready to 
be served, flanked by pitchers of hot 
coffee and golden syrup. 

She took up her position on the ros- 
trum in the center of the room. With 
sinking heart she watched the long lines of 
boys and girls enter and take their places 
at the table, to the accompaniment of 
guttural voices low-pitched in strange 
accents. 

The tramp of feet ended. Voices died 
away. An incredible silence descended. 
Grace could hear the pounding of her own 
heart as two hundred young Indians, 
oozing ingratitude, waited for her to 
return thanks. 


ANDS had witnessed many strange 
scenes in this Indian country, but none 
stranger than that of Grace Rawlins, 
flapper, late of Clarksville, Pennsylvania, 


her reddish bobbed head impiously. high,. 






































































40 Grace Says Grace: 


saying grace for the first time in her 
graceless young life. Her declaration of 
ingratitude, hurled defiantly over the 
heads of the heedless Indians, reached 
Rands clearly. 

“Lord, we are not thankful for a seven 
o’clock Sunday morning breakfast. We 
are not thankful for oatmeal and molasses. 
We are not thankful for anything in this 
horrible place. Amen.” 

If her stolid hearers sensed anything 
amiss in the customary and—to them— 
quite unnecessary procedure, they 
did not betray it. That the 





““Give them desk work for a few days,” 
she suggested. “You will find some 
kindergarten material in that cupboard. 
Let them cut out pictures and paste 
scrap-books—anything to keep them 
busy.” 

“Do they speak English at all,’ Grace 
questioned anxiously. 

“Some of them do—a little. But they 
won’t talk until they know you. But 
whether they talk or not,”’ Miss Silverton 
turned to go, “try to teach them at least 
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blackboard and wrote thereon two new 
words: 
bobbed 
hair 
And it would indeed have been a be- 
nighted little heathen whose brain re- 
mained impervious to that morning’s 
intensive objective pedagogy. Miss Sil- 
verton, jn charge of the pupils’ dinner hour 
was mystified by what appeared to be 
secret signals wigwagged from table to 
table. First one little brave, then another, 
put down his knife and fork and 
with a peculiar gesture that Grace 





would have recognized with a 





signal word—Amen—had reached 
them was evidenced by the thun- 
derous impact of two hundred 
stools simultaneously withdrawn 
and an equal number of young 
braves deposited thereon. Grace 
stood watching their gastronomic 
feats in amazement when Rands 
cameup. Her face flushed guiltily. 
Had he heard her? 

He smiled as he shook hands. 
“T’ve brought you a new pupil.” 
He indicated a bedraggled boy of 
about ten years whom he held 
firmly by the hand. 

The boy was clad in a shred of 
blanket, belted at the waist with 
a row of handwrought silver orna- 
ments. His long matted hair 
hung over his eyes, wild as a 
young hawk’s. He was unbe- 
lievably dirty. 

“This is Old Begah’s grandson,” 
Rands told her. “A policeman 
just brought him in. After he 
gets some breakfast, I’ll turn 
him over to the matron for a 
bath and some clothes.” 

They found a vacant place at 
a table and filled a plate with 
food. The boy gazed about him 
in affright, fear and hunger 
striving for supremacy. A large 
boy at the table spoke to him in 
his own tongue and indicated the 
food. It was enough. Scorning 
aids other than his hands, young 
Begah went into action. 

The girl regarded her new 
pupil dubiously. “Did Old Begah 
escape?” she asked with interest. 

“For the present. They found 
this boy hiding in a deserted ho- 
gan, after locating his pony which 








The Resurrection 
By Maud Morrison Huey 


The world is an enchanted place, 
In all its wakening splendor— 
The blossoms on the alder bough, 
The birch leaves green and tender, 
The pussy-willows on the bank 
Softly gray and slender. 
Flowers on every bluff of it! 
Oh, can I get enough of it? 


Blue and yellow, pink and white, 
All in gay confusion; 

Crimson splashes, lavender, 
Adorable profusion. 

Heaven has fallen at my feet, 
Magical delusion! 

Now let me drink my fill of it 

From every rippling rill of it. 


Let such beauty stab my sight 
Into sudden wonder; 
Pierce the mold that covers me; 
Tear my husk asunder. 
Now I hear the heavens roll 
With a voice of thunder. 
Burst, my heart! Thy sweetness spill, 
As doth the yellow daffodil. 


smile, fluffed out a wholly im- 
aginary mop of curly hair about 
his closely cropped brown head. 
Civilizing processes were under 
way. 


THE following noon, on_ her 
way to the classroom, Grace 
stopped at the school kitchen for 
some flour paste as a necessary 
adjunct to the desk work Miss 
Silverton had recommended. She 
made known her wants to Mrs, 
Smalley, the sorely tried school 
cook. 

“Of course,” agreed Mrs. 
Smalley. “Just wait a jiffy.” She 
procured a large saucepan with a 
long handle and set to work, 
maintaining a running conversa- 
tion as she stirred. 

“Like it here? Mighty few do. 
The young ones don’t stay— 
unless the agent happens to be 
single. It’s mostly the old maids 
that stay on. You aint one yet” 
—she inspected Grace calmly— 
“but [ll bet a cookie you will be 
one if you stay in the Indian 
Service. That’s the meat caldron,’ 
as Grace paused before a huge’ 
iron kettle firmly suspended over 
an open squat stove; “that’s 
where the pupils’ mutton is 
cooked—and some other things,” 
she chuckled. 

“Mutton,” she went on. ““That’s 
all we get here. I’ve fried 
mutton and roasted mutton and 
stewed mutton till its a wonder 
I aint bleating. The Government 
wants to encourage these Indians 
to raise better sheep, so it buys 
all their ol’ wethers ’n rams 











he had ridden till it dropped. 





Old: Begah can’t be far away.” 

“Does Old Begah speak Eng- 
lish?”’ Grace asked. 

Rands grinned. “He has a choice 
assortment of words which he uses to 
express his opinion of white men in general 
and Indian agents in particular. None of 
it is fit for a lady’s ears, so don’t put him 
on your visiting list.” 

‘Just the same, I want to see Old 
Begah,” Grace told him stubbornly. 


NINE o'clock on Monday morning 
found the new primary teacher facing 
a classroom of some forty partially tamed 
little full-bloods, all apparently deaf and 
dumb, whose night-black eyes never for 
an instant wandered from their new 
instructor. Miss Silverton, senior teacher, 
elderly, worn, came in to proffer kindly 
advice. 





two new English words every day.” 
Two new words every day! Whether 
they talk or not! Righteously per- 
plexed, Grace ran her fingers through her 
reddish, bobbed hair where it fluffed out 
so nicely over her ears. The effect was 
dynamic. She could fairly feel the 
electrifying thrill that ran through her 
staring pupils. Black eyes snapped eager- 
f concentrated warmth of gaze 
could enkindle, the new teacher’s ruddy 
hair would have burst forth in flames. 
“You poor little benighted heathen,” 
she remarked, suddenly enlightened. 
“Just imagine never having seen bobbed 
hair before. I had no idea Indians were 
as uncivilized as that!” 
With a sardonic smile on her lips the 
new teacher, chalk in hand, went to the 


that’s tougher’n tripe and expects 
me to cook ’em tender.” 

Grace lifted the hot lid of the caldron 
cautiously. “It smells good,” she said 

“It is good—generally. But if you’d 
been in here yesterday noon you wouldn’t 
have said it smelled so good. A body can’t 
watch these heathenish kids every minute. 
Right behind my back one of ’em put « 
puppy into the caldron and it got cooked 
up with the mutton.” 

“Holy aborigines!” exclaimed the 
startled Grace. “Was it dead?” 

Mrs. Smalley sniffed. ‘This one was- 
too dead. But I aint so sure of the onc 
that got in last week. I wouldn’t put it 
beyond these little imps to drop in a little 
live dog if they got a good chanst. Here’s 
your paste,” she ended abruptly. 

Grace departed for the schoolhouse, 
(Continued on page 85) 
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sence nat rere 


Top—Alter the scramble. 
Left Oval—Over obstructions of 
brush. R'ght Oval—Captain Jacobs 


puts Rastus over a hurdle 





o-Eds A-Horseback 


The University of Arizona Teaches Real H orsemanship to 
Women as Well as to Men 


O, friends, rubber tires and springy 
cushions have not entirely put 
pounding hoof and creaky saddle 
leather out of business in the Far 
West. Out on the range there are a few 
riders left, and even in the cities Roose- 
velt’s favorite method of locomotion is 
coming back into style among those who 
can afford it. And, strange to say, 
women seem to be keener about the royal 
sport of horsemanship than men; so 
keen that the military department 
of the University of Arizona has 
included riding instruction for 
women students in its curri- 
culum. Sixty cavalry horses 
stabled on the campus for the 
use of the cavalry unit of the 
men students are at the dis- 
posal of all the girls, and they 
are doing so well on horseback 
that General Holbrook, chief of the 
Cavalry arm of the U. S. Army, after a 
typical cross country jaunt with the girls, 
declared that the excursion had been the 
most strenuous ride in many weeks. So 
well did the girls perform that he recom- 
mended them all for commissions. 

The young ladies are not considered 
real horsewomen until they know some- 
thing about the principles of stable man- 
agement, of the anatomy of the horse, of 
horse-shoeing, of telling the age of a 





By Frank ‘. Lockwood 


horse and of identifying horses. Indeed, 
perhaps, some of them know more about a 
balanced ration for a horse than they do 
about a balanced ration for a family of five! 

In Captain Fenton S. Jacobs, the classes 








A steep bank is all in the day's workout 


have one of the best riders in the United 
States Army, as well as an instructor of 
rare skill. patience and courtesy. 

The ease and skill of his horsemanship 
at first seemed to the girls most aston- 
ishing. But, strange to say, feats that 
in the beginning they thought dangerous 


and daring on the part of a finished 
cavalry officer they themselves are now 
doing. They approach a sheer bank of 
earth or caliche four feet high at a gallop 
and gain the level ground with ease, then 
turn and gallop their horses off the same 
bank with equal ease. They dash at a 
gallop over a sandy river bed, up soft, 
almost abrupt banks from eight to ten 
feet high, round sharp curves, under the 
branches of mesquite and greasewood, 
over obstructions of brush, and 
again off sheer banks from five 
to six feet in height, round 
rocky, winding river beds and 

Over prostrate giant cactus, 

then up a hundred-foot bank 

of shale, rock and cactus at a 

slope of forty to fifty degrees. 
Having done ll this, they 

promptly turn and slide, leap and 
gallop down and back over the same 

stretch. Students who never dreamed 
of hurdling or attempting some of these 
rather risky feats follow their instructor 
without fear or delay. 

The supreme event of the year for the 
co-eds is the Washington’s Birthday 
horse show. After a parade, a jumping 
contest, a Leap Year race and other feat- 
ures, the day closes with an all-University 
military ball, which is quite as it should be 
and the proper finish to any co-ed’s day! 










































































to the modest wish that our 

monthly Corner audience and 

our weekly radio audience might 

be one and‘the same—this, of course, an 

ideal consummation merely and not 

expected as a matter of fact—we had no 

notion that we might discover so soon 

that, to a certain extent at least, this situ- 

ation had already developed. For it 

seems that it has. Letters tell us so. 

Apparently, entirely unknown to us, 

readers of the Corner are, some of them, 

followers of our air-talks also. Which, 

naturally, is delightful. We shall, then, 

close this paragraph with the pious prayer 

that the tribe of our reader-listeners—as 

that of our listener-readers—may increase. 

But, though it is a simple business to 

chop off a paragraph almost anywhere you 

like, the thought in that paragraph can 

i not be prevented from marching on. We 

find that the thought in this particular 

instance—the thought of radio-letters and 

Corner-letters—carries over and connecfs 

with the first book we had in mind to dis- 
i cuss this month. 

That book is H. G. Wells’ ‘A Year of 
Prophesying” (Macmillan) which we 
talked about, via three hundred odd 
meters, a few weeks back. 

Now we are very fond of being argued 
with; and when a ‘radio-acquaintance up 
in Canada wrote us about our discussion 
of that book we were excessively pleased. 
“Here,” we said, “is an individual who 
makes so bold as to present his views, 
2 black on white—or bluish on white, 
mostly, since his ink has evidently run 
thin in the middle of his letter—to present 
his views (we were saying) confidently 
to nothing more than a mere voice; a 
voice, moreover, which he himself has, so 
i to speak, created by fiddling with dials 
and burning tubes and coils of wire and 
such. He’s a braver soul than we should 
dare to be in like circumstance and he 
deserves an answer.” 

So, much as we detest even a normal 
amount of correspondence, we replied to 
fe his letter. And since he subscribes him- 
; self as baccalaureate in the liberal arts and 
i as a son of Cambridge, perhaps he may be 
regarded as especially qualified to say his 
say on the subject of Mr. Wells. Which is 
to say that we should like to. quote a 
sentence or two from his letter a little 
farther on. 


HEN, last month, we gave voice 


mars: 


aad 


—— 








FIRST, though, for what we have to say 
about Wells’ new book. It is not very 
much. We have concluded that Mr. 
Wells himself is far more interesting than 
: any of his books; and we find ourselves 
increasingly unable to read any of this 
amazing fellow’s writings without the 
feeling that we’re reading, not so much a 
story—or an essay or a history or what- 
not—as a kind of an emanation from the 
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man himself which may serve well enough 
as a piece of writing but is essentially of 
value as one more clue to the complexity 
which is H. G. Wells. 

This volume, then, is a collection of 
newspaper pieces which appeared weekly 
in an English paper during part of 1923 
and most of 1924. Naturally, a dis- 
jointed series of this kind gives Mr. Wells 
a chance to touch upon a varied assort- 
ment of topics. Equally naturally, Mr. 
Wells takes advantage of that oppor- 





G. C. BERESPORD PHOTO 
H. G. Wells, whose new book **A Year of 
Prophesying™ (Macmillan) holds pungent 


comment on men and affairs 


tunity. His interests are so catholic, his 
enthusiasms so wide in range that he is 
never at a loss for something to say; and 
generally he says what he has to say very 
well indeed. 

This brings us to our friend’s letter. He 
writes us, apropos Mr. Wells’ enthusiasms: 

“Wells is himself aware that he carries 
his head in the clouds. I find no fault 
with a man for being an idealist; but no 
idealist, it seems to me, is justified in 
scolding his contemporaries because they 
do not incontinently drop the tools of 
everyday life, break the continuity of the 
slow-moving laws of social evolution and 
soar, by way of the first broomstick the 
can catch up, into his (Mr. Wells’) alti- 
tudes.” 

Well, yes; quite so. But isn’t our 
friend taking Mr, Wells too seriously? 
He admits that Wells knows his head is in 
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the clouds. 
well aware that he’s “scolding his con- 
temporaries” and continues to scold 
merely because he knows that a certain 
sort of scolding makes good newspaper 


Perhaps Mr. Wells is equally 


“ee 


‘writing. And Mr. Wells is, above all, a 


journalist. 

We, at least, feel that this is the kernel 
of the matter. Wells expects no one to 
leap aboard his broomstick with him. 
But he does realize that the spectacle of 
Wells astride and in full flight for his 
“altitudes” is an entertaining spectacle. 
It is an entertaining spectacle, too. Wells’ 
public enjoys it and pays roundly for the 
privilege. e enjoy it also, firm in our 
conviction that Mr. Wells knows what he 
is about; that when he says the world’s 
nose is out of joint, he says it (to continue 
our physiognomical metaphor), with his 
tongue in his cheek; that he doesn’t 
actually expect any one to go broomstick- 
riding with him; and that perhaps—such 
is the power of the human impulse in the 
heart of even the most hardened critic of 
human affairs—perhaps he hopes, just a 
little bit, that the world will take some 
notice and that his gymnastics on his 
broomstick will do some good! 

This, at any rate, is how we feel about 
“A Year of Prophesying.” Mr. Wells is a 
journalist first of all, none better; next to 
journalizing he does like to play the show- 
man and he has talent as a ringmaster; 
and, last, (farthestunderneathand drowned 
by the splutter of fireworks most of the 
time perhaps), there is in Wells just an 
echo of the voice crying in the wilderness 
—he is that much of a prophet. 


A Scholar Tramp 


F we seem to bear down a trifle hard 

upon tramps’ books and books about 

tramps, may we ask that you bear with 
us? After all you know our weakness for 
travel-writing; what, then, is a book 
about tramps excepting a travel book, 
anyhow? A ride isa ride whether snatched 
free on a flying “blind” or paid for virtu- 
ously and sat out on the springy (albeit 
musty) plushes of the Pullman. And in 
the new book we have in mind the hero, 
the tramp and the author—in the same 
corporeal body—traveled some seven thou- 
sand miles within the confines of the 
United States without once paying a fare. 
Which, to our mind, justifies in itself the 
writing of a book to tell how it was done. 

At any rate, Glen H. Mullin has written 
his book telling how he did it and called 
the volume “Adventures of a Scholar 
Tramp,” (Century). 

Do you, by chance, remember Melville 
Garahan’s “Stiffs” which we hashed over 
some months back? Or Jim Tully’s 
“Beggars of Life’? which we discussed 
more recently? Both of these. were 

“tramp” books and both were exceedingly 
well worth the reading, but Mr. Mullin! 
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) moral (and his finger) as he wrote. 
’ in “Beggars of Life” is “literary” —though 
| not offensively so at all; his book is a 
| masterpiece of impressionistic writing, a 
| series of pictures, separate yet connected, 
| which makes you feel yourself in the 
F tramp’s shoes (what there is of them) as 
' no other book of the kind we have read 
' has ever done. 
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has succeeded, in “Adventures of a 


Scholar Tramp,” in maintaining an atti- 
tude different from either Tully or Gara- 
han—which success, we think, is chiefly 


| what marks his book as a new sort of 
tramp writing. 


Garahan, in “Stiffs,” was a bit too 
intent upon his moral. The life of Weary 
Willie was a thing at which to point the 
finger of shame; Garahan thought so and 
made it plain that he was pointing hrs 
ully, 


But Mullin is neither impressionistic 
nor preachy. His story is simple narra- 
tive; not especially literary either, but 
very easily and readably written. What 
Mullin does is something that neither 
Tully nor Garahan could do because of the 
points of view from which their books 
were written. Mullin maintains, from the 
first page to the last, the air of the little 
boy caught stealing jam. He isn’t a bit 


The Book Corner: 





ashamed of what he’s doing. He is having 
the time of his life. He knows, probably, 
that some incomprehensible people don’t 
approve of his stealing jam (or stealing 
rides) but that doesn’t concern him at 
all. He enjoys it just the same. And his 
laugh is last and best because the same 
people who disapprove of his hobo-ing 
are going to spend perfectly good dollars 
—some of which will go into his pocket 
—to see what he writes about how he 
did it. 

Mr. Mullin, then, is concerned with 
narrative, not moral lessons or literary 
pictures. Throughout his narrative he 
holds to the spirit of high adventure that 
results always, when it can be maintained, 
in the most entertaining kind of reading. 
When he discovers a new phrase in tramp 
lingo he rushes to share it with his reader. 
His naive delight in explaining that a 
handout is no longer a handout but a 
“‘poke-out,” communicates itself to the 
reader irresistibly. He writes about what 
he really enjoyed doing and he really 
enjoys writing about what he did. That 
happy combination of circumstances 
ought to result in a readable book—and 
we can vouch for the fact that in this case 
it has. 


Joseph Henry Jackson 
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This month, again, we find that fiction 
is gaining on us. There are so many 
novels to discuss—a natural consequence 
of the Spring season—that we have had to 
treat a good many of them in more or less 
of a tabloid fashion. In fact we shall have 
space to consider but two at any length. 
Others, briefly reviewed, not because they 
deserve less discussion, but since physical 
limitations demand it, are mentioned 
below. 


He Was a Man 
OSE WILDER LANE’S “He Was a 


Man,” (Harper), must be one of our 
two; partly because her “Gordon Blake” 
is obviously a fictionization of Jack Lon- 
don, and also since she has made a very 
good job indeed of the novel she has 
written about that “man.” 

Now, we don’t feel that the Corner is 
the place in which to discuss the ethical 
pros and cons of Mrs. Lane’s decision to 
use London and what she knows of his life 
as a springboard from which to jump off 
into a novel. That matter is out of our 
province—and, besides, it is somewhat 
fully argued in The Editor’s Desk on page 
51 of this issue. Nor do we feel that we 

(Continued on page 90) 





This Mad Ideal. By Floyd Dell. A. 
A. Knopf. 
More of a story than any of the 


author’s latter novels. Still, the 
“feminine ‘moon-calf’” falls short 
somewhere. Probably the theme— 


the modern girl—has become a little 
shopworn. 

The Pirate of Pittsburgh. By H. E. 
O. Whitman. Houghton, Mifflin. 

Fearfully up-to-date piracy with all 
the trimmings including bootleg whisky, 
machine guns, hijackers and a private 
yacht. There’s a girl, too, of course, 
and at least one very good situation. 

The Judgment of Paris. By Carle- 
ton Kemp Allen. Dodd, Mead. 

The young man-about-town inherits 
so oaek money that he has a hard time 
fighting his way through the crowds 
of designing mamas— but he eventually 
makes his choice. This is excellent 
light humor and well told. 

The Black Soul. By Liam O’Flah- 
erty. Boni & Liveright. 

A splendid story of the soul of a man 
out of adjustment with the narrow 
section of the world of which he must, 
on. at least, be a part. The 

ackground too—an Irish seacoast 
village is powerfully painted. One 
thinks naturally of Donn Byrne when 
it’s a matter of Ireland, but this author 
will stand the comparison without 
suffering at all. 

Martha. By Percy Marks. 
tury. 

The author of ‘The Plastic Age,” 
having got rid of his spleen with that 
book, turns to something different in 
this new one. ‘Martha” is a study of 
a half-breed Indian girl in a small town 
in northern California. Mr. Marks has 
his finger on a real situation here and 
he does fairly well with it as far as 
presenting the problem goes. But he 
writes no better in this second book; 


Cen- 





his prose is a flat, dull business. 


Recent Fiction in Brief Review 


Blind Man’s Buff. By Louis Hemon. 
Macmillan. 

The author of ‘Maria Chapdelaine” 
has achieved a unique bit of work here. 
Mike O’Brady comes green to the City 
to force it into giving him what he 
wants but the City breaks him in a 
tense climax which leaves the reader 
almost physically quivering. In total- 
ly different vein from any of his pre- 
vious work it is such strong stuff that 
it makes the reader wish, more than 
ever, that Hemon might have lived a 
few more years—long enough to have 
come to the point of doing one full 
length novel at least. 


The Carolinian. By Rafael Sabatini. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 

High romance, this time with the 
war of the Revolution as a foundation. 
Sabatini always does two things per- 
fectly; he captures the spirit of the 
times of which he writes and he makes 
a historical novel as good history as it 
is story. In “The Carolinian” he is 
consistently the same Sabatini as 
always. You should enjoy the story 
exceedingly if you are even mildly 
fond of Eatovical novels. 


The Bellamy Case. By John Hay, 
Jr. Dodd, Mead. 

A mystery yarn interwoven with 
politics and modern enough to have as 
its key situation a young woman 
involved in politics and running for 
office. Mr. Hay has developed an 
interesting figure in Hastings the 
detective whom his readers will re- 
member from earlier stories. 

Miracle. By Clarence Budington 
Kelland. Harper’s. 

Mr. Kelland is always a competent, 
entertaining teller of tales, never more 
so than in this, his latest story, a ro- 
mance of French Canada, Quebec, and 
the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre 
where the miracles of healing take 
place. 


The Seven Sleepers. 
Beeding. Little, Brown. 

A mystery story with the League at 
Geneva as the major scene and inter- 
national plots to furnish the thrills. 
Here is a writer who seems to be able 
to do Oppenheim’s kind of thing fully 
as well, if not better than Oppenheim. 
Read the’book and prove it to yourself 
if you don’t believe us. 

Mockbeggar. By Lawrence Meynell. 
Appleton. 

A novel so cleverly written that it 
completely disguises the fact that its 
matter doesn’t amount to so very 
much. Still, sparkling writing has its 
place as well as story-telling and 
““Mockbeggar” out-sparkles anything 
we have ever seen. 

The Loring Mystery. By Jeffery 
Farnol. Little, Brown. 

Another Farnol story with all of this 
author’s characteristic touches but 
furbished up with a real mystery to add 
to the attraction. One thing about 
Jeffery Farnol, you know what you’re 
going to get—and you always get it. 

Andrea Thorne. By Sylvia Chatfield 
Bates. Duffield. 

The title of this novel is a bit mis- 
leading for the story is really that of 
the development of a boy whose en- 
vironment comes close to being too 
much for him—Andrea becoming a 
secondary matter. A really charming 
story. 

Cross Trails. 
Stokes. 

An adventure story leading all the 
way from shipwreck and bootlegging to 
the mountain fastnesses of British 
Columbia. A fast-moving yarn with 
enough of the girl woven into the story 
to provide for exactly the right kind of 
ending. There are times when this sc rt 
cf stury is just what ycu went. For 
these times “Crcss Trails” is as good 
reading as we know. 


By Francis 


By Harold Bindloss. 
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The Barometer Before we turn our eyes upon the familiar Our Bankers The collapse of the mark brought Germany geologi 
Which Predicts scenes all round us, let us take a look Haye the Fire _ to its knees, put an end to passive resist- of gaso 
Peace or War — 2°T0SS the continent and the Atlantic to Extinguisher ance in the Ruhr and led to the Dawes§ {¢4T th 
see what’s brewing in the Pandora’s Box Plan. Incidentally, this financial collapse decade, 
which ten years ago was filled with the crashing thunder, brought misery, starvation, disease and death to millions of The co1 
the shrieks and the moans of the first spring offensive. The Germans. As in Germany, so the collapse of the franc will Do y 
outstanding development in that quarter of the world, a wipe out the French middle-class, enrich the speculators and JB 24juste 
development of primary importance to the entire world, is starve the workers. But the French are not as docile, sub- 
the continued weakness of the French franc. missive and patient as the Germans. If the franc goes, the When | 
en 


“What’s that to me?” you ask querulously. A whole lot, French government will go with it. There'll be exciting 
friend, a whole lot. France today sets the pace and chooses _ headlines in the papers and the stock exchanges everywhere — Be a G 











the road for the entire world. If the Quay d’Orsay rattles will feel the blast. Every I 
the sword, the world shivers; if it sings a soothing, peaceful No sane individual wants such a catastrophe to happen. 
tune, the world takes a It can be prevented if the @ 2umbe 
deep breath of relief. And French government can cut Probab’ 
the condition of the franc its expenses and increase tax- § BY 193 
has a direct bearing upon the ation, if Germany can and every fi 
thought and the behavior of will meet the schedule of Well 
those men in whose hands payments under the Dawes peak a 
lies the destiny of the French Plan. Both require good will, and rut 
Republic. good intentions, firm deter- B ™M0Dile 
The Dawes Plan had no mination and a sincere desire B 2Y°'@8* 
chance until the French for peace. The French gov: machin 
franc started down the to- ernment remembers what § With al 
boggan. That catastrophic happened to Poincaré when 


the franc began to tumble; 2 
the Germans ought to have . 
vivid memories of the period 
when the mark went to 
smash. Therefore both should 
be in a mood to listen to 
reason when the _ bankers 
discuss ways and means. 
France soon must seek 
another American loan if the 
franc is to be saved. If the 
American bankers are wise 


slide overthrew Poincaré. It 
was stopped by American 
bankers’ with American 
money. Shortly after the 
rescue France accepted the 
Dawes Plan and agreed to 
evacuate the Ruhr, with the 
result that business improved 
throughout the world. 

But the franc did not stay 
put. It began sagging again. 
It continued to sag. Why? 




















Because the French gov- | \\ . aie and firm, they can do more 
ernment, just like the Ger- | ~ : SS oP EB ry as for disarmament and a rectifi- 
man, wus Austrian, the Polish | _—,  BAAAIE 5, cation of the Versailles 
and other European govern- - 4 = ting ee Be Treaty’s mistakes than all 
ments, saakiees ng spend x. ZI “<< , the Destceni diplomats put 
more than it took in, covering Gale, in the Los Angeles Temes together. 
the deficit by additional loans. The Main Point Is, Do We Get Any? Europe is still a powder 
This process, continuing for magazine of hatred and re- 


ten years, has lifted the total debt so high that more than sentment. The American financiers have the fire extinguisher 
half the French tax income must be used to pay interest. In that will keep the explosive from igniting. Will they use 
order to pay the interest and current charges, the French _ their power wisely? 


government is borrowing from the Bank of France which 

institution is meeting the government demands by issuing J v 

more banknotes, in other words, by using the printing press. Blowing Our If you want to get the feeling of boundless 
Therefore the franc goes down, prices rise in France, Qj] Wealth wealth and’ joyous extravagance, stand 

capital leaves the country, confidence is shaken and the 4 the Winds behind your automobile while the motor 

communists grin. is running and let the fumes from the 








Until the French budgetisreally balanced, untilthegovern- exhaust waft past your nostrils. It will be the most expen- 
ment of France lives within its income, the position of the sive odor that ever offended your olfactory organ, because 
franc will beasdangerousas that of asoused tight-rope walker. through the exhaust you and I and a million and a half 
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Sanget Magoeine. 
other motorists are blowing round four million gallons of 
perfectly good gasoline with more than half a million dollars 
into the air every twenty-four hours. The unburnt, unused 
gasoline escaping through the exhaust because of badly 


| adjusted carburetors amounts to more than twelve hundred 


million gallons a year. As our bean is fatigued with the 
contemplation of these big figures, compute the dollar value 


of the wasted gasoline for yourself. 


That, however, is only one item in the fearful, prodigal 
waste of our oil resources. Even though last year we pro- 
duced more petroleum products than we could conveniently 
use, our extravagance notwithstanding, the time is coming, 
coming with seven-league boots, when we will bitterly 
regret our present spendthrift habits. The American 
supply of crude oil won’t last forever. Competent petroleum 
geologists, looking at the annual increase in the consumption 
of gasoline, an increase averaging about a billion gallons, 
fear that in a comparatively short time, perhaps half a 
decade, the oil industry won’t be able to supply the demand. 
The consequence? Higher prices for motor fuel. 

Do your bit. Have your carburetor adjusted, keep it 
adjusted and help preserve the 1920 supply. 


U U 


When Will There In this year of grace, 1925, we have more 
Be a Car for automobiles in California or in New York 
Every Family? State than were registered in the entire 

country in 1913. This year the total 
number of motor vehicles in the United States will reach 
probably 18,000,000; twelve years ago it was only 1,250,000. 
By 1930 it will be at least 25,000,000o—one automobile for 
every family. What will happen then? 

Well, the consumption of gasoline and oil will reach the 
peak and become stationary. Congestion on city streets 
and rural highways will no longer increase. And the auto- 
mobile industry will become stabilized. If five years be the 
average life of the motor car, it will take five million new 
machines to replace those that have to be junked per annum; 
with an average life of six years, the annual replacement 
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Chapin, in the San Francisco Examiner 


Capitol Punishment 
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Perry, in the Portland Telegram 
Maybe If They Sat Up Nights They Could Think of Other 
Ways to Tear Up Our Streets 


need of four million cars will still keep the present plants 
fully occupied. 

There will be no violent upheaval in the motor industry 
when the saturation point is reached, but the prospect of 
reaching this point within five years will enable us to plan 
for a permanent solution of the traffic and the fuel problem. 


U U 


They Won’t Vote Six or seven years ago a plan to buy the 
Unless the Tax privately owned street-car system and pay 
Shoe Pinches {© it out of current receipts was submitted 

to the Seattle voters. Out of 85,000 
voters less than 30,000 cast their ballots. The plan was 
approved—and Seattle has been paying a ten-cent cash 
carfare ever since. 

This spring a plan to change the old-fashioned form of 
mayor-and-council city government in favor of the city- 
manager system came up for decision. Only forty per cent 
of the registered voters took the trouble to go to the polls. 
The plan was defeated by a negative majority of 4000, 
almost 80,000 voters stayed at home. Even the proposed 
fundamental change in the city government did not break 
through the shell of apathy and indifference, yet every one 
of the 80,000 non-voters will have a week’s grouch when he 
or she pays the city tax bill. 

Apparently the only factor that will cause Americans to 
take a real interest in municipal affairs is exorbitant taxa- 
tion. For a few years after the war Seattle enjoyed such 
excessive taxation, whereupon the citizens rose in a body, 
put through a smashing campaign and cut the taxes down 
drastically. Now old General Apathy is on the job again. 
He’ll stay in command until the tax shoe begins to pinch 


again. 
U U 

Is Our Fight The opium conference of the League of 
Against Dope a Nations adjourned without accomplishing 
Total Failure? anything. Great Britain, anxious not to 
disturb its Indian opium revenue, blocked 
all action designed to stop the drug traffic by cutting off 
supplies at the source. There is no hope for remedial 
measures based on British codperation. Therefore let us 
see what can be done without it. 
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It is universally admitted that despite the raised barriers 
of the Harrison Narcotics Act the use of dope has been 
constantly increasing in the United States. The reason is 
plain. The more stringent the provisions against the sale 
of opium, cocaine and heroin, the more profitable the busi- 
ness becomes. That’s indisputable. Also the traffic can’t 
be stopped. Narcotics occupy so small a space, their value 
is so high that the best efforts of the officials fail to intercept 
more than a minor per- 
centage of the contra- 
band drugs. And the 
dope habit, being incur- 
able, forces the addict 
to get the drug at any 
price. 

Here is the picture: 
We have several hundred 
thousand—definite num- 
ber unknown—of drug 
addicts in this country. 

No method of curing 
them has been found. 
To get the drug they 
crave they will do any- 
‘thing, from petty lar- 
ceny and prostitution to 
murder. We have tried 
to keep the drugs from 
them by fine and im- 
prisonment; the effect 
has merely been to raise 
the price of drugs and 
make the trade more 
profitable. Cutting off 
the supply at the source 
is impossible. What 
shall be done, what can 
be done now? 

Perhaps the Japanese 
system of tackling the 
drug evil in Formosa 
will show the way out. 


RE 


How Japan is Cleaning 
Opium Out of Formosa 


Japan found the opium 
habit strongly intrenched 
in Formosa. Japan ap- 
proached the problem 
with open mind. Her 
medical authorities de- 
cided that the effort to 
try and cure the addicts 
would not be justified 
by the results. Therefore they determined to let the victims 
have the drug they craved but to supply it at a reason- 
able price and under the strictest government super- 
vision. They licensed certain numbers of dealers in 
opium. Then they licensed the addicts. By holding out 
the bait of a regular supply at reasonable prices, they in- 
duced the addicts to present themselves for a medical 
examination to determine how much opium their poisoned 
bodies needed. Having established this fact, the addict 
received a book entitling him to buy three days’ supply 
at a time, the purchase to be entered both in his and the 
dealer’s book. Sale of opium to nonaddicts or to non- 
licensed addicts was punished with severe sentences. Of 
course no licenses were issued to new smokers and the 
excessive profit was taken out of the business. 

In 1900, when the system was started, Formosa had 
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Earthquakes along the Atlantic coast have resulted in some freak 
accidents. This house, in Schenectady, N. Y., was merely tilted 
toward its undamaged neighbor. 

may have to be torn down, since it is not safe as it now stands 
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169,064 addicts; today the number has decreased to 38,966f 
The opium consumed annually has dropped from 440,0 
pounds to 60,000 pounds. Seventy per cent of the addicy 
in 1923 were from fifty to seventy years old; only twely 
were between twenty and thirty. 

The Harrison Narcotics Act is a failure. Why not try the 
sensible and successful Japanese system of regulation, 
control and slow eradication? 


U U 


What Some Boys Are 
Thinking of “Boys’ W eek’ 








‘Why is a Boys’ Week?) 
That question came wh 
for discussion before the 
Western Rangers, ' 
California organization) 
of male youngsters) 
brought together by the} 
love of the outdoors) 
They pondered, cogi-| 
tated, meditated, de 
bated and came to a 
conclusion. They de. 
cided that the principal} 
result of Boys’ Week was| 
to give the “‘boy mayor” 
a head of such size that) 
he had to put on his hat 
witha shoehorn. Their! 
deductions were based 
on close observation. 





Ask the _ teachers. 
Nearly all of them dread 
Boys’ Week. It upsets| 


the school work, distracts| 
attention from the tasks, 
creates excitement and| 
envy, fosters the desire 
for notoriety and pub- 
licity in immature heads 
and has no compensa- 
tions the teachers can see. 

Boys’ Week is a good 
idea gone wrong. Its 
object is not to stir up 
the boys, but their 
parents. Unfortunately 





Hi nai 


Pier 


do not attain the ob- 
jective. The observance 
should be confined en- 
tirely to the adult popu- 
lation; let the grown-ups 
discuss the physical, 
mental and spiritual needs of the coming generation from 
dawn to dusk, but do not upset the boys by breaking into 
their work. Reorganize the observance of Boys’ Week by 
cutting out the juvenile horseplay, by emphasizing the 
parents’ responsibility rather than the precocious accom- 
plishments of the children. 


U U 


The American Legion is engaged in a 
“drive” for an endowment fund of five 
million dollars. Fine. Any organization 
has a right to build a sound financial 
foundation for its work. But we are wondering whether 
the American Legion is fooling itself or whether the drive 
promoters are fooling the public when they state the fund 
is needed to care for war veterans and their orphans. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The tipped structure, however, 


Is Uncle Sam 
Neglecting the 
War Veterans? 


the methods now in use} 
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The income of five millions conservatively invested does 
not exceed $300,000 a year. There are probably 200,000 
more or less disabled veterans; the drive promoters place 
the number of orphans at 30,000. What’s $300,000 a year 
compared with these numbers? The average community 
of 300,000 inhabitants has a charity budget of several 
millions; And how is the American Legion going to divide 
the income among the needy veterans and orphans of 
forty-eight states? 

The stated purpose of the “drive” is a reflection on the 
patriotic gratitude of the American people. America is not 
only able and willing but anxious to take care liberally of all 
those who lost their health in the Great War. America has 
spent more than two billions, is still spending four hundred 
millions a year for the disabled veterans. Three hundred 
thousand a year additional is a mere drop in the bucket; 
the American Legion has only to prove the need of this sum 
to Congress to obtain it. It is wasting time and effort by 
appealing to the public for an amount which is less than 
one-twelfth of one per cent of the annual appropriations for 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 


U U 


Dead Coyotes as A mad dog brought the rabies into the San 
a Result of Your Isabelle National Forest of Colorado. The 
disease spread among the coyotes, the bob- 
cats and lynxes. Within a short time 
dozens of cows, calves and sheep were attacked and died. 
Five persons were bitten by coyotes and bobcats, but all of 
them promptly took the Pasteur treatment and recovered. 

In this emergency the Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was called on for help. The bureau 
immediately sent a detachment of skilled hunters into the 
locality. With poison, trap and rifle they waged relentless 
war on the wild population. At a single poisoning station 
sixteen dead coyotes were found. Within a few months the 
rabies carriers were exterminated and the district was clean. 
A little later the disease broke out on the western slope of 
the Rockies in Colorado, but there also it was promptly 
controlled by similar measures applied under the leadership 
of the Biological Survey. 

These instances are cited to show some of the Federal 
activities for which you and I are paying, but of which we 
rarely take notice. The city dweller seldom comes in contact 
with the Federal Government except when he pays his 
income tax or gets caught in a Volstead raid, but out in the 
country, on the farms; in the forests, in the mines and on 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The new Japanese ambassador, on his arrival in San Fran- 
cisco, insisted that no photo be taken of himself by news- 
paper men until the nurse could bring the youngest member 
of the family. Photo shows Ambassador Tsuneo Matsudaira, 
Mrs. Matsudaira, and their three children, Masa, 
Setsu and Jiro 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Girl archers at the University of Southern California. 

to right—Lucille Lowy, Beth Shepard, Barbara Pierce, 
Marion Beardsley and Bessie Bowden 


Left 


the ranges, some helpful representative of the Federal 
Government is certain to be on tap in emergencies. When 
the forest is in flames, in mine disasters and great floods, 
when the range grass gives out or game disappears mysteri- 
ously, the Federal Government is called upon to help. And 
it usually comes through with speed and efficiency. Through 
the influence of the Bureau of Public Roads, for instarrce, 
efficient highway departments have been established by 
dozens of states in which road building used to be the 
favorite outdoor recreation of deserving politicians. Viewed 
by and large, the peace-time activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment are well worth the money we pay for them. 


U U 
If You Are Are you bored? Does the monotonous 
Bored, Pick a round of breakfast, work, lunch, work or 
Goatfeather golf, dinner, movieand bed weary you? If 


you can’t get a real kick out of what you 

are doing, follow Ellis Parker Butler’s example and gather 
a goatfeather or two, take an active though unpaid part in a 
few of the 2342 uplift movements. 

Don’t worry. There’s an awful lot of uplifting still to be 
done—and the number of real uplifters is surprisingly small. 
Yet they can accomplish remarkable results if they will only 
stick to the job. Take, for instance, the Save the Redwoods 
League. 

Less than a score of men and women organized this 
League a few years ago. Its objective was the preservation 
of a stand of giant redwood timber large enough in area to 
give succeeding generations a vivid picture of the world’s 
oldest and largest forest trees, with a diameter of fifteen and 
a height of three hundred feet, trees that lifted their heads 
to the sun when Attila overran Europe, trees that have their 
equal nowhere on earth. Since its organization the League 
has built up a membership of more than 5000 and through 
its efforts almost 3000 acres of the finest stands of virgin 
redwood forest close to the highways have been acquired 
from private owners and dedicated to the public. But the 
20,000-acre redwood national park is stilla dream. Get into 
the League and help realize the dream. 

Or take up the cudgels on behalf of the Indians. God 
knows they need your help—and you owe it to them. Forget 
your own troubles in studying the things we have done unto 
our red brethren; see their continuing misery and help them 

out of it by joining the Indian Defense Association. 

These are merely two samples. If you really want to put 
in your oar and help propel the barge of progress with an 
extra stroke, opportunities by the score are squatting on 
your doorstep. 
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Rodger, in the San Francisco Buliciiwn 


° Uncle Sam's Long Arm 
~ Still There Are Once the balance of nature is disturbed by 
Too Many the interfering hand of man, it is almost 
Kaibab Deer impossible to restore the equilibrium. 


When man introduced the jackrabbit to 
the Australian bush, he forgot to bring along the rabbit’s 
natural enemies. For decades now Australia has tried to 
eradicate the jackrabbit pest, but in vain so far. Goats 
were left on the island of Hawaii where nature did not 
intend them to be; poison, poison gas, huge drives, hunting 
all failed to hold their number down. 

All of which is an introduction to the statement that deer 
hunting in the Kaibab National Forest on the north rim of 
the Grand Cajfion should be thrown wide open, especially to 
the Navajo Indians. There are 10,000 more deer than the 
available range can support. Since hunting was prohibited 
and the mountain lions were exterminated, the deer have 
been increasing too fast. In a short while thousands of them 
will become so weak from insufficient food that nearly the 
entire herd will be wiped out by disease. 

Trapping and shipping a part of the surplus proved a 
failure. An attempt to drive five or six thousand deer out 
of the forest, down into the Grand Cajion, across the Colo- 
rado river and up the opposite wall into Grand Cajon 
National Park turned out to be an even worse failure. Not 
one deer was driven across the river. Now the hunter will 
have to come to the rescue, but there are not enough private 
individuals with money enough to pay the cost of a hunting 
trip to this remote region. After all it may become necessary 
to turn some mountain lions and wolves loose in order to let 
nature restore the proper balance. 


U U 


Because of the unexpected dramatic aspect 
Toll and the of the tragedy, we are impressed by the 
Auto’s Tally horror that is left in the wake of a tornado 

and our sympathy goes out to the victims 
and their families. Eight hundred killed in an hour! “Life 
is uncertain,” sagely remarks Brisbane and we echo the 
sentiment. We have known for years that every month, 


The Tornado’s 


year in and year out, more than a thousand persons are 
killed in automobile accidents; we have known that many 
of these accidents can be prevented, but we don’t do any- 
thing about it because we have become calloused to the 
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daily tally. If every state would require from the applicant 
for a driver’s license a certificate of physical fitness from a 
physician, if the license of the continuously reckless or negli- 
gent driver were revoked promptly, we could save thousands 
of lives in a year. But we don’t take this common sense 
course because life is not only uncertain but also very cheap 
in these United States. - 


Booze Prices Go It does work. It can be done. It is not 
Up; Watch for impossible. Weare referring to the stricter 
Deaths by Poison enforcement of the Volstead Act. In the 

last six months the price of imported booze 
on the Pacific Coast, even in Seattle with its proximity to 
British Columbia, has gone from round $6 a quart to $9 and 
$10 a bottle. The price has gone up because the poison is 
getting scarcer, and it is getting scarcer because the Coast 
Guard is making it more difficult to land the stuff. When- 
ever the price rises a dollar a bottle, consumption decreases. 
When whisky bearing a foreign label reaches $30 a bottle, 
the number of deaths caused by home-made poison will 
increase. Take your choice, but remember that prohibition 
has settled down for a long, long stay in Uncle Sam’s best 


chair. 
U U 

Watch Your Fire It cost the Federal Government more than 
in the National two million dollars to fight the forest fires 
Forests This Year the Far West last summer; it cost the 

states and counties as much more; in 
forest trees, brush cover and improvements destroyed, the 
damage ran to ten millions more, making a total fire bill of 
fifteen million dollars. More than sixty per cent of the fires 
were caused by human carelessness. Remember these 
figures when you go into the mountains this year. Remem- 
ber that carelessness in handling matches, cigarettes and 
camp fires will be punished with severe penalties this sum- 
mer as a result of last summer’s experience. Put your fire 
out, watch your matches and your cigarettes. If you don’t, 
most of the National Forests may have to be closed to 
campers. 
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Rough's 
| Last Fight 


By Billy Dohlman 


Iustrated by Will James 


To My ~ 
New Friends— 


Dear Public: 


are in place. 
of all, with The Ranch. In the heart of the 
hills it lies, five thousand feet up the Conti- 
nental Divide in Montana. Thirty-two 
miles of the roughest trail imaginable and 
there is no wagon road connecting it with 
the outside world. Elk, deer, bear, moun- 
tain lion and coyotes called it home even 
after I had adopted it as such. Once in a 
while a timber wolf would be our unwelcome 
guest. Here I lived for six years, trying to 
realize my ambition of raising and training 
perfect horses. This was life as it should be 
lived. What it did to me and to those who 
shared it you may judge from my stories. 
Now let me make you acquainted with 


owned and loved. 
“On to your knees, King, to greet the ladies; 
Gold King, son of Gold Dust and Sunny 


HEN a forest ranger in Montana 

knocks at your cabin at 4 A.M., 
after riding twenty miles, you 
know it means trouble. 

In Spring it’s high water, in Summer 
fire, in the Fall dudes, and in Winter a 
blizzard. That is—mostly. 

So when old Fred Holbrook knocked at 
my door at the above mentioned hour one 
fine August morning, I sniffed for smoke. 
There was none and [ looked puzzled. Old 
Fred shook his head and seemed doubtful 
how to break what news he had on his 
mind. 

“Well?” I tried to help him. 
“Where are the boys?” 
coming directly to the point. 

“Gone after grub.” 

“When’ll they be back?” 

“Tonight or tomorrow early.” 

“You a!l alone then?” 

“Excepting 203 horses, two cats and a 


ae 
Gosh! 


He evaded 





WHeN you meet strangers in civilized countries, introductions 
So permit me to make you acquainted, first 


the actors in my stories, the animals | _ 










«dt ape i 


. icdame ¢ 
Mw es 


ae 


Sides—the red stallion that loved and obeyed no one but me.’ 
“‘Here, Rough, shake hands with our new a¢quaintance, the public. 





ERE is a contributor who knows 

her subject and makes you realize 
that she feels what she writes. Her 
own experience with life is as strange 
as fiction. 

Deserted on a Montana ranch, with 
all her property and livestock mort- 
gaged, this woman who once knew only 
riches and luxury had to earn her own 
living by herding cattle for the Federal 
government during the hoof and mouth 
epidemic. 

SUNSET has the pleasure of intro- 
ducing her as a writer and believes that 
its many readers will enjoy the natural- 
ness of her style as she tells them of the 
animals she has owned and loved. 


—The Editors. 











Conversation here petered out. 

“Come on in and tell me your troubles 
while I get breakfast” I invited. ‘You 
look worried.” 

“You'll look worried too, in a minute,” 
he said, leaning against the doot-post and 
looking about as if searching for some- 
thing. 

“There’s a timber wolf headed this 

””? 


I looked at him in utter amazement. 

“Why man! you didn’t ride twenty 
miles at this time of day to tell me that 
a wolf is coming. It won’t be the first one 
and they never used to worry us espe- 
cially.” 

“Nope, I know, no ordinary wolf would 
worry you, but this one is different. It’s 
mad, rabid.” 

The word sent cold chills up and down 
my spine. Why is it that so many people, 
ordinarily without nerves, dread all things 
insane? 

“Tell me about it,” I managed to say 







He managed to geta hold on the 
big wolf's throat while the mad 
monster was literally chewing 
his leg to pieces 








In spite of your black devil’s face they'll 
know, after they finish your story, you were 
the best bull dog that ever lived.” 

Now look at that bear cub, Patsie, 
shinnying up a tree when I want to intro- 
duce him to you. He has no manners at all. 
But what could you expect for isn’t he a 
true child of the wild? 

And here they come, trooping into the 
corral, Maude, Little Deuce, Sid, Rambler 
and Scar Face, my own string of saddle 
horses, while out on the range you can see 
the hills dotted with the grazing herd. 

Well, that’s all of them for the time being. 
Let’s hope you'll like us. 

So long, for now, till we meet again. 


th, Lhlman 


in a voice that surprised me by its steadi- 
ness. 

He looked at me searchingly. 

‘‘Aint you scared?” 

“Nope,” I lied. 

“You’re a cheerful little liar, young 
lady,” he complimented me and grinned. 

I changed the subject by asking him 
once more to tell me all abour it. 

“He came through our yard like hell 
a’poppin’ last night,” he said, “and bit 
Old Ginger. I had to shoot my old pal.” 

“Oh,” I interrupted, “Poor Old Gin- 
ger.” 

“Ginger” was an Airedale, as grizzled 
and honorable as the man who owned 
him. 

‘He sure was one good dog,” continued 
Fred, his face averted. “I had him close 
on twelve vears and he never went back 
on me. Gosh, how I hated to kill him! 
You think an awful lot of Rough so you 
ought to know what a dog can mean to a 
man.” 
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Rodger, in the San Francisco Bulicstwn 


° Uncle Sam's Long Arm 
~ Still There Are Once the balance of nature is disturbed by 
Too Many the interfering hand of man, it is almost 
Keibeh Deer impossible to restore the equilibrium. 


When man introduced the jackrabbit to 
the Australian bush, he forgot to bring along the rabbit’s 
natural enemies. For decades now Australia has tried to 
eradicate the jackrabbit pest, but in vain so far. Goats 
were left on the island of Hawaii where nature did not 
intend them to be; poison, poison gas, huge drives, hunting 
all failed to hold their number down. 

All of which is an introduction to the statement that deer 
hunting in the Kaibab National Forest on the north rim of 
the Grand Cajion should be thrown wide open, especially to 
the Navajo Indians. There are 10,000 more deer than the 
available range can support. Since hunting was prohibited 
and the mountain lions were exterminated, the deer have 
been increasing too fast. In a short while thousands of them 
will become so weak from insufficient food that nearly the 
entire herd will be wiped out by disease. 

Trapping and shipping a part of the surplus proved a 
failure. An attempt to drive five or six thousand deer out 
of the forest, down into the Grand Cajfion, across the Colo- 
rado river and up the opposite wall into Grand Cafion 
National Park turned out to be an even worse failure. Not 
one deer was driven across the river. Now the hunter will 
have to come to the rescue, but there are not enough private 
individuals with money enough to pay the cost of a hunting 
trip to this remote region. After all it may become necessary 
to turn some mountain lions and wolves loose in order to let 
nature restore the proper balance. 


U U 


Because of the unexpected dramatic aspect 
Toll and the of the tragedy, we are impressed by the 
Auto’s Tally horror that is left in the wake of a tornado 

and our sympathy goes out to the victims 
and their families. Eight hundred killed in an hour! “Life 
is uncertain,” sagely remarks Brisbane and we echo the 
sentiment. We have known for years that every month, 


The Tornado’s 


year in and year out, more than a thousand persons are 
killed in automobile accidents; we have known that many 
of these accidents can be prevented, but we don’t do any- 
thing about it because we have become calloused to the 
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daily tally. If every state would require from the applicant 
for a driver’s license a certificate of physical fitness from a 
physician, if the license of the continuously reckless or negli- 
gent driver were revoked promptly, we could save thousands 
of lives in a year. But we don’t take this common sense 
course because life is not only uncertain but also very cheap 
in these United States. 8 


Booze Prices Go It does work. It can be done. It is not 
Up; Watch for —— ny - = setae " the sigh 

: eniorcement of the Volstead Act. In the 
Renter Polos last six months the price of imported booze 
on the Pacific Coast, even in Seattle with its proximity to 
British Columbia, has gone from round $6 a quart to $9 and 
$10 a bottle. The price has gone up because the poison is 
getting scarcer, and it is getting scarcer because the Coast 
Guard is making it more difficult to land the stuff. When- 


e A . * 
ever the price rises a dollar a bottle, consumption decreases. | 


When whisky bearing a foreign label reaches $30 a bottle, 
the number of deaths caused by home-made poison will 
increase. Take your choice, but remember that prohibition 
has settled down for a long, long stay in Uncle Sam’s best 


chair. 
U U 

Watch Your Fire It cost the Federal Government more than 
in the National two million dollars to fight the forest fires 
Forests This Year 1 the Far West last summer; it cost the 

states and counties as much more; in 
forest trees, brush cover and improvements destroyed, the 
damage ran to ten millions more, making a total fire bill of 
fifteen million dollars. More than sixty per cent of the fires 
were caused by human carelessness. Remember these 
figures when you go into the mountains this year. Remem- 
ber that carelessness in handling matches, cigarettes and 
camp fires will be punished with severe penalties this sum- 
mer as a result of last summer’s experience. Put your fire 
out, watch your matches and your cigarettes. If you don’t, 
most of the National Forests may have to be closed to 
campers. 
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Rough's 
Last Fight 


By Billy Dohlman 


Illustrated by Will James 


To My 


New Friends— 


Dear Public: 


are in place. 
of all, with The Ranch. In the heart of the 
hills it lies, five thousand feet up the Conti- 
nental Divide in Montana. Thirty-two 
miles of the roughest trail imaginable and 
there is no wagon road connecting it with 
the outside world. Elk, deer, bear, moun- 
tain lion and coyotes called it home even 
after I had adopted it as such. Once in a 
while a timber wolf would be our unwelcome 
guest. Here I lived for six years, trying to 
realize my ambition of raising and training 
perfect horses. This was life as it should be 
lived. What it did to me and to those who 
shared it you may judge from my stories. 
Now let me make you acquainted with 


owned and loved. 
“On to your knees, King, to greet the ladies; 
Gold King, son of Gold Dust and Sunny 


HEN a forest ranger in Montana 

knocks at your cabin at 4 A.M., 
after riding twenty miles, you 
know it means trouble. 

In Spring it’s high water, in Summer 
fire, in the Fall dudes, and in Winter a 
blizzard. That is—mostly. 

So when old Fred Holbrook knocked at 
my door at the above mentioned hour one 
fine August morning, I sniffed for smoke. 
There was none and I looked puzzled. Old 
Fred shook his head and seemed doubtful 
how to break what news he had on his 
mind. 

“Well?” I tried to help him. 


“Where are the boys?” He evaded 


coming directly to the point. 
“Gone after grub.” 
“When’ll they be back?” 
ce = ” 
Tonight or tomorrow early. 
“You a!l alone then?” 
*xcepting 203 horses, two cats and a 
” 





east you meet strangers in civilized countries, introductions 
So permit me to make you acquainted, first 


the actors in my stories, the animals | | 








Sides—the red stallion that loved and obeyed no one but me.’ 
“‘Here, Rough, shake hands with our new a¢quaintance, the public. 





ERE is a contributor who knows 

her subject and makes you realize 
that she feels what she writes. Her 
own experience with life is as strange 
as fiction. 

Deserted on a Montana ranch, with 
all her property and livestock mort- 
gaged, this woman who once knew only 
riches and luxury had to earn her own 
living by herding cattle for the Federal 
government during the hoof and mouth 
epidemic. 

SUNSET has the pleasure of intro- 
ducing her as a writer and believes that 
its many readers will enjoy the natural- 
ness of her style as she tells them of the 
animals she has owned and loved. 


—The Editors. 











Conversation here petered out. 

“Come on in and tell me your troubles 
while I get breakfast” I invited. “You 
look worried.” 

“You'll look worried too, in a minute,” 
he said, leaning against the doot-post and 
looking about as if searching for some- 
thing. 

“There's a timber wolf headed this 


I looked at him in utter amazement. 

“Why man! you didn’t ride twenty 
miles at this time of day to tell me that 
a wolf is coming. It won’t be the first one 
and they never used to worry us espe- 
cially.” 

“Nope, I know, no ordinary wolf would 
worry you, but this one is different. It’s 
mad, rabid.” 

The word sent cold chills up and down 
my spine. Why is it that so many people, 
ordinarily without nerves, dread all things 
insane? 

“Tell me about it,” I managed to say 





He managed to geta hold on the 
big wolf's throat while the mad 
monster was literally chewing 

his leg to pieces 







In spite of your black devil’s face they'll 
know, after they finish your story, you were 
the best bull dog that ever lived.” 

Now look at that bear cub, Patsie, 
shinnying up a tree when I want to intro- 
duce him to you. He has no manners at all. 
But what could you expect for isn’t he a 
true child of the wild? 

And here they come, trooping into the 
corral, Maude, Little Deuce, Sid, Rambler 
and Scar Face, my own string of saddle 
horses, while out on the range you can see 
the hills dotted with the grazing herd. 

Well, that’s all of them for the time being. 
Let’s hope you'll like us. 

So long, for now, till we meet again. 


att, Lehman 


in a voice that surprised me by its steadi- 
ness. 

He looked at me searchingly. 

‘Aint you scared?” 

“Nope,” I lied. 

“You’re a cheerful little liar, young 
lady,” he complimented me and grinned. 

I changed the subject by asking him 
once more to tell me all abour it. 

“He came through our yard like hell 
a’poppin’ last night,” he said, “and bit 
Old Ginger. I had to shoot my old pal.” 

“Oh,” I interrupted, “Poor Old Gin- 
ger.” 

“Ginger” was an Airedale, as grizzled 
and honorable as the man who owned 
him. 

“‘He sure was one good dog,” continued 
Fred, his face averted. “I had him close 
on twelve vears and he never went back 
on me. Gosh, how I hated to kill him! 
You think an awful lot of Rough so you 
ought to know what a dog can mean to a 
man. 
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“T sure do,” I said and stooped to pat 
the monstrous head of the big black bull- 
dog standing by my side. 

Fred looked at him 

“‘He’s got a face like one of them Jap- 
anese devils and a heart like the knights 
of old,” he remarked. “I’m sure glad you 
got him here anyway. I wish the boys 
would be home. You better stay indoors 
until they get back. If I had time I’d 
camp here today but I got to get to 
Cooper’s Lake. At any rate don’t leave 
the shack without being heeled, and’ if you 
have to do any riding, promise me to take 
Maude. She’s got sense. Well, I’ve got 
to be moving.” 

He started toward his horse. 

“Can’t you at least stay for breakfast?” 
I pleaded. “It will 


Rough’s Last: Fight: 


Rough, of course, had come along. He 
sometimes trotted at Maude’s heels, 
sometimes ran ahead, playfully snapping 
at the little mare’s nose, or looking back 
at me with loving, homely eyes, grinning 
from one ear to another, tongue lolling 
out. With his little stub tail he signalled 
his sheer joy of living. 

At noon I went back to the cabin for 
lunch, feeling a good deal more reassured. 
The wolf had probably passed the ranch 
by night and was miles away by now. 

While breaking eggs into the frying pan 
I glanced out of the open door, and was 
at once arrested by Rough’s strange 
actions. He was pacing back and forth 
in front of the porch, head teld high, 
nose questioning the breeze, and every 


Billy Dohlman 
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knight of old” was giving his life for those 
he loved. 


He had managed to get a hold on the 9 


wolf’s throat while the big, mad monster 


was literally chewing his right front leg to | 


pieces. 


Rough always had appeared big to me, 
but here, fighting his unequal fight he | 
seemed small and almost frail. It was not | 


knowledge of his strength but stark 


courage and loyalty, centuries of pure | 
bulldog ancestry had handed down to § 
him, that made him tackle the seemingly | 


impossible. In spite of the difference in 
weight and size he held his enemy to the 
spot. 
He had been given to me for protection 
by a man from Colorado, who spent a 
: few weeks at the ranch 





take but a few minutes 
to get it.” 

He must have known 
how scared I was, for he 
came back, smiling reas- 
suringly. 

“Let’s hope that old 
lobo shows up while I 
am here,” he said. 

Although I dawdled 
over it as long as possi- 
ble, breakfast seemed to 
take up no time ai all. 

Long after he had left 
I thought of Fred’s 
parting words: ‘‘Now 
keep your eye* open. 
He’s almost white, with 
blackpoints and I creaved 
his head last night. 
Wish to goodness I 
could have gotten an- 
other shot at him.” 


EEING the old man’s 

tall figure  disap- 
pearing round the bend 
of the trail, I felt for the 
first time, that the 
stretch of twenty miles 
to the nearest neighbor 
was a long, long ways. 

I had hunted ever 
since I could remember, 
had shot bear and moun- 
tain lions and wolves. 
But they had been sane 





Maude braced her 
forelegs and slid down 
the bank into the creek, 
while I started 
slinging lead 





to locate camps for a 


With him came his two 
pet bulldogs, Rough and 
Ready. He was horrified 


man, would 


good dog. 
the idea of any danger, 
thinking I was well able 


upon 
with me. 


good dog will,” he ar- 
zued, “‘he’ll die for you, 
if need be.” 

And strange to say, 
here was Rough, bravely 
justifying his old mas- 
ter’s faith in him. 

There was no doubt 
as to the wolf’s identity. 
He was almost white 
with black points, and 
dried blood on his badly 
swollen head showed 
where the ranger’s bullet 
had creased him. 

With the jab of my 
spurs, Maude braced her 








and I knew just about 
what to figure on. This 
was different. 

I looked round nervously, assured my- 
self that my Mannlicher carbine was 
ready for instant action and with Rough 
tagging at my heels, went to the stable to 
feed the few horses we kept up, and to 
saddle Maude, the wise. 

When a young filly, a little thorough- 
bred mare I owned, committed the indis- 
cretion of eloping with a small wild 
stallion Maude was the result. She tipped 
the scales at 720 when in good flesh, but 
what there was of her was al! horse and no 
mistake. She had mote brains and cour- 
age than most human beings I have met 
have displayed. She and Rough adored 
each other. 

All morning I rode the range, making 
sure that my horses had not been dis- 
turbed. I looked for wolf tracks and 
kept an eye open for a light gray figure 
with black points, but found neither. 


hair on his neck and back standing 
on end. 

I knew at once what was coming. 

Grabbing my gun I ran out to protect 
Maude, who was standing with dropped 
reins near the shack. I had intended to 
take Rough into the house, but it was too 
late. The dog was going at top speed for 
the creek, about one hundred yards from 
the cabin, and in spite of my frantic 
calling, disappeared over the steep bank. 


i ges pick up the reins and jump into 
the saddle took me but a second, 
and Maude was off like a shot pelting 
after her canine friend as fast as her 
little legs could carry her. Only for a 
moment she hesitated at the top of 
the bank, with a terrified snort at what 
she saw. 

Across the creek, the dog “with the face 
like a Japanese devil and a heart like a 





forelegs and slid down 
. the bank into the creek, 
while I started slinging lead. 

My first shot rendered the wolf’s hind 
quarters useless. One shot went wild. 
fired the third time at very close range, 
after flinging myself from the saddle. 

The last shot, a quickly aimed but effec- 
tual bullet took the top of the mad beast’s 
head off, and still Rough hung on. From 
time to time he jerked his muscle pecked 
neck giving vent to little throaty whines 
of rage, entirely disregarding the pain his 
ogg and torn leg must have caused 

im. 

I knew what I should have to do. I 
also knew that I couldn’t bear to look 
again into those adoring eyes, so I didn’t 
wait until he let go his hold, but slipped 
another cartridge into the barrel and with 
the tears almost blinding me, took careful 
aim and sent a bullet crashing through 
the head of the best and bravest dog I 
ever owned. 
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HAT is your mental picture of a 

magazine editor? Perhaps you 

see him as a calm judicial per- 

sonage, gazing with austere eye 
upon successive manuscripts, now marking 
this one with an inexorable blue X, to send 
it back upon the ebb-tide of the mail, 
now marking that one with a benign blue 
V, to start it on its way into the pages of 
the magazine. Is this the sedate routine 
you attribute to this desk? 

It is not always thus, however! Today 
there comes to hand a book whose pages 
remind us of an occasion when the serene 
procedure of the editorial day was broken 
as by a mighty wind. This book is Rose 
Wilder Lane’s “He Was a Man,” from the 
house of Harper, reviewed in our Book 
Corner this month. Here is a tale, and 
another hangs thereby. 

Do you remember Mrs. Lane’s exhil- 
arating biographical analysis, “Life and 
Jack London,” which ran serially in these 
pages a few years ago? Do you remember, 
also, that Jack London’s family—or, 
rather, a part of it—denounced that serial, 
when it was advertised, with all the in- 
vective of offended family pride? One of 
them cried: “I shall publicly denounce the 
whole thing as fiction and of no truth. 
And if this misleading stuff appears in 
Sunset I shall promptly take legal steps 
against the magazine.” 

Well, now, you can imagine our state. 
Why, not even the New Zealand editors, 
recently described by Nancy Barr Mav- 
ity, would have continued their placid 
sipping of “morning tea” with such a roar- 
ing going on. 

We, ourselves, were dreadfully upset. 
We implored the protesting ladies to tell 
us what was the matter, to point out 
where Mrs. Lane had departed from the 
truth, to substitute authentic fact for her 
alleged fiction. 

“Jack London’s father was not present 
when Jack was born and Jack was not 
born where Mrs. Lane says he was.” 

“For heaven’s sake, then, where was he 
born and why was his father away?” 

Silence. 


S° we got nowhere, for all our distracted 
effort to find out just why one part of 
the London family was outraged where an- 
other part was pleased. Mrs. Lane was 
seeking to interpret a famous man from 
his own writings about himself and from 
the consensus of his friends’ opinion. 

We noted, in particular, one statement 
from the protesting side of the family: 
“In Mr. London’s own more-or-less auto- 
biographical work, he wove fiction and art 
(being an artist) into a mesh which no one 
who did not know him, and intimately, 
could unravel.” 

Dear, dear, we were getting into some- 
thing we had no notion of! There was 














nothing for us to do, we decided, but to go 
ahead, in all sincerity, tell the story from 
the outsider’s innocent viewpoint, ask 
humbly for any proof-reading which the 
family would be kind enough to grant, as 
they did, and to take advantage of such 
corrections as were clearly outside the 
realm of mere personal opinion. 


THs “Life and Jack London” came out 
in these pages. We have always been 
glad that we gave it to ourreaders. One 
instance will illustrate: Charles Alexander, 
the successful story-writer, wrote to Mrs. 
Lane that it was her story of Jack London 
that kept him going, braced him up for a 
long struggle that ended finally in success. 

“T want to thank you,” he wrote her, 
“for the feeling and inspiration you put 
into that work, for I took these things out 
of it and made them my own. Without 
that story I doubt if ever I should have 
realized my ambition.” 

But we were not satished with our part, 
we wished that the work might be given 
yet wider circulation. Therefore we rec- 
ommended it, with enthusiasm, to an 
ancient and honorable book publishing 
house in New York, whose editor was 
already interested. ‘It is an excellent 
piece of work,” he answered, “‘and any one 
who has been acquainted with Jack Lon- 
don could read the story of the man with 
real feeling.” 


UT, alas! The irate section of the fam- 

ily arose again, with the statement: 
‘This is not the impression we wish given 
to the world, this is not the biography we 
wish to color the mind of the public. The 
publishing company will not care to buy a 
lawsuit with the manuscript, and it will 
have to be just that.” 

In our case, when suit was threatened, 
we had been forced finally to say, waving 
our hands above our fevered brow, “‘Go 
ahead and sue!”” But the New York pub- 
lishers were busy with other books—what 
was one among so many?—and they 
would not be bothered. And thus “Life 
and Jack London,” although it had been 
a successful and helpful serial, never 
became a book. 

Allin all, that was rather too bad, don’t 
you think so? And doesn’t it seem rather 
unfortunate that a portion of the family 
of a widely read writer can thus prevent, 
for reasons which, putting the best possi- 
ble construction upon them, appear too 
intimate and personal to be just, the pub- 
lication of a biography actually designed 
to further the work of such a writer? Of 
course, it has happened before, in various 
ways. It was Mrs. Burton, wasn’t it, who 
went so far as to burn her dead husband’s 
precious manuscripts? 

Yet Mrs. Lane’s work was not burned. 
Or if it was, in effect, by the fire of oppo- 














sition, behold it now, rising phenix-like 
from the ashes of that regrettable occa- 
sion. For, unless we are very much mis- 
taken, and don’t know the deadly parallel 
when we see it, here is “Life and Jack 
London” again, essentially, in this new 
book, ““He Was a Man.” And now it ts 
fiction, you betcher, exactly what some 
of the London family said it was origin- 
ally, and as such they can have no objec- 
tion to it. Even though they should like 
it still less than the biography, recogniz- 
ing it for what they may see it is with half 
an eye, they can no longer invoke the 
bogey of the Law to frighten honest 
publishers. 

But oh, we think it would have been far 
better had this story of a man gone to its 
readers on a frank foundation of fact, how- 
ever interwoven with that man’s own 
“fiction and art,” and marked with his 
own name. Surely there would have been 
more Charles Alexanders taking courage 
from the life story of Jack London, as 
such, than from this ostensibly fictitious 
tale of a certain “Gordon Blake.” 

Well, and ho hum! Looking back over 
this futile fight to smother one woman’s 
opinions with the pillow of another’s, with 
those unsmotherable opinions spread be- 
fore us now in fiction form and robbed 
thereby of much of their power to inspire, 
we are moved to the conclusion so often 
reached after wars, small and great: 

What’s the use? 


The 


IME was, undoubtedly, when it was 

necessary to use the publicity re- 
sources of the day to encourage the Eng- 
lish colonists in America to make use of 
the Government’s mail facilities. Certain 
dangers attended the first riders who car- 
ried communications through the wilder- 
ness. Probably it required, on the part 
of the public, an improved understanding 
of the efficiency of the service to stimulate 
the use of it. 

Today, postal riders are in the air. And 
the general public is somewhat indifferent 
to the remarkable service they are giving. 
Gradually there will come recognition that 
the extra air-mail stamp means actual 
speed without any more chance of trouble 
than attends the occasional burning of a 
mail coach on a limited train. With that 
recognition will come patronage and con- 
sequent development. 

It will be well for us if that development 
is not too long delayed. The relation of 
the merchant marine to the navy in time 
of war is no secret now. The relation of 
the air-mail service to the aerial defense 
of the nation is a new thing but it should 
be as obvious. 

Read the article on the flying mail by 
Murray Schick on page 10 and reflect on 
it. 


Flying Postmen 
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horror in Austin’s demand for secrecy had 
made it all the harder to grasp the bald 
fact of David’s death. It entered into her 
consciousness at last inferentially rather 
than direct. It took shape there not in 
those three naked monosyllables, but 
muffled in the pathetic cerement she had 
snatched for it from Austin’s phrase: “I’d 
like to have kept the old place always—to 
sort of remember Dave by, the way he 
used to be!” 

This phrase kept echoing through the 
emptiness of Janet’s endless dry-eyed 
hours, until it seemed to her that this 
stretch of forest where she had spent her 
happy life with him was indeed a monu- 
ment on David’s grave. The sale of it, 
forced as it would be by sordid circum- 
stance, became like desecration of the 
awful dignity the wanderer had at last 
attained. To think of a new owner cut- 
ting down these woods was like seeing 
Dave’s des’ body mutilated, torn limb 
from limb. 

It was a morbid mood and with all her 
strength she strove to break its strain by 
reverting to practical considerations. She 
succeeded only to be confronted with 
another dilemma. For the instant she had 
decided to buy in the Mitchell ranch, she 
realized that this would leave Austin des- 
titute. She knew him too well to offer 
him employment on her ranch; too well to 
have illusions about his future, once he cut 
loose. The sense of her responsibility for 
him was very real. Fulfilling it appeared 
to be her sole remaining object of exis- 
tence. 

And Austin wooed her with his woes. 
True ardor was not in him, at least not for 
Janet. As usual he dramatized his tribu- 
lations. As usual he left to her the task of 
offering a solution. She suggested a sort 
of partnership between the two ranches. 
Austin appeared dumbfoundedly sur- 
prised. He stayed away two days, only to 
return with his heaviest sentimental artil- 
lery unlimbered. 

A partnership? he asked. But what if 
either married? And what if neither 
married? Why carry on? For whom? 
“Oh, , Janet, all a years I have adored 
you,” he began anew. Had she been less 
shattered she might never have considered 
attempting to patch the fragments of her 
life into something resembling wholeness 
by heeding Austin’s plea. He could guess 
enough about her state of mind to play 
upon the broken string. He made it his 
leitmotif. She capitulated. Austin did 
not tarry presenting for her signature the 
documents concerning the partnership. 

She signed them on the eve of their 
wedding day; womanlike, without a 
question and unread. She felt there was 
no going back now (as indeed there was 
not) and this relieved her. For since 
consenting she had known bitter moments 
in which her resolution had been sustained 
only by the morbid thought that giving 
herself to the “little brother” was like 
laying a final wreath on David’s monu- 
ment. A somber joy. But now there 
should be no such moments forevermore. 


She laid her hands in Austin’s. The ges- 


ture was instinctive, charming, trustful. 
How firm and hard and muscular his 





(Continued from page 19) 


Their answering pressure 
‘How strong they are,” she 


hands were. 
thrilled her. 
whispered. 

And he, inwardly exultant that the 
escape from his ugly worries had been 
achieved, embraced her. It was their first 
embrace worthy of the name. He kissed 
her, long and effusively. She clung to him 
in a slow-growing rapture of her senses, 
and yielded more, hungering to receive 
more. But Austin’s spurious soul could 
not respond. She made him feel uneasy, 
bored, contemptuous not a little; above 
all less glowingly triumphant. Still, the 
documents she had just signed crackled in 
his pocket. ‘‘Aren’t women fools,” he 
thought and drew apart, slapping her 
shoulder smartly. 

Janet swayed, silent, eyes downcast. 
He looked at her a moment longer. Then, 
with a brisk good-night, he marched away 
whistling. 

The girl stood dazed. Slowly her hand 
moved to her shoulder. The slap hurt 
oddly. She stumbled out of the room, 
across the terrace, away into the night. 
By imperceptible degrees her emotions 
became intelligible. “Never!” she gasped 
in alow moan of horror. ‘‘Never Austin!” 


HEN John Strong called on Janet 

after leaving the marshal, he found 
her unshakably determined never to see 
Austin again. They were sitting in her 
many-windowed living-room, now dark- 
ened with the pall of the ‘approaching 
storm. Outside the rumble of still-dis- 
tant thunder. Within, stillness and twi- 
light, the friendly glow of well-worn books, 
and flowers everywhere. The girl herself 
was weary and very still, yet appeared 
softly aaa as with an inner light of 
spiritual certainty regained. 

The judge’s kindly but adroit question- 
ing soon drew from her the explanation of 
Austin’s latest financial transactions. He 
read her copy of the contract she had 
signed. His heart sank. 

“My dear,” he said very guardedly at 
last, “we must make him surrender this. 
I think I see a way to force him.” He was 
thinking of wielding the forgery charge for 
that purpose—even if the bank should 
already have put through the check can- 
celing the fraudulent loan. 

“No, I won ’t hear of that,” Janet spoke 
decisively. ‘If my money can help him, 


it shall. And I shall never fight him in the 
courts or out. You mustn’t. Please 
promise, daddy Strong!” 


“My dear child, don’t you under- 
stand it’s not the money?” the old man 
exclaimed. 

‘What else could it be?” 

“There may be most humiliating—con- 
sequences. For instance, if you should 
wish to marry—” 

“Oh, please, dear daddy Strong! I 
shall never marry now that David is 
dead.” 

He looked at her blankly. “David? 
Dead? How do you know?” 

Janet told him. A grunt smothered his 
indignant exclamation. With a sudden 
cry she rose. “Daddy Strong! You 











” She fell back 
“But Austin can not be such 
Why, he’s been like 
a—like a brother all my life!” 


don’t believe it’s possible? 
in her chair. 
an abominable liar. 


TRONG was clattering toward the 

Mitchell house. He pondered the 
girl’s situation. The forgery charge would 
scarcely suffice to scare Austin into relin- 
quishing the document. And none better 
than the old judge knew how damningly 
suitproof the “‘contract” had been worded. 
Neither threat or persuasion, he was con- 
vinced, would induce Austin to release 
Janet, particularly since she was deter- 
mined to jilt him. Suddenly it occurred 
to him that he had not asked her whether 
Austin had been told her decision; then he 
remembered her informing him that the 
young man had not kept his appointment 
with her for that morning. It puzzled 
him. What could have kept Austin? It 
was an evil case from every angle. 
Remedying it was almost worse than 
leaving it alone. 

The marshal awaited him in _ tense 
excitement. ‘Got a surprise that’ll floor 
you!” he shouted and dragged him into 
the house. 

“Found Austin?” the judge snapped. 

“It’s Austin’s murdered body 1’m 
lookin’ for,”’ the fat man exclaimed dra- 
matically. “Don’t you remember Dave 
was courtin’ Janet years ago? Who but 
him’d keep Austin from his wedding ?— 
Look!” he pointed to a battered suitcase 
in the corner of the room. Hanging from 
it in a leather holder was a card, Mr. 
David Mitchell, New York, engraved on 
It. 

Strong sank into a chair. Provocation 
to murder indeed existed, he thought 
grimly. Straightening the tangle into 
which Austin had deliberately twisted 
Janet’s, his own and his brother’s lives 
appeared beyond human power. But 
turning to the marshal he smiled, “Do 
murderers usually leave engraved calling 
cards?” 


HISTLING jauntily Austin has 

started for home from Janet’s house. 
He keeps the papers crackling in his 
pocket. By the time he enters his domain 
he has recaptured that glowing, trium- 
phant assurance that all his troubles are 
over. 

The large living-room receives him 
cheerily. There are generous spaces 
between the pieces of old comfortable fur- 
niture. His own things lie scattered every- 
where, but in neat, almost aga order. 


No woman is essential to him. e feels 
happy | here. 
e sits down at a small desk and pulls 


the documents out of his pocket. There 
had been three copies all told. He now 
encloses one with a short letter already 
written and addressed to the First 
National Bank. The other he tucks back 
where he can feel it. Then he busies 
himself with checkbooks and a stack of 
duns. A velvet ease suffuses him. Paying 
bills is his most luxurious sensation. He 
indulges in it sparingly—like a true epi- 
cure. He is fond of telling people that. 
When the slate is cleaned he writes yet 
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another check—to be cashed in town 
tomorrow—for the expenses of the wed- 
ding trip. He frowns at the thought. But 
the sight of the neat pile of envelopes con- 
taining the tokens of his largesse instantly 
smoothes away care. He lifts them with 
loving fingers and drives away in his car 
to mail them— 





[t was past midnight when he returned. 
This first August night was chilly. He 
kindled a fire on his hearth and lounged 
before it in an easy chair, hugging the 
blessed comfort of his room, its shadows 
free at last from the spectres of public 
bankruptcy—and jail. His face was very 
pleasant and handsome now that he could 
smile. It seemed alight, as though a 
candle shone there. From time to time he 
mended his fire. False dawn paled the 
glass doors beside the chimney. Again 
darkness thickened. It was very peaceful, 
very still. 

Footsteps! A long way off. Who could 
be up already? Or up still? They came 
nearer. What of it? No need to worry 
any more about footsteps approaching his 
door. There had been days when fear so 
preyed on him that, crouched by the attic 
window, gun in hand, he had listened for 
them, as for the soft tread of his doom. 
But those days were over! 

“Austin! Austin! Gee, this is luck! 
Open, old man!” He jumped. The next 
instant he became aware that he was try- 
ing, all a-tremble, to open the glass doors. 
Outside stood David—David! 

The elder brother burst into the room, 
sweeping Austin along in the crook of his 
arm. From the other a leather suitcase 
swung free, to thud into a corner. Dave 
hugged him, stood him at arm’s length to 
look at him, pumped his hand till it 
cracked. 

“Just had to run home,” he cried hap- 
pily. “It got me the minute | stepped off 
the train. Couldn’t even wait a day!” 

Austin’s welcome was toneless. ‘The 
light in his face had gone out like a snuffed 
candle. The shadows of his room were 
leering with new and fiercer specters. 

But Dave had no time to notice his 
brother’s manner. He was all impatient 
darting eyes and quick moves across the 
room to touch the old familiar things. A 
strange, new Dave i it was, become almost 
garrulous with joy and excitement—and 
success. 

“But what about that business in San 
Francisco you wrote you had to attend to 
first?’ Austin managed to inquire after a 
while. 

“Let it ride! Never stopped to see 
anybody!’ Dave laughed. “Caught the 
first train to the junction. Taxied to the 
village. Walked up here.” 

“Austin,” he turned to his brother, sud- 
denly anxious, “have you told Janet? 
about my letter of early July?” 

“I—say,” Austin hesitated, then took a 
jibing tone, “did you expect me to play 
cupid to your love’s young dream? W hy 
didn’t you write her yourself if you re so 
sure she wants to hear from you? 

Dave frowned at his brother’s sarcastic 
utterance. But he thrust the inference 
aside. “Oh, I still sort of dry up when I 
touch a pen,” he rejoined. “There had 


been nothing but hard luck to write about 
for so long that I didn’t write at all. 
I had other reasons. 
come in, all of a sudden 


And 
When my ship did 


well, I’m here to 
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tell about it. Lord, hardly more than a 
month ago—” 

Dismal poverty and bitter disappoint- 
ment, he went on recounting, had been at 
the first. (But he omitted saying that 
even the thought of Janet had sharpened 
rather than eased his suffering—she had 
seemed so far, so utterly unattainable). 
Then suddenly the patents on his long 
contested invention had gone through. A 
famous electrical firm that had negotiated 
with him had bought at once and sent him 
West to take charge of its interests there. 

“You see how everything happened all 
at once,” he concluded. ‘‘It sort of floored 
me. Can’t talk straight about it even yet. 
But bless her, Janet will understand.” 

Austin snickered nervously. Again his 
manner set Dave’s teeth on edge. But he 
rambled on, paying no heed. And Austin 
tried to think, to think— 

Dawn came. Six, seven hours more and 
he would have to go and take Janet to the 
rectory. And here was Dave! The fool! 
To return two weeks before he had 
intended. What right had he with his 
eleventh hour success to spoil his brother’s? 

If only Dave would go to bed. With 
him asleep plans might take shape. 
Thoughts would come more clearly. There 
would be opportunity to think; perhaps— 
to act. 

“Did the taxi driver know you?” Austin 
broke in suddenly. 

“Of course not. There were no taxies 
here last time I was home. This poor dub 
was so sleepy he didn’t even talk.” 

Austin began to see possibilities. People 
had disappeared after landing in strange 
cities. A moment later he suggested sleep. 

“Sleep!” Dave exclaimed. “I want to 
see the sun come up. I’m going to make 
flapjacks for breakfast. Right after, I’m 
going up to Janet’s.’ 

error pounded in Austin’s throat. 
“But she’s away!” he blurted out, the first 
thing that popped into his head. Dave’s 
face fell. 

“Serves me right,” he grinned soberly. 
“Where? How long?” 
“It’s hard to tell. 

motor trip.” 

“Well, off to bed with you,’ Dave 
sighed. “Doing any logging? Give mea 
job in the morning. Swinging the old 
axe will calm me down. Lord! It’s good 
just to be home.” 

Austin shut himself in his bedroom. 
He lay down fully dressed, thinking— 
The checks were out. The minute she 
saw Dave—slam! Grab back her money. 
No fear that any court would fail to 
uphold the validity of the “contract” in 
the end. But meanwhile injunctions, 
attachments of his account, would make 
him penniless. Worse! There would be 
publicity. He would stand branded. The 
muffled noise of Dave stirring about the 
house, his low happy laugh when the sun 
popped over the mountain, were like 
pitchforks prodding him along the course 
his thoughts had taken. No one knew 
Dave had come to him. No one need ever 
know— 


She’s—she’s on a 


’ 


THEY were eating their cold lunch in 
the woods. Since early morning 
Austin had driven his brother, while 
applying himself to the gruelling task of 
sawing the down timber with a sort of 


jeering fury. But Dave had liked it, reveled 


in the slashing bite of his axe through 
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moist bark into the clean white wood. 
Austin’s surly unresponsiveness to his 
boyish enjoyment had irked him, though. 

“Perhaps,” he mused, “he feels that 
what’s fun for me is his daily drudgery.” 
And Dave had tried to cheer his brother 
with the promise that the grubbing days 
were over for both of them. There would 
be a good job for him with Dave’s firm. 

“Mighty kind, Davie,” Austin sneered. 
“But maybe I’ve done pretty well for 
myself at home while you were setting the 
world on fire.” 

Again Dave had the sensation of brist- 
ling. He rose and started lopping off the 
branches of a fallen tree, some distance 
away from his brother. 

For quite a while thunder had been 
rumbling in the distance. But Austin 
had made no motion to quit; and Dave 
disliked the thought of sitting in the 
house with him in his evil mood. Now 
louder, ever closer, the storm roared and 
echoed through the canon where they 
worked. With increasing frequency the 
pale glare of lightning shocked the deadly 
somber forest gloom into momentary life. 
Trees and brush and the immediately 
surrounding atmosphere were motionless. 
And yet there was a shuddering sense of 
terrific movement, as of the relentless 
mass advance of great forces about to 
strike a vengeful, overwhelming blow. 

Austin remained seated in the wide pit 
from which a pinetree had been uprooted 
during a recent storm. Over it the roots 
hung like a pentroof, at a sharp, nearly 
right angle. They were matted and 
packed into a solid chunk with soil and 
stones and forest litter. The enormous 
counterbalancing weight of the entire 
tree, which lay full length propped by 
its branches on the upslanting ground, 
held the rootchunk in this pendent posi- 
tion, like the lid to a box. 

Austin had begun work on this pine 
before lunch. His big cross-cut saw still 
stuck in the cut half-way through the 
trunk some two feet from its roots. He 
had considered how easy it would be to 
hide a body in the big hole he now occu- 
pied. If he sawed clear through the 
trunk the rootchunk would be too heavy 
for the two foot stump left sticking to it. 
It must plunge back into the pit. The 
“lid” would snap shut on the box. He 
had seen it happen many times. One 
careless morning he had lost his coat and 
waterjug that way. 

Dave was chopping across the trail a 
few yards away, heedless of the breaking 
storm. Crash upon crash rocked the pit 
where his brother sat. Great forks of 
lightning tore the black sky overhead. 

Austin sat watching Dave. No one 
would be about in such weather. Any- 
way, he thought, the tiny pop of an auto- 
matic would be inaudible in this din. 
Dave would never know what struck him. 
The gun was in Austin’s pocket. Like a 
magnet it pulled his hand. But his hand 
was shaky, almost limp, and wet with 
sweat. ‘How strong they are!’ he 
mocked himself with Janet’s words. 

“The nerve of you!” he screamed sud- 
denly at his brother. “To think that no 
one else might be after Janet except you. 
= there was, there was! You’re too 
ate!” 

Dave whirled. ‘“What’s ailing you, 
Austin? What’s that you say?” 

“Too late! I’ve got her! Divs or no, 
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I’ve got what makes her sort of legally my 
wife now. As much as I’ll ever want her 
to be.” He laughed shrilly. “I'll keep 
what I got through all of heaven and hell. 
Try to get it! Come on!” he shrieked, 
beside himself. 

Dave leaped across the trail. A warn- 
ing bark of thunder snarled through the 
forest. That instant Austin fired. With 
a cry of rage Dave came on, his axe lifted 
high. Again the man in the pit pulled 
the trigger. There came a crackling, 
splintering crash. The space about the 
brothers filled with unearthly incandes- 
cence. From the edge of the pit, where he 
stood reeling, about to throw himself at 
Austin, Dave felt himself hurled back- 
ward, flung violently on the ground. And 
simultaneously, his ears rang with the 
pealing roar of thunderous drums. Obli- 
vion came— 


At a frantic gallop a horse came pound- 
ing into the Mitchell yard. Mad 
with terror of the din overhead and of the 
scent of fire and smoke issuing from the 
forest, the beast heeded neither bridle nor 
rider’s voice. Half thrown, half slipping, 
Janet Armstrong managed to get out of 
the saddle. Strong, who had been watch- 


Down Timber: 





ing the storm at the window, ran out to 
meet her. 
“You here? 
breathlessly. 
find out from him the 
Dave—” 
Strong told her about the suitcase. 
hinted at the possibility of a quarrel. 
“And you two men are waiting here 
while they—while Dave may be—Oh, 
Austin’s capable of anything, after this!’’ 
“But where could we look?” the judge 
cogitated. 
“The woods. 
this morning. 


Is Austin?” she gasped 
“ey? ‘ 

I’ve come—had to—to 
truth about 


He 


I heard chopping in there 
In the canon. It was he. 
Austin always saws!” Janet ran out. 

The two men followed. No sooner 
were they outdoors than Strong called 
after her, warning, imploring. Thick 
sheets of smoke, wind-tattered, swept 
from among the trees. Here and there 
the awful glare of fire began to waver 
upon the tossing foliage. But Janet ran 
on, into a well-worn trail. 

She had Dave’s head upon her lap when 
they caught up with her at last. Fanned 
by the rising wind, flames were blazing in 
several spots, spreading and closing in. 
Of Austin not a trace! The marshal 
muttered darkly it was his murdered body 
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they should look for. Strong smiled 
involuntarily at the little man’s dismal 
persistence. He silenced him with a 
look. 

They snatched Dave up and carried 
him back to the house. His face was 
blackened, his hair singed to the raw skin. 
One arm dangled, covered with blood. 
The jerking motion roused him. “Find 
him,” he stammered. ‘“Austin!—He 
stood—under the stump—” Dave fainted. 


USTIN’S body was disinterred from 
beneath the pine stump. He still 
clutched the small automatic. There was 
no mark of violence on him, not so much 
as a scratch, Gordon admitted. The 
twisted, melted steel of the saw still 
stuck to the pine trunk. Evidently the 
lightning which had stunned Dave, had 
finished what Austin began. It had 
severed the tree as he had contemplated 
doing. The “lid” had snapped shut. He 
had been smothered in his own ambush. 
Strong found a buyer for the Mitchell 
ranch. When the owner and his bride 
returned the new occupant had cleared 
off most of the remaining timber, standing 
or down. 
THE END 
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(Continued from page 32) 
self to give the crisp order that sent the 
chastened sinner back to his cell. For 
Dan Winters’ face was again tragic in its 
baffled helplessness. The man saluted 
awkwardly, dejectedly. The const: ible 
led him out. It was absurd that in that 
moment the picture should have arisen in 
Judge Thorpe’s mind of a smiling, long- 
legged W yoming doughboy shouting at 
his mules—“‘Go on, you dunderheads— 
we'll show them broken down ambul: ances 
a thing or two—No-man’s land can’t 
scare us—giddap, you ornery corn-chew- 
in’ hounds!” 

Somehow the ten days crept by. Hard 
unhappy days they were for a legal gentle- 
man responsible for the morals of Mayo 
county, a sober and repentant vagrant in 
the county jail, and for a lanky, bewil- 
dered collie pup, who suddenly found life 
to be a wretched combination of separa- 
tion from his idol and spasmodically 
satisfied hunger. 

But at last the ten days were over. Dan 
Winters stood again before the jailing 
Judge of Mayo county, his face thin and 
wan, as if he, and not his dog, had suf- 
fered from the pangs of hunger. Jem the 
collie pup was there too, pushed close 
against the man’s legs, his brown eyes 
never wavering in their intent regard of 
his master’s slightest movement, his 
white-tipped tail softly thumping the 
floor whenever his idol condescended to 
look down upon him, or to pull his woolly 
ears gently through his fingers. 

‘here was unmistakable relief upon 
Judge Thorpe’s face. 

“Now, Dan,” he said quietly, “you’ve 
had a lesson that I hope will bring you to 
your senses. Your old job is waiting for 
you on Walt Adams’ ranch. I want you 
to remember one thing; if you ever come 
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up before me again on any charge whatso- 
ever, I’ll jail you for a year—without your 
dog. Take him home now, and feed him, 
and try to make up to him for the suffer- 
ing you’ve made him go through. Why, 
Dan—” the Judge leaned over the desk, 
and his eyes lost their hard legal look— 
“the’d love you even if he understood what 
you have done to him. Isn’t a love like 
that worth keeping?” 

Dan Winters gulped and blinked his 
eyes very rapidly. 

“Yes, Capt'n,” he muttered thickly. 
THE spring months merged swiftly into 

summer and to autumn. For Dan Win- 
ters they were months of gradual but 
steady development. He had started a 
savings account in the local bank, was 
taking pride in his appearance, and got 
more than a little satisfaction out of the 
fact that he would cast his first vote in 
the fall. Jem, too, was coming into a 
magnificent heritage. His lanky puppy- 
hood behind him, he had rounded out into 
a tawny beauty of rusty gold and creamy 
white. He had not entirely reached his 
full growth. But already he towered 
above the mongrel dogs on the farm, his 
nose had that delicate length and sharpness 
by which the aristocrat is known, his 
brown eyes ever searched and pleaded for 
an understanding of the universe. 

He was still a “one-man dog.” Dan 
Winters recognized the fact gratefully, 
but a bit fearfully. He tried, after those 
terrible ten days of penance, to train the 
dog to eat from other hands. But it was 
useless. The collie was friendly to others 
in a detached, impersonal way, indulgent 
of the children’s rough play, graciously 
bored. by Mrs. Adams’ well-meaning at- 





tempts at decorating his neck with a pink 
ribbon. But he owed allegiance to only 
one man—the erstwhile ragged wanderer 
who had taken him to his heart. From 
no other hand would he accept food or 
drink. And Dan Winters, realizing it, 
would shudder a little, thinking how, if 
that terrible thing ever happened again— 
jail, without his dog—well, it was best not 
to think of it—best to walk the narrow 
but necessary path of respectability. 

Let it not be supposed that the path was 
easy to follow. Dan Winters had made 
chance acquaintances in his haphazard, 
vagabond life who frequently came upon 
him, claimed the kinship of the road, and 
made demands and offers that were ex- 
tremely disconcerting in the face of his 
recently-acquired respectability. The de- 
mands were always for food and lodging. 
The offers were always of villainous boot- 
leg whisky. 

Dan Winters, with his easy-going dis- 
position, his inclination toward the line of 
the least resistance, might have found these 
unworthy influences difficult indeed to 
battle against. But Jem, the collie dog, 
had no room for compromise in_ his 
devoted, single-track mind. Somehow he 
knew that these ragged, evil-smelling men 
meant no good to the master whom he 
adored. Somehow he fathomed the fact 
that the pungent liquid in the dirty 
bottles they tendered his idol would bring 
sorrow upon them both. Perhaps there 
was in his mind a vague remembrance of 
that same odor in the air during those 
long days of separation and hunger. 

He hated tramps and vagrants with a 
whole-souled venom that expressed itself 
in deep, vicious barks whenever he smelled 
any of the wandering brotherhood near at 
hand. Even Dan Winters’ commands, 
usually so promptly obeyed, could not 
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silence him or keep him from springing 
upon.any tramp who stopped to talk with 
his master at his work. And as for the 
whisky—Dan winters told the story to 
Judge Thorpe on his regular monthly 
report. 

“Jedge, one of them fellers I used to 
know on the road wanted t’ talk to me one 
day. I’d have gone over to the fence, but 
Jem was all for tearin’ up the man’s 
trousers, so I jest naturally had to tell him 
to git. But he yelled that they was a 


. 


bottlejhe’d leave for me in a stump over by ° 


the road. I went over to see what it was, 
and well Capt’n—I reckon you know my 
failing—I wanted to drink that whisky 
mighty bad. And jest as I raised the 
bottle up—durned if I didn’t catch Jem’s 
eye. Sure’s I’m tellin’ you, Jedge, that 
there dawg was setting still as death, 
looking at me, jest looking—but oh, my, 
what a look it was! He was saying, plain 
as day, ‘Dan, you goin’ to drink that 
stuff, get in the jug again, and me not able 
to eat unless you feed me, are you now?” 

“T tried to go behind a tree, careless 
like, as if I was examining the bark, but 
he follered me, sat down in front of me, 
and /ooked some more. I throwed a stick 
out into the field and told Jem to go and 
get it. He started off with a dash like he 
always does, and jest as I had the bottle 
lifted, he wheeled round and come loping 
back again. I jest says to him, ‘All 
right, Jem, you win,’ and smashed the 
bottle.” 

Judge Thorpe barely suppressed a grin. 

“Ahem!” he said with none too con- 
vincing severity, “I made you the dog’s 
guardian; it seems that I should have 
reversed the positions.” 


HERE came the months of early fall, 

and then October. The county fair; the 
Adams family gone, leaving Dan in charge 
of the house and farm. A cold, crackling 
night, with frost making lacy patterns on 
the window panes. Inside the warm, 
cozy room, Dan Winters read _ slowly, 
laboriously, from a farm journal. He was 
planning on some day buying a place of 
his own and raising mules. Jem the 
collie dog lay comfortably at his feet. 

Suddenly there was a noise outside, a 
slight scratching at the window pane. 
Jem roused himself, his ruff distended 
rigidly, and he growled savagely. Dan 
Winters sat upright, listening. 

“Tap, tap, tap—tap” came at the win- 
dow pane. 

Jem leaped to his feet and sprang 
madly across the room. 

“Now, now,” Dan soothed him, “‘it’s 
all right, Jem, jest one of the boys wantin’ 
to see me.” 

Jem’s bark rang out with deep, whole- 
souled hatred. 

“Tap, tap—tap—tap—” It was a 
code. “‘Shut—the dog—up—must see—you 
—come to door—” 

Dan Winters listened, paused irreso- 
lutely. 

“Tap—tap, tap, tap—tap—Pal in 
trouble—come quick—” 

Dan started for the hall door. Jem 
rushed in front of him, scratching madly 
at the paneling. But his master sternly 
motioned him back. 

“Jem, you mean all right, but them 
teeth of yours is too handy. You go and 
lie down while I talk to this feller.” 

Jem would not obey. And Dan Winters, 
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by main force, thrust the protesting 
dog back into the room, opened the door, 
and closed it securely in the face of a 
volley of barks and a series of deep- 
chested howls. 

He went to the outside door, opened it, 
and peered out. Not one, but three faces 
peered back at him, dirty, repulsive. He 
recognized the men as former companions 
of his debauch on the road. 

A vague premonition of disaster smote 
his heart. 

“Well,” he said without opening the 
door wider, “‘what’s wrong?” 

For answer they pushed past him, 
pinioned him against the wall. He strug- 
gled desperately for a moment. But it 
was useless. The surprise had been too 
thorough, too well planned. He stood 
with panting breath and narrow raging 
eyes. Their dirty hands were upon his 
throat. 

“Well,” he said again, with voice that 
was amazingly calm, “what do you boys 
think you want?” 

“Money;” they growled at him. “Say, 
you're in soft here, aint you? Forgotten 
your old pals, aint you? Well, we aint 
forgotten you. We’re wise to the family’s 
being away—and we know there’s a safe 
somewhere in the house. You're goin’ to 
show it to us, and without any monkey 
business. Come on, get started. You 
know us. We’re not fooling. Take us to 
that safe.” 

Dan’s lips went into a thin tense line of 
defiance. 

“Try to make me,” he snapped out. 
Inwardly he was cursing himself blackly. 
If he had only heeded Jem’s warning! 
Inside the cldsed room the collie’s bark 
went into shrill hysteria. The door shook 
under the weight of his body hurtling 
against it. The men stared a little fear- 
fully, looked at each other uncertainly. 
Then the one who had spoken first pulled 
out a weapon that glittered in the dim 
light of the hall. 

“Shoot that dog,” he snarled out. 

There came a gasp, a single syllable 
from the pinioned man against the wall. 

“Don’t!” 

There was a sudden silence. They 
turned on him a long, hateful stare of 
triumph. Unwittingly he had exposed his 
weakness. 

“Don’t, eh? Well, then show us that 
safe. Come on, speak up, where is it?” 

For an instant he hesitated. Then he 
spoke sullenly, as one who yields under 
pressure. 

“Vl show you.” 

They shoved him in front of them, 
prodding him with the muzzle of the gun 
against his neck. 

“All right, pard, lead on!” 
him. 

He went slowly, reluctantly, cringing 
away from that cold mouth of steel at the 
back of his neck. Through the long 
dining-room he led them, and Jem’s fierce 
bark sounded fainter. Then he opened 
the door of the neat and spotless kitchen. 
The men looked about them suspiciously, 
angrily. They turned on him savagely, 
their faces close against his. 

“Look here, bo, don’t try any tricks— 
if you think you can fool us you got 
another guess coming.” 

He made a weary gesture. 

“I’m not fooling, boys, the safe is over 
there.” 


they told 
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He pointed out the place where in a 
niche behind the kitchen stove, sur- 
rounded by pots and kettles hung upon 
the wall, a safe was cunningly, perfectly 
concealed. Walt Adams had followed the 
custom of the majority of the ranchers in 
that section of the country by installing a 
safe in his house. It was a custom that 
bad roads and great distances from banks 
had made necessary. Walt Adams had 
laughed about that particular safe, brag- 
ging that no burglar would ever think of 
looking for it behind a mess of stew pans. 
Nobody would ever dream of its being 
there unless he had seen it with his own 
eyes. 


‘Tt to it,’ Dan Winters muttered, 
“you won’t find it very hard to pry 
open—” 

One of the men advanced, tested the 
door, bent to listen to the tumbling of the 
locks. He twirled the combination, once, 
twice, without success—listened again— 
turned the knob gently—the door swung 
open. 

Then the thing that Dan Winters had 
hoped for, prayed for, came to pass. With 
the opening of the safe door, the ragged, 
sinister trio forgot him for the moment. 
Greedily they turned toward the opened 
vault—the gun wavered from its vantage 
point at the back of his neck—he ducked 
suddenly, twisted like an eel, and grasped 
the arm that held the weapon. There 
was a shout—a rush of bodies—he fought 
grimly, blindly, never releasing his hold 
on the hand that gripped the gun—he 
fell, but the man with the gun fell with 
him. They rolled and fought—the others 
circled like hungry wolves—one of them 
had a chair, ready to crash down upon his 
head—his fingers groped for the gun, 
closed round it—He heard the man on top 
of him grunting—‘‘Kill him—kill him—’’ 

Suddenly the gun came loose into his 
hand. The tramp scrambled free and 
gained his feet. Dan Winters saw the 
chair raised above him—he lifted the gun 
—fired. 

The shot crashed and echoed through 
the empty house. There was a sound of 
splintering wood, a confusion of running 
feet—a slamming door—he was alone. 

He struggled to his feet dazedly, looked 
about him. The chair lay where it had 
fallen, with one of its legs splintered by 
the bullet. The safe door yawned open. 
He went toward it unsteadily, put his 
hand inside. Jt was empty. 

Two days later the stern looking con- 
stable presented a prisoner before Judge 
Thorpe with something like a flourish. 

“Here he is, your Honor. I found him 
hiding in a barn. Got him dead to rights, 
with a gun on him. When I came up to 
him he was trying to shoot his dog; but 
there wasn’t any more bullets in the gun.” 

The man raised haggard, tortured eyes 
to Judge Thorpe’s questioning gaze. 

“*Jedge,” he faltered, “I wouldn’t of run 
away if it had been jest me to consider. 
But I didn’t want my dawg to starve— 
and when I knowed I was goin’ to be 
caught, I thought I’d better send him out 
—that way.” 

The legal voice was very gentle. 

“Why did you run away, Dan?” 

The man hung his rey 

“’Cause I’m jest a natural born fool, | 
reckon, Capt’n—I mean Jedge. First I 
didn’t pay attention to Jem’s warning— 
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he didn’t want me to open the door and 
talk to the feller. Then when they got in, 
and had me against the wall, I was fool 
enough to think I could save the money 
and my dawg too. When I found they’d 
got away with the money after all, 
through my showin’ ’em where the safe 
was—well—who would ever believe that 
I tried to keep ’em from it? Nobody, 
Jedge; I knowed there was a jail sentence 
ahead of me anyways you looked at it. So 
I jest took my dawg that night and 
traveled.” 

The legal eyes glinted with that hidden 
spark of humor. 

“Well, we'll see what Walt Adams has 
to say on the matter.” He touched an 
electric button on his desk. 

The rancher came into the empty court 
rcom slowly, a little ill at ease. Then he 
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saw the haggard, unkempt man before him. 

“You plaguey no-’count sonuvagun!” 
he roared, coming forward. “Have I got 
to tie you down to my place to make you 
stay there?’ Dan Winters stared at him, 
completely nonplussed. 

“That—that money—”’ he mumbled, 
but Walt Adams only shouted. 

“That money—you idjiot—I took it 
myself! Took it to the bank in town when 
I went to the fair. That’s why I didn’teven 
bother to close the safe door properly.” 

There was a scuffle outside in the hall. 
The constable went down in a heap, 
bowled over by a large eager collie dog 
with a tip of white on his tail. He leaped 
up against Dan Winters in a frenzy of 
delight, springing up against the man’s 
limply hanging arms, licking at his mas- 
ter’s pale, uncomprehending face. 
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pronounced Judge Thorpe, polishing his 
glasses violently, “‘the court feels justified 
in dismissing the case.” 

Then he leaned across the desk, his 
voice entirely friendly and human. 

“Tf your dog could understand what | 
meant, I’d like to shake hands with him. 
He’s the most efficient reformer | have 
ever known.” 

A wide, appreciative grin spread over 
Dan Winters’ face. 

“That’s right, Jedge,” he drawled hap- 
pily, “a lot of two-laiged reformers, 
includin’ yourself, has tried to set me 
straight. But it took one with four laigs 
to do the job up brown. Dawg-goned if | 
don’t think the little cuss knowed exactly 
what he was doin’ when he wouldn’t take 
food from nobody but me!” 
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comers, when they are frank, retain a 
sense of superiority to those of mixed 
blood which they resent being unable to 
express in public. Among the older 
residents, there is usally no trace of this 
sense and this resentment. Also, I think, 
Dutch women feel it more than do the 
men. Can this be because the Eurasian 
woman—slender, alert, mellifluous _ of 
voice, with long, soft dark hair and wide 
brown eyes—is strikingly attractive in 
appearance and quick and intelligent in 
manner? ‘There is room for natural 
human jealousy here. 

The real brilliancy of this policy is 
manifest when one considers that every- 
one with any white blood is thus placed 
on the side of white supremacy over the 
natives. The most dangerous potential 
rebels can be counted on to enlist with the 
masters against chronic discontent or 
sudden ‘uprising. The possible leaders 
who are by birth nearest to western 
civilization and hence best able to fight 
its domination, are lost to the native 
cause. The helplessness of the native 
is best safeguarded by taking out of his 
camp at one swoop all who are most likely 
to look wistfully toward the world from 
which he is shut out. In my opinion this 
is the supreme and unique achievement 
of Dutch colonial policy. 


THERE are of course other contributing 
factors to Dutch success. There is 
no effort, in fact no encouragement, to 
Christianize the natives. The Dutch 
found the Javanese nominal Mohamme- 
dans and for the most part actual primi- 
tives; and, in the words which we learned 
in childhood but often forget as adults, 
“They have me unchanged, whate’er 
they found,” etc. Missionaries are not 
frowned conc so long as they do not stir 
up religious dissension; but they are al- 
lowed only in territory where they will 
not poke a stick into the hornet’s nest of 
established Mohammedanism. The Dutch 


are characteristically a tolerant people; 
but even more notably they are a practi- 
They are out to gather 
The natives who 
“6, = 

ac- 
possessions, 


cal people. 
guilders, not souls. 
labor in rice plantations and tea 
tories” have few material 
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but they continue to call their souls their 
own. 

On the same principle, local laws and 
customs are modified as little as possible. 
European law is imposed on the native 
population only in criminal cases, when 
the pative mores might cause trouble to 
the whites. In civil and religious matters 
the current adat (traditional law of 
custom) rules, although this means one 
law for the natives and another for the 
whites, or even three or four different 
systems among the natives themselves. 
The Dutch have no passion for theoretical 
system and unity when it clashes with the 


profitable—which means peaceful— con-' 


duct of business. They are the natural 
pragmatists. And it is in human nature 
to endure a great deal if one is allowed, 
with it all, to “‘lead one’s own life’. 

The same sublimated common sense 
has governed a land policy based on the 
realization that you can not support a 
people if you take their land away from 
them. A pauperized and famine-ridden 
subject race is not profitable to its rulers. 
If the natives were entirely dispossessed 
by Dutch landowners, they would become 
a liability—and the Dutch are not looking 
for liabilities. Therefore the Indian 
rights over the land are maintained—that 
is, Natives are not allowed to sell land to 
the Dutch. Naturally, in practise the 
plantations are all run—and the profits 
collected—by the Dutch; that is what 
they came for. But they hold the land 
on one or two-year leases, except in the 
mountains, where ‘free’ government 
land is obtainable on a seventy-five-year 
leasehold. 

The result is that agricultural labor is 
extremely cheap. It is not necessary to 
pay even a living wage, because the 

natives have their own little rice plots 
which they cultivate for their partial 
support. As they are primarily an agri- 
cultural people, they are thus held close 
to their own soil—and to the employer’s 
domain. 

I saw them in their bright-patterned 
sarongs, stooping to gather the young 
green leaves from the low tea bushes. 





In a large room of the “factorei” above, 
a roomful of women sat on their bare 
heels, sorting and sifting the leaves on 
large flat trays. The current wage is the 
equivalent of fourteen cents a day, but 
“piece work”’ is generally preferred. ‘Ihe 
hours are from six o’clock in the morning 
until about three in the afternoon. Then 
the men in the tea “garden” and the 
women in the factory wander down the 
hill to their kampoeng of bamboo-woven 
huts, threaded about with little twisting 
dirt paths. In a central open place, rice 
and bananas and cocoanuts and dried 
brown fish and unguessable fruits are 
spread on banana leaves or cooking over 
braziers. Children, naked as cherubs, 
tumble about, free and welcome every- 
where, for friendliness to children is one 
of the most endearing traits of the Java- 
nese, men as well as women. A group 
bathing in the stream at the bottom of 
the village catches sight of us and waves 
with hospitable smiles. 

I have read of an “efficiency expert” 
who decreed that the girls in a certain 
American factory should not look up 
when a visitor entered—they lost a 
second from their machines, and those 
seconds multiplied into dollars for their 
employer. ‘These factory girls belong to 
a “free” people: and yet— 

When I went into the tea factory the 
women were all chattering together as 
they shook their woven sieve-like trays 
of leaves. Chatter and shaking ceased 
simultaneously. Every face was turned 
toward me. Then they nudged each 
other and passed what could easily be 
guessed as frank personal comment. But 
when I drew out my little book and began 
to jot down notes, the performance was 
greeted with a storm of laughter! I was 
puzzled by this until the nearest woman 
pointed to my left hand. For some un- 
interpretable reason, every Javanese 
native I ever saw regarded my left- 
handedness as a side-splitting joke. It 
never failed to touch their sense of humor 
in its most susceptible spot. 

I saw them also at work where the rice 
fields glimmer, like burnished metal mir- 
rors under the sky. They will never freeze 
out competitors or endow libraries or live 
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| in terror lest college professors teach 
bolshevism. They have no prejudices 
regarding sanitation and blandly use the 
same water for cleaning their teeth (which 
they do very often), bathing, washing the 
family clothes and for yet more intimate 
purposes. It would be silly to pretend 
that I should like to wade in a muddy rice 
field for fourteen cents a day. And yet, 
standing on the pinnacle of civilization, 
I could not look down with too keen a 
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The Oriental is often enough contrasted 
with the Western temperament. But 
the Oriental temperament isn’t all of a 
piece. The hard working, commercially 
gifted Chinese has closer affinity to the 
self-made American business man than to 
these natives of Island India, who are 
poor and yet not oppressed by poverty. 

The Dutch can never quite compre- 
hend, although they are forced to take 
constant account of, the laziness of the 
Javanese. They are lazy because they 
are genuinely and fundamentally non- 
acquisitive—which we in the West are so 
often told is against human nature, 
meaning that it is against our nature. 
The Dutch, who are without the common 
impulse of violence toward inferiors and 
are proud of saying that you_may live 
years in Java without seeing a Dutchman 
strike a native, are fond of declaring that 
the Indians are “like children”. That is 
an easy and common way of disparaging 
traits too far from our own norm. Can 
we be so sure that we are not the children, 
playing our games with a frantic serious- 
ness? 


HE native Javanese, under the abso- 
lute control of a strong modern capi- 
talist employing class, has yet contrived to 
slide out from under and declines to be 
overworked. Rather an achievement, 
that! He can not be enslaved by life, 
because you can not tether him by his 
cupidity. On one occasion the Bureau of 
Labor decreed a rise in wages. The result 
was that the laborers, who now earned as 
much in three days as they had formerly 
earned in a week, failed to present them- 
selves on the fourth day. Why, indeed, 
should they work longer merely to get 
more money? They already had enough 
to keep them in rice and fish for the week. 
They do not, like us, almost automatic- 
ally increase their wants with every in- 
crease in their resources. They are not 
tormented by the sacred duty of “keeping 
up appearances’. They can not under- 
stand the need to “look prosperous”. 
Nor need they fear a rainy day. In the 
affectionate and loosely constructed fam- 
ily life there is always a place for relatives 
to the nth degree. Where there is rice 
there is a welcome. And if one lacks rice 
oneself, surely some sister’s husband’s 
aunt will have some! i 
In Sumatra it is almost impossible to 
get labor at all. It has to be brought over 
from Java on the contract system, be- 
cause the western island is thinly popu- 
lated, each family has its own land and 
no one is lured to become a coolie by the 
mere consideration of an increased in- 
come. Liberty and leisure are not to be 
bartered for a wage. 

The Javanese are a sociable folk, and 
they always work in groups. It requires 
two of them to polish your shoes. Never 
does a chauffeur—and they do adore 
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ROM Maine to Oregon, the finest public and ad- 

ministrative buildings in the United States today 
are constructed wholly or in large part of Indiana 
Limestone. The use of this material assures not only 
the permanency that is necessary in this type of build- 
ing but also the desired beauty. 


Indiana Limestone is a quarried, not a manufactured, 


stone, so that its beauty of coloring and texture is 3 
real, not imitative. Its colors range from gray to buff, : 
through all the intermediate shades: Buildings may be a 
erected of Gray, or Buff, or Variegated stone, which 5 
includes the two colors. And there are numerous ways a 


of laying up the stone, depending on the effect desired. 

Builders who select this worthy material are assured 
a lasting satisfaction, for Time cannot efface its natural 
beauty and extreme durability. 





Our illustrated booklet, “Indiana Limestone 





for School and College Buildings’, shows 5 
various methods of using this material, 5 
and will be sent free upon request. 
INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION [ea 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana Hg 


Court House 
Portland, Oregon. 
Whidden & Lewis, Architects. 
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driving!—occupy the front seat alone. 
You always must have (and pay for) a 
companion to provide him with conver- 
sation. You don’t pay much; but the 
Javanese has managed to preserve intact 
his own soul, his own requirements for 
cheerful living. 

For shelter he has walls of split bamboo 
or woven bark, in patterns of light and 
dark like those of a hardwood floor. 
Inside are mats for sleeping; no windows, 
but spears of light sliding through the 
crevices. Despite the heat, the lack of 
windows is no great matter, for all the 
functions of life are carried on out of 
doors,- and sociably—eating, cooking, 
washing, courting. Even in the cities 
are canals filled with brown water and 
amphibious natives only one shade 
browner, where the communal life flows 
cheerfully with the stream. Most of the 
requirements of clothing are covered by 
the sarong, a strip of cloth, with batik 
pattern of blue, brown, orange and yellow, 
which is wound with a rolled knot as we 
roll stockings, about the waist or above 
the breasts, according to local custom. 
This costume is practically the same for 
both sexes. In most places the woman 
adds to it a thin jacket called a kabaja. 
She is not even bothered with hairpins, 
but twists the long soft strands of her 
brown hair into a Greek knot, deftly 
looped at the end, at the base of her neck 
—unless she is washing it in the canal, 
which seems to be about half the time. 
I never saw a Javanese native whose 
clothes were ragged, or dirty, or ugly. 

Economically, the native has as nearly 
nothing as can be weighed in a scale. 
He is the complete victim of the masters 
of white capitalism. Politically, his 
island has been taken from him with 
occidental thoroughness. All that has 
been left him by the Dutch is free air, 
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free water, free beauty—and the inalien- 
able right to be lazy. I could not feel 
wholly sorry for him. 

These people are easy of laughter, 
sensitive, gracious and friendly, not 
servile in manner. Their mobile faces 
are quick in response—unless for some 
reason it suits them not to understand. 
There is no question that they are less 
educated than their racial relatives, the 
Filipinos, and far, far less ‘“‘political 
animals”. Well, it is too late now, of 
course, for us to go back. And perhaps 
we are temperamentally incapable of 
refraining from trying to make every- 
body over in our own image; that ‘seems 
to be an American characteristic. 


F this has seemed too much like the 

description of an Eden, we must now 
introduce the snake. It is true that 
Dutch supremacy is accepted with less 
antagonism than British supremacy in 
British India, or than American suprem- 
acy in the Philippines. Men in the 
government account for this in two ways: 
first, there is no capital in native hands; 
and without capital, there is no power. 
Secondly, there are fewer educated 
natives. One official said, ‘“There are too 
many second-rate universities in British 
India.” If courtesy had not forbidden, 
he would doubtless have added, ‘‘too 
many schools in the Philippines.” 

Nevertheless, the intellectuals among 
the Javanese are drawing away from the 
Dutch in two directions: some of them 
want a more democratic form of govern- 
ment in which they can participate; and 
there are also some extreme conservatives 
who wish to throw off Dutch rule and go 
back to the ancient Java. This latter 
movement is the more recent. The 
ambition to be westernized is giving place 
to the desire to restore the old national 
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prove. 

Dutch officials, frank as always, ar 
quite willing to admit that the native 
newspapers are all anti-European. This 
anti-European sentiment is strongest 
among the Mohammedans who haye 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca. They 
come back, they have seen the world, 
they have gathered in ideas from their 
co-religionists, and they are naturally 
revered by those who stayed at home. 

The Dutch have a great gift for facing 
facts. Americans in the Philippines feel, 
or profess to feel, the keenest disappoint. 
ment at the ingratitude of the Filipinos 
for all that has been done for them. But 
the Dutchman never hangs his harp by 
the waters of Babylon. He took Java for 
his own profit, and he is not ashamed of it; 
but he does not expect to be thanked, 
even though he has brought peace where 
there were incessant petty wars of the 
rajahs, and efficiency where there was 
muddle, and plenty where there was 
constant danger of famine. His accom- 
plishments compare favorably with ours, 
But he knows that these are not the 
things for which a conquered people 
thanks its conquerors. 

“Of course they do not like us!”’ said 
the official previously quoted. “‘It is 
impossible that they should. But they 
have been the underdog since 1300. 
They are not yet far enough advanced 
to be a menace. And we—of course we 
do our best to put off the day of trouble. 
Do not write that our native population 
is contented—write that it is quiescent. 
To believe otherwise would be to be a 
fool.” 

And whatever else the Dutchman is, 
he is no fool. 





New Joys for Motorists 


between Ellensburg and Yakima, not only 
brought to an end the necessity for using 
a road which climbed overa ridge higher 
than Snoqualmie Pass but shortened the 
distance between these two cities by thir- 
teen miles, and opened up a scenic drive 
along the cafionof the Yakima riverof un- 
usual grandeur. Thiscafion has been carved 
out of volcanic rock to a depth of about 
2000 feet and its walls in many places are 
formed of tall and gaudily painted basalt 
columns. An extensive petrified forest 
lies only a short distance from this road. 

4. The placing of about fifteen miles 
of twenty-foot concrete pavement during 
the past summer eliminates the last of 
the gravel road on that portion of the 
Olympic Highway which connects Olym- 

ia, the state capital, with the Grays 
Harbor cities. The entire fifty mile dis- 
tance between Olympia and Aberdeen is 
now paved. 

5. Travel between Walla Walla and 
Spokane has been facilitated considerably 
by the completion of the Snake river 
bridge at Central Ferry on the main route 
between these two points. This is the 
Inland Empire Highway and forms a part 
of the Yellowstone Trail. 


(Continued from page 23) 


6. The permanent grade of the North 
Bank Highway along the Columbia river 
was extended from White Salmon to 
Lyle. This new section keeps to the river 
bank the entire distance at a very pic- 
turesque section and eliminates the cir- 
cuitous and dangerous route which it was 
necessary to follow until now between 
these two points. The old distance was 
twenty-six miles; the distance by the new 
route is only slightly more than twelve 
miles. 

7. Still further widening and straight- 
ening of that part of the Olympic High- 
way which borders Hood Canal has con- 
tinued throughout the past year. Prac- 
tically all of the narrow and dangerous 
places on this superbly scenic route have 
now been eliminated; all of it is graveled 
and splendidly maintained throughout 
the tourist season. 

Washington tourist agencies estimate 
the prospective increase in tourist travel 
for 1925 at twenty to twenty-five per cent 
over that of last year. 

During 1924 the California Highway 
Commission completed ten miles of new 


pavement immediately north of Redding, 
Shasta county. This pavement is built 
in accordance with the new specifications 
of the commission. It is twenty feet 
wide, with heavy thickened edges. Im- 
mediately north of this section, ten miles 
of highway have been widened, straight- 
ened and surfaced with crushed rock. A 
third section of eleven miles is now under 
contract for similar improvements. 

his widening and straightening is 
necessary before paving can be under- 
taken. It is classed as reconstruction 
work and is being financed with gasoline 
tax funds. There are no funds available 
at this time for additional paving. 
North of Redding, widening and straight- 
ening operations, now under way and 
planned for the future, will shorten the 
distance from Redding to Dunsmuir 
more than sixty miles. 

Immediately south of the Oregon line 
and for a distance of fourteen and one 
half miles, the highway has been widened 
and straightened during the past year 
and will be ready for a pavement as soon 
as heavy fills are settled. This work also 
was financed with gasoline tax funds. 
Between Eureka and Arcata, along 


The Oriental peoples are m 
longer quite so sure as once they wenp 
that to imitate us is necessarily to imp 
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Humboldt Bay, paving operations are 
under way. 

Between Trinidad and Orick, in 
northern Mendocino county, a unit of 
sixteen miles of grading was completed 
several months ago. A _ considerable 
mileage, however, remains to be graded 
between Eureka and. Crescent City, but 
funds are not now available. The present 


county road, however, is being main- | 


tained by the commission to handle 
trafic until such time as construction can 
be undertaken. 

A magnificent new bridge is under 
construction on this route across the 
Klamath river, two miles from the point 
where it empties into the Pacific ocean 
near the town of Requa. 

Between Crescent City and the Oregon 
line, on the Grants Pass connection, 
grading work is under way between Smith 
river and the Oregon line. This work is 
being done by convicts from San Quentin 
Prison and by the United States Forest 
Service. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in the West has been the building 
of the Wendover cutoff round the Great 
Salt Lake. 

In the whole history of road building 
in the United States of America, never 
has there been an instance where the 
opposition to a road, by competitive 
interests, was so great. The fight was 
carried to the late President Harding who, 


in turn, ordered the late Secretary of | 


Agriculture, Wallace, to investigate, with 
personal representatives, before the Gov- 
ernment put any Government Aid Funds 
into the route. But in the end the 
governors of three states, California, 
Nevada and Utah, won their battle. 

This was the birth of the Wendover 
Cutoff to Northern California. 

California interests put up fifty thou- 
sand dollars, the state of Utah a like 
amount and the Federal Government 
$300,000 into the Great Salt Lake salt 
marshes in western Utah and now the 
Wendover Cutoff is a reality. 

Today a modern highway 40.3 miles 
long, so straight that the most delicate 
instrument of an engineer can not find a 
crook or turn; more level than the actual 
curvature of the earth, for a like distance, 
twenty-four feet wide with an eighteen- 
foot wide gravel surface, high and dry 
above the mud and salt surface of the 
Great Salt Lake desert, a remnant of the 
Greater Salt Lake of prehistoric days. 
They said it could not be done but it 
stands there as mute evidence that the 
engineers were right and the scoffers were 
wrong. Some time this spring, perhaps 
during the month of May, when weather 
conditions are favorable, there will be a 
celebration and all the world will be 


invited to attend the official opening of 


the Wendover Cutoff. 

The tourist who wishes to visit north- 
ern or central California can now follow 
the Lincoln Highway from New York to 
Salt Lake, thence take the Wendover 
Cutoff and pick up the Victory Route to 
Reno and again take the Lincoln Highway | 
into San Francisco. This gives him the 
shortest possible route; the route with 
fewer mountain passes; the route with the 
least mileage of actual desert and, what 
is of still more importance, a route which 
follows a railroad with towns and ac- 
commodations all the way across the cen- 
tinent. 
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Send the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply 
Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without 
Make this remarkable test and 


film coat. 
knowing it.. 
find out. 


.you may be one. 
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This simple, new method, removes the stubborn 
film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 


EN years ago dull and dingy teeth 

were seen on every side. Today they 
are becoming a rarity. Note the gleaming 
smiles you see now wherever your eyes 
turn. 


Please don’t believe your teeth are 
“‘different’’; that they are naturally off- 
color and dull. You can correct that 


condition remarkably in even a few days. 

Modern science has discovered new 
methods of tooth protection and tooth 
beauty. Millions now employ them. 

Leading dentists advise them. In fair- 

ness to yourself, make the test offered 

here. 

DO THIS— Remove that dingy 
film; it invites tooth 
troubles and ugliness 

Run your tongue across your teeth, and 
you will feel a film. 
That film is an enemy to your teeth. 

You must remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. It absorbs discolorations and gives 
your teeth that cloudy look. Germs by 


the millions breed in it, and they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Most tooth troubles and decay now are 
traced to this film, Old-time methods 
could not successfully combat it. That’s 


FI VA 


why tooth troubles were on the increase, 
and ugly teeth the order of the day. 


3 times daily— 
then note the difference 

In Pepsodent dental science has dis- 
covered two effective film combatants. Their 
action is to curdle the film, then remove it. 

Now what you see when that film is 
removed—the clearness and whiteness of 
your teeth—will amaze you. 

* * * 

Old methods of cleansing fail in these 
results. 

Harsh gritty substances 
dangerous to enamel. 

Thus the world has turned, 


judged 


are 


largely on 


dental advice, to this new method. It 
marks the latest findings in modern 


scientific research. 
* * *” 

It will give you the lustrous teeth you 
wonder how other people get. It will 
give you better protection against tooth 
troubles. And, too, against gum troubles; 
for it firms the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 

Mail the coupon. A 10-day tube will be 
sent you free. Use it three times daily— 
morning, evening, at bed time—then note 
the remarkable difference in your teeth. 


the worst 
enemy to teeth 


You can feel it with your tongue 


| FREE Mail this for 


10-Day Tube 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 553, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Send to: 
Name. 


Address 


Only one tub: 
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The Decorative Value 


of Vines 














Garlanded with vivid green, this plain gray plastered exterior is finally revealed to serve as contrast to a wealth of leafy color 
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QUICK 
MAYONNAISE 


Few things are easier to make 
than good mayonnaise. 
Wesson Oil and a fresh 
egg—beaten together and 
seasoned to taste—and you have 
a mayonnaise you'll be proud of! 


Quickest results are ob- 
tained if the oil and egg are not 
too cold. The ordinary temper- 
ature of your kitchen is just right. 


Break the egg ina bowl— 


Add about a tablespoon 
of Wesson Oil. 


Beat vigorously with an 


egg beater or a fork—until the oil and 
egg are thoroughly mixed. How long 
will that take? Perhaps while you 
count fitty—not as fast as you can 
count but as fast as you can beat. 
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Add another tablespoon of oil and 
beat again— vigorously. Two tablespoons 
and beat again. Two or three more and 
beat again. 

Your mayonnaise will begin to 
thicken a little. 


Then add Wesson Oil four or five 
tablespoons at a time, beating well afer 
each addition—until your mayonnaise is 
as thick and stiff as you want it. The more 
oil you beat into it the thicker your 
mayonnaise will be—about two cup- 
fuls is the usual amount. [Never add 
more than a quarter cupful of oil at 
any one time. } 


After your mayonnaise is made, 








add seasoning. Mixa half teaspoon 
of salt, a teaspoon each of sugar 
end mustard, a generous pinch 
each of paprika and red pepper— 
add a tablespoon of lemon juice 
or vinegar and stir until the sale 
and sugar are dissolved—then pour 
into the mayonnaise and beat well. 


It’s easier 
to do than to 
Say ! 











ONEY will not buy a more com- 
fortable mattress than the Sim- 
mons Purple Label. Yet the cheapest 
mattresses made in America would cost 
more, night by night, to own and use. 


Between two deep cushions of new 
curled hair, 8 10 sensitive small springs, 
in separate fabric pockets, form a base 
of wonderful buoyancy. 30tothesquare 
foot, these coils meet every curve of 
your body, coaxing weary nerves and 
musclestorelax. Automatic ventilation 
keeps the mattress fresh and sweet. 

Yielding cradling comfort, this con- 
struction also adds many years of serv- 
ice to every Purple Label’s life. That is 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Seep 
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why its day-by-day cost figures only 
two or three cents. You actually save 
money every night you enjoy its luxury. 
To suit every taste and fit any purse, 
Simmons builds seven other different 
types of mattresses. Any one of the 
eight isthe best the world’s largest maker 
of sleep equipment can produce at its 
price. Only clean,new materials are used. 


If you want the most luxurious com- 
fort and lasting economy, ask your mer- 
chant to show you or get for you a 
Purple Label mattress. Write today for 
“Restful Bedrooms,” a booklet of color 
schemes, to The Simmons Company, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 








To enjoy Purple Label luxury costs no more than a daily newspaper 


1. Purple Label life and luxurious comfort are 
due to this resilient base of 810 small tempered 
steel springs in separate fabric pockets. Each acts 
independently, Each silently carries its own load. 


2. Deep pads of extra quality, new curled hair 
are hand-laid and hand-tufted to a heavy canvas 
cover completely inclosing the spring base. 


3. Test the efficiency of Purple Label ventilation 
in this way: Sit on the edge of the mattress wit! 
Jinger over one of the eight ventilators, then ris: 
and note the inrush of fresh air into interior. 


4. Fabric pockets cut away to show the small tem- 
pered Premier coil springs, of the same quality 
used in the finest American motor car cushions. 
5. The sides and ends are of the same construc- 
tion as the top and bottom. The canvas cover 
prevents the spring base from stretching or sagging. 


6. No finer or more durable cover fabric is made 
than that used on Purple Label mattresses. The 
imperial roll edge dresses the bed when made. 





Look for this label 
on the beds and 
bedding you buy 
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The Homesteader 


HEN Uncle Sam accepted the 

homesteader’s filing on the 

property a requirement was 

that he erect a habitable dwell- 
ing thereon. Being like most homestead- 
ers, a man of rectitude and conscience, he 
complied with that requirement. He 
built not as some do, upon the sands or 
without substantial foundation, but solid- 
ly, so that if, and when, the rains came 
and beat upon that house, it would not, 
like the dwelling in the parable, collapse 
and crumble. It is no Hollywood bunga- 
low and its architecture is neither Moor- 
ish nor Renaissance, but true to the tradi- 
tion of the plains it follows the builder’s 
whim and conforms to the demands of the 
materials available. Nothing is quite so 
satisfying, if you are a homesteader, as to 
know that, come hail, come drouth, come 
blizzard, come deluge—for nothing ever 
comes in this region, meteorologically 
speaking, except it be in the superlative 
degree—you have no fear for your own 
safety and that of the family, for you are 
snugly housed; cool in summer, warm in 
Nature 18 a weaver of lovely patterns when given the opportunity winter, sure to stand in any wind. And 
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Rectangular effects are adhered to in this formal type of architecture, vines being used asa footing for the whole 





















































The Sierra Right-hand Built-in-Tub. 


The Sierra Built-in-Tub is the 
finest and most modern bathtub 
obtainable. 


There is no awkward space beneath 
or behind it to keep clean. 


The Sierra is made all in one piece 
—its simple, stately lines are 
beautiful. It is covered with pure 
white Pacific Porcelain Enamel, 
which is easy to keep clean and 
will retain its original gloss. 


FREE 
Home _ builders’ catalogue’ entitled 
“Plumbing Fixture Suggestions for 


your Home,”’ which contains model 
bathrooms and illustrates all types of 
suitable fixtures, will be sent on request. 





TRADE MARas REG. 


PACIFIC SANITARY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Main Offices : 67 New Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco. 


Factories: Richmond and San Pablo, 
CALIFORNIA. 
A Branches: Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. A) 
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extremely simple are the plans for such 
a dwelling. Foundation, Old Mother 
Earth whose crust at six thousand feet 
above sea level is thick and unyielding. 
You dig four feet into the ground. That 
is the part called the dug-out. No techni- 
cal term, this; it means exactly what it 
says; and you do the digging. The 
lumber yard figures scantily on this job— 
a few posts, some two by sixes for door 
frames, some two by fours, window sash, 
window panes, hinges, a lock, knobs; a 
little more hardware of the simplest and 
most inexpensive sort and you are through 
with that most necessary of all utilities in 
a new country, the lumber yard. 

Neither a stone quarry nor a mason is 
required. For your stone you go down 
the draw a quarter of a mile to the creek 
bed, which is strewn with building blocks 
hewn by nature’s tedious but certain 
process of the centuries. These may be 
too small for the outside walls so you go 
up the bank a little way to an outcrop of 
sandstone that lies in layers and slabs 
ready for use, with a little breaking and 
trimming done with a sledge hammer. 

You have a horse. a slender little pony 
made for riding rather than pulling a load, 
but you hitch him to a sledge and he pulls 
the building stones up the slope to the 
place where your dug-out is ready for the 
superstructure. Meanwhile you are living 
ina tent. In a few days a passing home- 
steader who has been in the country a 
year stops to chat and to offer advice on 
how to build the shack. You assure him 
that this is not to be a shack and he 
accepts the correction and vouchsafes the 
information that it may rain the following 
night, so you had better drive your tent 
stakes deeper, for “‘she sometimes comes 
in with a regular blow in this country and 
we’re about due for a good soaker that'll 
bring the broom-corn up in a hurry.” 

You like your neighbor, for these home- 
steading folks are all so genial and neigh- 
borly that you can’t help it. They need 
each other and even a selfish man will 
soften when he sees a chance to relieve 
the loneliness and to borrow tools or 
supplies in time of need. 

a are ready to build; your material 
is on the ground; the stones are rough 
trimmed; now for the mortar. Lime and 
the cement—did you forget them when 
you ordered the lumber? No, they are 
not needed. You have a barrel of water 
at hand which was hauled up from the 


Hope, labor and love go into the making of a homesteader's quaint and snug abode 























creek on the sledge. A heap of earth is 
piled up from your excavation. You mix 
earth and water and have adobe, an 
alluvial clay. from which sun-dried bricks 
are made and that serves as mortar in the 
construction of stone dwellings. Now you 
put stone upon stone with the wet clay 
between and in a few days your task is 
finished and you have only the interior 
decoration to do. That varies with the 
purse and taste of the owner. Here isa 
house that has but one room and there is 
never any confusion about its designation. 
It is living-room, parlor, bedroom, library, 
kitchen—all in one; the simple life. Those 
preferring or upon whom necessity forces 
a more complex arrangement, divide the 
chamber into halves with draperies that 
again allow a wide latitude of choice, ora 
narrow one, according to what one pos- 
sesses. Some use rugs, some canvas, 
some bedspreads, or even sheets—any- 
thing that will separate the space. 

The structure is only temporary, 
though to look at it one would expect it 
to last a generation. A few wet years, 
which bring good crops, and this home- 
steader’s first habitation makes way for 
a house that may be roomy, more ornate 
and more convenient, but has little of the 
romantic appeal of the first dwelling. 
Then there are some cases where the 
homesteader is beaten by drouth and he 
returns to Missouri or Texas to his old 
job at regular wages, while prairie dogs 
and owls take possession of the place and 
give it a lonelier look than before the hand 
of man touched it. Atvin T. STEINEL. 
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Breakfast Alcoves 
ERHAPS the most desirable form of 


restricted eating space is the so-called 
“Dutch Alcove” or ‘Pullman Nook,” in- 
creasing in popularity; a single or double 
bench instead of chairs, and a narrow 
table, permanently installed and an 
integral part of the room. The benches 
face each other and must always include a 
window or a group of windows of appro- 
priate size tothrow the light directly on the 
table. The artistic effect of such alcoves 
depends very greatly on the window plac- 
ing. Three nooks are shown. The first 
is especially charming. The woodwork is 
old ivory with curtains of blue and white 
Japanese toweling on the casement 

(Continued on page 77) 
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HARDWARE 
© Yor the Bungalow ~ the 


Pretentious Home~ the 
Monumental Structure- 


Ct superior judgment which is responsible 
for the finest dwellings and business struc- 
tures expresses itself in part through the selec- » 
tion of Russwin Hardware as the finishing touch | 
of distinctiveness — in which, as well, is assur- © 
ance of that sturdy quality which makes for en- 
during service. 


Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co. 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New Britain, Connecticut 


New York Chicago San Francisco London 


% Russwin-ize 
is to &conomize ~ 
the Economy 

of the Best ‘ 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 









The Kitchen Once-in-a-Whiles 


HE group of kitchen equipment for 

occasional use ranks second in 

importance only to the utensils 

that are always employed in the 
preparation of food. These articles are 
necessities when the need for them arises, 
which may be frequent though not con- 
stant, and they should be selected with 
equal care. In the choice of any object 
for household use several points must be 
given consideration, chiefly its size in 
relation to the family, its cost with regard 
to the household budget and its wearing 
qualities, keeping in mind its occasional 
service which does not make quite the 
same demands as constant use. 

Household scales should be a part of the 
equipment of every kitchen that is based 
on the standard of efficiency and good 
results. And scales to be of any 
use at all must be absolutely accu- 
rate. Thisis their reason for being 
included in the group of necessities 
and if they fail in this one 
respect, there is no excuse 
for their existence. 

Scales are used for two 
purposes, to detect inaccur- 
acy and to achieve accuracy. 

Suspicion is a deadly evil 
and grows with the rapidity 
of a weed if encouraged, so 
that it is not wise to weigh 
the average purchase made 
by weight. It is much 
better to investigate and 
analyze the character of the 
grocer and the _ butcher 
through the natural human 
contacts than to suspect 
dishonesty where none ex- 
ists. But if a reasonable 
doubt arises it is better to 
resort to the scales for proof 
than to make an accusation 
which the truth will not 
support. 

For cooking in_ large 
quantities, or for pickling, 
preserving or canning it 1s 
better and easier to weigh ingredients than 
to measure them. Reliable household scales 
can be bought from any dealer that sells 
kitchen equipment and it is well for the 
housewife to ask for careful instructions 
in their use. Scales should be left in 
balance when they are resting and a 
knowledge of the way to do this is valu- 
able. 

It is only a short distance from scales 
to measuring cups which also depend on 
their accuracy for their usefulness. The 
measuring cup in common use holds, 





when completely filled, one half pint of 
liquid and is divided into thirds and 
fourths. The materials are tin, aluminum 
or glass. While the metal cups will resist 
breakage, the glass cup will allow inspec- 
tion from the outside so as to give assur- 
ance in the case of fat or any similar 
ingredient that it is well packed down and 
the cup is actually filled. Sets of accurate 
measuring spoons come in threes, holding 
one fourth, one half, and one full tea- 
spoon. 

In measuring tablespoons bear in mind 
that a standard spoon of this size is one 
third larger than a dessert spoon and do 
not confuse the two. A tablespoon should 
hold exactly three teaspoons, which is a 
good test of its accuracy. 

A set of thermometers is another bit 









Well-selected kitchen equipment lessens labor and greatly 


increases household efficiency 


of equipment that substitutes certainty 
for guess work, and here again to serve 
their purpose they must be accurate and 
reliable. Modern recipes give tempera- 
tures for cooking, which, if followed, give 
excellent results, but the thermometer 
must speak the truth with accuracy or 
confusion and disaster follow. 

The oven thermometer has a broad 
base that supports it upright so that it 
can be read without handling and it 
registers up to 600 degrees F., which 
covers every temperature that is used in 


oven cooking. The candy or syrup ther- 
mometer is mounted on metal and has a 
clip which attaches it to the side of a 
kettle or saucepan. This may also be 
used in testing fat for deep fat frying, 
when the temperature demanded does not 
go above the degrees that the ther- 
mometer registers. If much deep fat 
frying is done a themometer should be 
selected that will register the necessary 
temperatures for this process. 

The fireless and pressure cookers go 
hand in hand and between them achieve 
tremendous results with small costs 
although they both give occasional rather 
than constant service. Both articles save 
time, work and fuel and they do not burn 
the food which they cook so appetizingly. 
The pressure cooker is especially useful 
for the canning of meats and vege- 
tables, for the high temperature 
reached destroys life in organisms 
that might cause the food to spoil 
if allowed to develop. It 
also cooks quickly, which 
is a great convenience at 
times. A type should be 
selected that will accom- 
modate as many different 
foods as the menu usually 
contains, and it is well to 
be assured that the flavors 
will not escape or mingle 
during the cooking process. 

The first point to be 
specially observed in a 
fireless cooker, assuming of 
course that it is well made 
and will otherwise give 
good service, is its size 
which should be adequate, 
for if its object is to save 
fuel and liberate the house- 
wife from watching the 
food while cooking, this is 
defeated if the stove is also 
used and she must be kept 
within stirring or basting 
distance of the dinner. 
Next, it should be con- 
venient to clean, it should be elevated 
to a height that can be reached without a 
back breaking effort, and it should have a 
well assorted accompaniment of utensils 
that fit the cooking compartments and 
meet the requirements of the household. 

The tea kettle though used so con- 
stantly is purchased perhaps only once in a 
lifetime, especially if well selected. Cast 
aluminum kettles absorb the heat quickly, 
do not allow much to escape and require 
very little heat for boiling. So much of the 
romance of the home centers about the 
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tea kettle that it should be selected for its 


bright beauty and pleasant contour as 
well as for its less visible qualities. And 
above all it should have a thick base that 
will not melt or develop leaks if it occa- 
sionally goes dry while the housewife 
thrills over the climax of a story or listens 
to the wizard voice of the radio. 


eat for hot cakes are especially 
convenient when made from alumi- 
num, not only because their heat can be 
held at a fairly even temperature but be- 
cause they do not need greasing. For this 
reason also, aluminum waffle irons are de- 
sirable. Then, too, aluminum is light to 
lift and handle and where the iron must be 
turned this is a consideration. 

The roaster or Dutch oven is a kitchen 
once-in-a-while that is of great importance 
in every well-equipped kitchen. It 
should be selected with regard to the size 
of the oven and the average size of the 
fowl or roast that will be reduced to juicy 
tenderness in its interior. The cover 
should fit perfectly to retain the moisture 
and meat juices and the shape and design 
should be such that basting will be 
evenly distributed. 

There is a whole family of brushes that 
are highly specialized in their work and 
every one is desirable though perhaps not 
actually necessary. A broad brush on a 
long handle for washing windows too 
high for the average arm and a small 
round brush on a sturdy stick for cleans- 
ing the bathroom bowl stand out as ful- 
filling a long felt need. Brushes for these 
uses should be selected for their con- 
venience and wearing qualities, of course, 
but also for their effect on the object with 
which they come in contact. They should 
not scratch any surfaces on which they 
are used or leave them streaked. The 
shape should be convenient so that 
corners can be reached without undue 
effort. 


LTHOUGH the carpet sweeper has been 

given a merry chase by the vacuum 
cleaner, there are still many houses that 
are not wired for electricity and here the 
carpet sweeper still reigns supreme. Even 
where the vacuum cleaner is used for 
thorough cleaning, a carpet sweeper is an 
invaluable auxiliary to collect the stray 
crumbs and do the light sweeping that is 
an everyday occurrence in every house. 

The carpet sweeper should be light, it 
should run easily, it should be protected 
at the corners so that it will not injure 
walls or furniture. It should also be easy 
to empty and it should not require this to 
be done too frequently. 

There are several types of ice cream 
freezers from which to choose. The 
vacuum freezers are automatic and can be 
carried on picnics or motor trips with ease. 
In any type the size should fit the average 
use. For instance, if a large amount of 
ice cream is needed probably it will be 
easier, cheaper and more convenient to 
buy the necessary quantity. On the 
other hand, in smaller amounts it may be 
simpler to prepare at home. The freezer 
selected should fit the average demand. 

Anything that saves the back has a 
distinct advantage over a type of article 
that forces the housewife to stoop to the 
floor level. The garbage can that raises 
its lid in response to a pressure of the foot 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Genuine Porcelain Enamel Inside and Outside 
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Posen in its principle of syphon 
refrigeration—Its cleanliness em- 
phasized in beautiful, crystal-white 
porcelain enamel walls (inside and out) 
this new BOHN will find its way into 
the hearts and homes of discerning 
housewives. €Adopted by the Pullman 
Company; every dining car on all 
railroads is equipped with BOHN 
SYPHON REFRIGERATORS and 
is a rolling testimonial of unsurpassed 
efficiency. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Retail Salesrooms in the following Cities: 
New York—5 East 46th St. Boston—246 Boylston St. 
Chicago—Washington St. and Garland Court 


PARMELEE-DOHRMANN Co. 
436 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, California 
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The Salad Cours c 


For Simple Luncheon or Formal Dinner 
a Salad May Be Made the Most 


These accessories contribute flavor and interest to salad mixed and 
served at the table 


HE salad course is rapidly develop- 
ing into the most attractive, deli- 


cious and interesting part of 

luncheon or dinner. Besides its 
appeal to the appetite, it has as well a 
very definite food-value and gives a 
balance to the main course of the meal. 
With the increasing popularity of salads 
they have taken on quite a new character, 
adapting themselves in many ways to 
fit into the menu so as to furnish any 
element that may be lacking, to stimulate 
the appetite or to satisfy it, according to 
their position of service in the meal and 
the quantity and quality of their ingredi- 
ents. 

There is no inflexible rule for the service 
of the salad course. A rather simple salad 
may open the formal luncheon or dinner, 
a salad of meat, fish, fruit, eggs or veg- 
etables combined with mayonnaise or a 
cooked salad dressing is often served as 
the main course at luncheon, while a sweet 
salad, occasionally jellied or frozen, 
served with an appropriate dressing and 
accompanied by cheese and crackers may 
take the place of a dessert at luncheon or 
dinner. 

A salad served with the dinner that 
includes a dessert course should be simpler 
than a luncheon salad as it is never the 
main course, but gives a balance to the 
meat or fish that forms the foundation 
upon which the menu is built. A dinner 
salad is usually composed of salad greens, 
lettuce, romaine, cress or endive, served 
with a French dressing. This may be 
varied by the addition of fruits or veg- 
etables to the salad, or cheese, chopped 
parsley, green peppers, or pimientos to the 
dressing. A salad containing meat or 


fish is seldom served at dinner, and a 

French dressing is preferable to the 

heavier mayonnaise or cooked dressing. 
Salad at a formal dinner is arranged on 


individual plates and served as a separate 
course. Ata !uncheon or informal dinner 
where a salad composed of salad greens 
such as lettuce or romaine is to be served, 
they are often brought to the table in a 
salad bowl, the hostess mixes the French 
dressing at the table and combines it 
with the salad, blending thoroughly before 
serving, which she does herself with a 
salad fork and spoon. 

A dessert salad, either jellied or frozen, 
may also be served at the table unless it is 
prepared in individual molds when this is 
not necessary. 

All salad ingredients should be chilled 
before serving. Salad greens should be 
crisp and fresh. The dressing should be 
added just before serving so as not to 
wilt the leaves. When these are too 
large to be served whole they should be 
broken and not cut, just before arranging 
on the salad plates. 

All salad ingredients that are inclined 
to be dry as meat, fish, or celery, are 
improved by marinating with a French 
dressing some time before the final 
dressing is added and they are served. 

The salad plants should not only be 
washed but dried as well for if the water is 
allowed to remain on the leaves it will 
thin the dressing. 

generous portion of the dressing 
should be mixed with the salad and the 
remainder placed on top, or poured over 
the salad arranged for service. 
SALAD DRESSINGS 
French Dressing 
4 tablespoons salad 1% teaspoon salt 

oil 4 teaspoon paprika 
14 tablespoons or pepper 

vinegar 

Mix the salt and pepper in a shallow 
dish or saucer and pour in the oil. Stir 
well to mix with the seasonings and add 
the vinegar, a little at a time, beating the 


Attractive Part of the Meal 


mixture with a fork continuously. Serve 
as soon as mixed. 


Roquefort Dressing 
V4 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon vinegar 
4 teaspoon pepper 14 cup Roquefort 
3 tablespoons salad cheese 
oil 
Mix together the seasonings and vine- 
gar and beat in the salad oil. Blend in 
the cheese slowly, and pour at once over 
hearts of lettuce. 
Boiled Salad Dressing 
4 tablespoons melted 1 teaspoon salt 
butter 1 teaspoon mustard 
1 tablespoon flour Dash cayenne 
1 tablespoon sugar pepper 
1 cup milk 2 eggs 
4 cup mild vinegar 
Stir butter and flour together; add milk 
and let cook in the top of a double-boiler 
till quite thick. Beat egg yolks slightly, 
add the salt, cayenne pepper, sugar, mus- 
tard, and vinegar; then stir into the thick- 
ened mixture and cook till thick like 
cream. Remove from heat and pour on to 
the egg whites, beaten stiff, stirring con- 
stantly. 
Boiled Russian Dressing 
24 cup boiled salad 2 tablespoons diced 
dressing pimientos 
4 tablespoons V4 tablespoon 
strained chilisauce vinegar 
¥% tablespoon chopped onions 


Mix the ingredients together in the 
order given. Chill well and serve on 
lettuce. 

Mayonnaise Dressing 
1 egg 6 teaspoons vinegar 
1 teaspoon salt 6 teaspoons lemon 
1 teaspoon powdered _juice 

sugar 1% cups salad oil 
1 teaspoon mustard Paprika 
Pepper Few grains cayenne 

Break the egg into a bowl, add the salt, 
powdered sugar, mustard, a dash of 
pepper and paprika, the cayenne, and one 
teaspoon of vinegar. Beat thoroughly 
with a Dover egg-beater, then add the 
oil, one tablespoon at a time, beating 
thoroughly after each addition, until one- 
half cup is added and the dressing is thick. 
The oil can then be added in larger quan- 
tities at a time. When one cup has been 
added, dilute with the rest of the vinegar 
and the lemon juice, adding this alter- 
nately with the rest of the oil. Beat 
vigorously. When finished, the dressing 
should be smooth and very thick. 


Thousand Island Dressing 


14 cupmayonnaise 2 tablespoons tomato 
2 tablespoons finely catchup 
chopped pimientos 2 tablespoons chili 
4 cup heavy cream 
2 teaspoons minced 
chives 
(Continued on page 74) 


sauce 
2 hard-cooked eggs 
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your family the re- 


quired quart of milk 


A well-balanced menu for the average family (4 or 5 
people) should include at least a quart of milk. They 
need that amount to keep well. 

Plan every meal with this in mind—and then cook it 
with Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 

Borden’s is a perfect milk for all cooking purposes. It 
makes everyday dishes richer and creamier—and improves 
your choicest recipes, too—as only the best country 
milk can. 

For Borden’s Evaporated is the best country milk— 
with all its rich nourishment and delicious creaminess — 
put up in a modern convenient form. 

Borden's has every advantage in the way of economy, 
purity, convenience—advantages you appreciate more and 
more as you cook with it. 

Use it “wherever the recipe calls for milk”. 


° e e 


The superior quality of Borden’s Evaporated was proved 
beyond a doubt when several prominent domestic science 
experts recently made a series of exacting tests, compar- 
ing this milk with bottled milk. You'll enjoy reading 
what happened—and the recipes they used—in an inter- 
esting booklet ‘10 Cooking Tests”. Send for a free copy 
today. The Borden Company, 436 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Here are dishes 
that will help you 


Try these tested recipes 


JELLY OMELET 
(4 people) 
For omelet, allow one egg for each person, and 
one tablespoonful liquid for each egg used. 


4 eggs 3 tbs. Borden’s Evap. Milk 
VY, tsp. salt 1 tbs. hot water 
1 tbs. sugar 1 tbs. butter 

Jelly or Jam 


Beat egg whites until stiff. Beat yolks until thick and 
lemon colored. Add to them Evaporated Milk, diluted with 
hot water, sale and sugar, mixing thoroughly. Cut and fold 
whites into this mixture. Melt butter in omelet pan, turn 
egg mixture into pan. Cook slowly until light brown under- 
neath, place pan in oven to finish cooking the top. Before 
folding, spread one half of omelet with jelly or jam, fold as 
usual, turn on a hot platter, sprinkle with sugar and serve 
immediately. 

When serving omelet for a larger number of people, it is 
better to make two omelets. 


CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN 


114 cups Borden’s Evap. Milk 1% tsp. pepper 

14 tbs. butter 1 cup American 

14 tbs. flour cheese, grated 
Y tsp. salt 1 cauliflower 


Select a firm white cauliflower, remove outer leaves; let 
stand head down in cold, salted water half an hour; then 
boil in salted water twenty minutes. Drain and place in a 
buttered baking dish Sprinkle with the cheese. Make a 
cream sauce with the milk, butter, flour and seasonings. 
Pour it over the cauliflower. Bake until cheese melts. 


POP-OVERS 


14 cups flour YQ cup Borden’s Evap. Milk 
Vy tsp. salt \% cup water 
2 eggs, beaten light 1 tsp. melted butter 
1 tsp. sugar 


Mix flour, salt and sugar. Gradually add the eggs, milk diluted 
with water, and butter. Beat two minutes, using egg-beater. 
Pour into well-buttered, piping hot, iron muffin or gem 
pans. Bake in a hot oven thirty to thirty-five minutes, 

reducing heat toward end to prevent pop- 
overs becoming too brown before 
thoroughly baked. 













Here's a Vanitie 
for Loose Powder 


Nhat Cannot 
Spill 


You can now safely 
carry your favorite 
loose powder wher. 
ever you go. 


Vanitie 
for Loose Powder 


When it’s empty, refill 
it yourself in a few sec- 
onds with your favorite 
reli am srennvera a 


Comes filled with Fleur 
Sauvage (wildflower) Pou- 
dre in the shade you 
prefer. Price $1.50 at all 
stores or by mail if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Use Your 
Favorite 
Loose 


Pox der 


Buy a Noridu Vanitie for loose 
powder at your favorite store 
is ‘ 


NORIDA, PARFUMERIE 
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| Help Yourself to Beauty 


HERE is no greater error of popu- 
lar belief than the one embodied 
in the saying that “beauty is only 
skin deep.” Beauty, even the out- 
ward matter of a slim straight body, 
shining hair, clear eyes and a fine delicate 
skin, comes from an inward desire ex- 
pressed in the intelligent care that brings 
results. And the most cheering and im- 
portant thought for womankind to linger 
over and ponder well is that this beauty 
is so easily within reach. It is the sure 
reward of patience and persistent effort 
to the woman who cares enough to believe 
in it and work for it. And that is why 
the real science of beauty so often lies in 
the mind and the spirit, the mind that 
cherishes a personal ideal and the spirit 
that believes without wavering that it 
can be accomplished. 
It would be interesting, would it not, 
to change a plain 





By Marise de Fleur 


for they contribute very directly to health 
and to beauty. It is not necessary to face 
the discomfort of a cold bath in order to 
emerge radiant and glowing to the ac. 
tivities of the day. Nor is it wise to 
remain too long in a hot or even a warm 
bath. A shower that starts hot and 
finishes tepid or cold to suit the personal 
preference, pricks the skin with its tiny 
needle points, cleanses, stimulates and 
produces a refreshment of body and spirit 
in the shortest time imaginable. 


A FEW simple exercises taken in a room 
where the open windows admit plenty 
of fresh air set the blood circulating and 
give the muscles suppleness and resilience. 
Diet, baths and exercise sufficient to 
produce a healthy body are the funda- 
mentals underlying beauty and must be 
the foundation for any course of treat- 
ment that deals more directly 





woman into a 

lovely one, espe- Beginning with this issue, 
cially if that “Help Yourself to Beauty” will 
woman happened | be a regular department for 
to be yourself? | SUNSET’S women readers. 
And if you were The Editors feel that this de- 
doing this you partment may be made most 


would wish the 
change to be 
radual so that 
: read it each month. 
friends would ac- 
cept it without 


less wonder. 
You would 





useful, if its policies are directed 
from the outset by those who 


Will you help us in this? How 
may we make this page serve 
you best? Won’t you write us 
your suggestions? They will be 
appreciated.—The Editors. 


with the skin itself. 

There is one necessity for 
every type of skin, and that 
is complete wholesome clean- 
liness. Soap and water 
alone are not suffcient to 
combat the dust laden outer 

















probably wish 
first of all, as 
most women do, for a lovely skin, fine and 
delicate, smooth, soft and glowing with 


| just the right degree of color. Afterwards 


there would be other minor matters of 
course, but that would come first. 

To have your wish is so possible that it 
isn’t even a miracle, of which there are 
many in these modern days. And the 
starting point lies, not in creams or facial 
treatments or bleaches but deep down in 
your own inner consciousness. First, last 
and all the time you must believe that 
the wonderful thing is happening to you, 
that you are casting off your drab 
chrysalis and emerging a new lovely being, 
adding your share of beauty to a world 
that has too little and needs your loveli- 
ness to make it gayer. 


HEN next, because you do believe it, 

you must do all that you can to trans- 
late your dream intoterms of reality. The 
foundation of all true beauty is a healthy 
body. The skin wil! not show results in 
texture or coloring unless the body is 
first sound, normal and healthy. Pufh- 
ness and discoloration round the eyes, 
flabby chins, hollow cheeks, over or 
under development are usually the result 
of habits that need correction. 

A simple well balanced diet containing 
plenty of fresh fruit and vegetables and 
not too many sweets is an important item 
in any regime that leads to beauty. 
Baths are also one of the fundamentals 








air and the daily attacks of sun and 
wind to which the delicate skin of the 
face is exposed. This can best be removed 
by a thorough application of a cleansing 
cream containing enough oil so that it 
liquefies when applied to the face. Put 
it on generously and allow it to remain on 
the face long enough to penetrate the 
pores. Then remove gently with a cloth 
or one of the soft papers which are now 
made for just this purpose and are proving 
a boon to the dainty woman who does not 
wish to soil her clean linen with oils and 
creams. 

This process should be done twice a 
day, night and morning. Then wash the 
face with clear warm water and dry. If 
you look tired, if the first freshness has 
gone and the eyes that meet yours in the 
mirror are underlined, if the outlines of 
your face are no longer clear because the 
muscles beneath them lack firmness, a 
nightly application of a mild astringent 
will freshen the skin, strengthen the 
muscles and gradually erase those little 
telltale lines of age, weariness or worry. 
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= FREE 


Make This Seven- 
Night Beauty Test 


Are you troubled with black- 
heads, pimples, enlarged pores, 
tan, sunburn, windburn? Is 
your skin either dry, rough or 
too oily? Watch in your mirror 
the wonders the little pink 
cream-cake [ send will work 
upon your complexion -- in only 
seven nights. This test has de- 
lighted a million women. It is 

ree 





So convenient 
to apply! 


Won't you try this 
daintier way of applying 
cream nights and mornings? 


Women write me the most grateful letters about this 


“pink complexion cake’’: 


‘“‘l use itin preference to cold everywhere I go people stare at 


creams. It leaves the skin so me.’’-‘‘A wonderful skin in- 
clean and soft and removesany yigorator! Keeps the skin 
pimples or blackheads." And smooth and the complexion 
etmers write: Just what every- clear.’’—‘‘Have found it to work 
one needs here where winds are wonderfully on a reugh skin 
so dry *'-"‘Counteracts the dry- and as a cleanser it has no 
ing effect «f salt water. So cers 4 

" sos, egnal. Very soothing and 
convenient to carry On trips. ET cae veal ds’ 
‘Just wonderful! surpasses al] %8reeable on rough, red hands 
the cold creame I’ve used.""-"‘It ~ Cleared my skin of pimples 


cleanses the pores and fresh «ns 
the skin.’’ **‘Has made my skin 
so beautiful and white that 


and blackheads in a week.’’- 
**Softens my skin, cleanses, and 
makes a good base for powder.’ 





An Improvement in Applying Cream 
Make the Free Test 


My dears, I might quote you endlessly from letters like these, 
including many from celebrated stsge and film beauties. But 
after the seven night test you will be equally grateful, | am sure. 
Asa foundation cream which never causes your powder to look 
““spotty’’ you will also prize it. 

This dainty, fragrant, pink complexion cream-cake is called 
“Sem-Pray.'' You simply smooth its cool surface over your face. 
Next gently massage the skin. Then wipe off. Those precious- 
to-youth, natural complexion oils which heat, wind, powder and 
rouge each day absorb are replaced. Your skin is clean, c/ean/ 
And so soothed and refreshed! 

If you prefer to purchase a cake today “Sust say Sem-Pray” 
at any toilet goods counter. They a// have it. Otherwise, please 
let me mail sou my “‘acquaintance cake."’ A postal to Miss Nora, 
care of sem-pray Jo-ve-nay, 525-S Turner Ave., Grand Rapids, 


SEM~-PRAY . 


Just 
Say 
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| Just moisten a bit of absorbent cotton 
| with a liquid astringent and press firmly 
| into the flabby tissues for five or ten 


| minutes. When this is dried work a good | 
| nourishing cream into the skin and leave | 


it on through the night. The dry skin 
| especially, requires continued feeding and 
must be treated with great kindness for it 
is of an extremely delicate texture and 
does not improve under rough handling. 
The facial packs are a joy to the woman 
whose skin has become dull or discolored 
for they can be applied at home and not 


only bring life, color and freshness to the | 


skin but rest and relaxation to the whole 
body also, for they require a period of 

| quiet in order to get the full benefit and a 
lasting result. 


A THOROUGH cleansing of the skin is a 
preliminary to the application of any 
of the packs. First apply the cleansing 
cream and upon its removal wash the 
face with warm water or apply a towel 
| wrung out of warm, not hot, water until 
the skin is thoroughly softened. Then 
| apply the facial pack according to direc- 
tions and lie down behind a locked door 
| assured of no interruptions, so that every 
muscle can relax and the mind become a 
vacuum for at least fifteen minutes. 
During this period the pack will dry 
and gradually pull the skin smooth. 
Where it has relaxed into folds or wrinkles 
this treatment will raise flabby muscles 
and stimulate circulation in the shrunken 
tissues, while the nerves are soothed by the 
| comfort of complete rest and refreshment. 
To remove the pack when dry, the skin 
should be patted gently with a soft cloth 
| or absorbent cotton wet with warm 
| water. If the skin is naturally dry this is 
| the time to bathe it in a nourishing facial 
| oil or a cream that will feed it and counter- 
act any tension or strain. To further 
stimulate and invigorate the skin an ice 
pack is of supreme value. First apply a 
| little astringent under the eyes and chin, 





MAGDA CREAM 


**Even Better Than { Get 
in Paris’’ 

AnnaHeld wrote thisof Magda Cream 

—the cream so popular with critical 


women of the stage- the cream that has 
withstood all competition for over 15 
years. Because it is made from bene- 
ficial oils, perfumed like a flower; guar- 
anteed free from animal fats or injurious 
chemicals. Sold by druggistsor department 
stores, or direct, postpaid, with a ‘‘Money 
back if you don’t like it’’ guarantee. 


F_C. Keelinz & Co.. Rockford, Ill. Agts 


JARS 
50c—75e 
TUBES 25¢ 
TINS $1 


FRECKLES 


Now is the Time to Get Rid of These 








Ugly Spots 
There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 


strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— 
from any drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should soon see that 
even the worst freckles have begun to disappear, 
while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is 
seldom that more than an ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove your freckles. 

e recommend Othine Complexion Soap for use 
with Othine, also as a shampoo— it’s wonderful for 
bobbed hair—25c a cake at all drug or department 
one or by mail. Othine Laboratories, Inc., Buffalo, 





| greater 


| then dip pieces of absorbent cotton in cool 


water and place on the face. Then apply | 


ice for several minutes. A final coat of 

| astringent should be gently patted in 
when the face has been dried. ‘The re- 
freshment and stimulation that comes 
from the treatment is worth while even if 
glowing color and a clean fresh skin were 
not sufficient in themselves. 

To complete any of these home treat- 
ments and face the world once more the 
face should be lightly dusted with a 
delicate powder of good staying qualities. 


In addition a rouge well suited to skin and | 
complexion may be delicately applied as | 
near as possible to the places where | 


natural color appears in the cheeks. It 
will be unbelievable to you as you gaze 


at your bright youthful reflection and | 


| feel the poise and self-confidence that 
results from rested nerves and good looks, 


that you are the same person who gazed | 
| at a drawn and tired face in that mirror | 


so short a time before. 
These simple home treatments do not 
make great demands on time or money 


but they do exact regularity and patience, | 


for as a rule the skin is neglected until it 
| cries aloud for kindness. 


A half hour or | 


| less every day given to the care of the | 


body will repay with interest not only in 


blessing of a refreshed and con- 


tented spirit. 


an improved appearance but in the | 


} 
| 
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Be afraid of anything that wil! 
clog up the skin-pores. Not only 
dirt—grease is just as bad. Grease 
(in most “creams”) forms a film 
that prevents nature in her pro- 
cess of absorbing oxygen and elim- 
inating body poison. 

Women everywhere are making 
it a point to know these things. 
That’s why thousands are using 
Santiseptic Lotion for-the-skin— 
because it cannot clog up the 
skin-pores. Keep your skin 
breathing all the time with— 
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—for poison 
oak, itch, sun- 
burn, wind- 
burn, insect 
bites. 
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Esbencott Laboratories, 


t all druggists or send 10c for generous sample 
Portland, Oregon 
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for the Perfection of Your Complexion 
This pure snow-white cream removes al] discolorations, 
blemishes, patches, pimples, etc., and produces a soft skin 
and creamy complexion. At your drug or department store 
or by mail prepaid, $1.25. Send for free Beauty Booklet. 

DR, C. H. BERRY CO., 2975 M Ave., 0 

















BOURJOIS 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face 


Powder 
DEMAND it at your druggist’s. Send 10c 
for samples of JAVA* with either Ashes 
of Roses* Rouge, dark and rich, or Rouge 
Mandarine™, light and bright. 
A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 


Y-37 West 34th St. 


PARIS NEW YORK 
*#Reg U.S. Pat.Off. 
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The Luckiest 
Man in the West 


“THIS lucky man’s good nature is coddled anew every 
All the cooking in his well-nourished house- 


mealtime. 


hold is done with Carnation Milk. 


You may not appreciate what that means in better food— 


but thousands of capable Western housewives do. 


Here’s why they prefer Carnation for 
cooking: 


In the first place, Carnation’s high food 
value enriches every milk dish in which it is 
used. 


In the second place, this fine milk improves 
the flavor, just as its creamy smoothness 
improves the texture, of all cookery. 


In the third place, its unvarying quality, 
its freshness assured by the sealed and sanitary 
container, contribute to uniformly good re- 
sults every time. 


Carnation is full-cream whole milk, evaporated to double 
richness and made safe by sterilization. Only water is 
removed; nothing is added, nothing else taken away. 
It is an original Pacific Coast product and consists of milk 
from the finest dairy regions of the West. 


When you use this milk you are using milk in its cleanest, 
most convenient and most economical form. 


Your grocer will be glad to include it in today’s order— 
and your cooking will be the better if he does. 


Let us send you Mary Blake’s Cook Book, contain- 
ing more than one hundred practical recipes. 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
49 Main Street, San Francisco 737 Terminal Street, Los Angeles 
326 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Washingten 


You can dilute the double-rich 


contents of th 


is can until the 


quart bottle overflows with 


pure milk. 


“From Contented Cows” 


© 1925, Car 
P 











nation Milk 
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To the mayonnaise add the chopped 
pimientos, minced chives, catchup and 
the chili sauce. Fold in the cream 
whipped until stiff and just before serving, 
add the hard-cooked eggs, coarsely 
chopped. Chill on ice before using. 


Honey Salad Dressing 
3 ene salad 1 tablespoon lemon 


oi juice 
2 tablespoonshoney J teaspoon salt 


Beat together the salad oil, honey, 
lemon juice and salt until well blended, 
Use at once. 

LUNCHEON SALADS 
Shrimp and Cauliflower Salad 


1 cauliflower Lettuce 
Mayonnaise Shrimps 
dressing 


Cook the cauliflower in boiling water, 
drain, and put head down, into a bowl. 
When cold, separate slightly, place on a 
shallow dish and cover with mayonnaise. 
Garnish with lettuce arranged to resemble 
the leaves of the cauliflower, and add 
little clusters of shrimps. 


Egg and Peanut Salad 
6 hard-cooked eggs 2 tablespoons 


44 to 4% cup peanut mayonnaise 
butter Garnish of peanut 
34 to 1 cup celery halves 


Cut the eggs in half lengthwise, remove 
the yolks and combine with peanut 
butter to taste and a little mayonnaise to 
moisten. Fill the whites with this mix- 
ture. Put two halves of egg on a plate, 
surround with celery cut in short lengths 
and cut in curls. Put two tablespoons of 
mayonnaise dressing over each egg and 
garnish with peanut halves. 


Surprise Salad 


6 tomatoes Y4 cup chopped nuts 
34 cup diced 144 cup mayonnaise 
cucumber dressing 


4 cup diced, cooked Garnish of walnut 

chicken meats 

Select medium sized smooth tomatoes. 
Scald and remove the skins. Chill. Care- 
fully scoop the inside out of the tomatoes. 
Chill all ingredients, and when ready to 
serve, mix the chicken, cucumber, tomato 
pulp, and nuts with the mayonnaise 
dressing. Add more salt if needed. Fill 
the tomatoes. Arrange on lettuce leaves. 
Garnish with mayonnaise and decorate 
each tomato top with halves of shelled 
nuts. 

Spring Time Salad 

Cooked asparagus Cooked diced carrots 

stalks French dressing 
Cooked green peas Mayonnaise 
Finely;minced pars- Lettuce 

ley 

Arrange the lettuce on a salad plate. 
Radiate asparagus stalks toward the 
edge, leaving a space in the center for a 
mound of the green peas. Surround with 
a ring of the diced carrots. Sprinkle 
carefully with French dressing, pipe 
thick mayonnaise in rings round both 
vegetables, and put a whirl in the center, 
in which stand a few small leaves of white 
lettuce. Sprinkle with minced parsley. 


Peanut and Potato Salad 
3 cups diced cooked Parsley 
potatoes Lettuce 
3 hard-cooked eggs French dressing 
2 cups diced celery Boiled dressing 
1 cup peanut meats 


Marinate the potato and celery in the 











French dressing, then mix half the peanut 
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meats, chopped, with it, and a tablespoon 
of minced parsley. Add a half teaspoon of 
onion juice, if desired. Blend with the 
boiled dressing, arrange on lettuce leaves, 
and garnish with the parsley, egg and 
remaining nut meats. 


Asparagus Luncheon Salad 
2 cups cooked fresh 2 cups shredded 
or canned aspara- lettuce 
gus, diced Boiled dressing 
2 hard-cookedeggs Lettuce leaves 


Mix together the asparagus and 
shredded lettuce, with enough dressing 
to moisten thoroughly. Let chill, arrange 
on lettuce leaves, and garnish with the 
hard-cooked eggs and additional dressing. 


DINNER SALADS 

Alligator Pear Salad 
2 alligator pears Lettuce leaves 
¥4 to 34 cup mayonnaise or French dressing 

Peel and cut each pear into six wedge- 
shaped sections. If these are too large, 
cut each section again lengthwise. Arrange 
on beds of lettuce leaves. Either French 
dressing or mayonnaise may be used, but 
the fruit is rich, therefore the French 
dressing is preferred. 
Tropical Salad 


1 cup cantaloup Garnish of red pepper 
balls Any desired dressing 
6 slices tomato Lettuce leaves 


With a vegetable cutter, cut small balls 
from a cantaloup that is fairly firm in 
texture. Arrange several balls on a slice 
of tomato which has been placed on a nest 
of lettuce leaves. Garnish with pieces of 
red pepper or green pepper cut in diamond 
shapes. Serve with any desired dressing. 


Cheese Salad 
1!3 cup cream cheese 6 large or 12 small 
or cottage cheese lettuce leaves 
French dressing 
Arrange crisp lettuce on a salad dish 
and press cream cheese through a potato- 


ricer upon them. The cheese must be | 


thoroughly chilled before making a salad, 
and it should be served immediately. 
Use French dressing. Pass Bar-le-Duc or 
guava jelly or strawberry jam with it. 


Fresh Pear Salad 


6 pears Lettuce leaves 

6 stalks celery 1 cup broken walnut 
Mayonnaise meats and stoned 
Salt and pepper olives, chopped 


Cut off a bit of the broad end so that | 


the pear will stand steadily on the plate. 
With a potato-ball cutter remove the 
center, leaving enough of the pear to 
make a thick cup. Cut the celery into 
dice, add broken walnut meats and 
chopped olives and mix all together with 
mayonnaise, adding a pinch of salt and 
pepper. Fill the pear cups and serve on 
lettuce leaves. 


Grape and Grapefruit Salad 


2 cups grapefruit Y cup grapes, peeled 
sections and seeded 

2 tablespoons grape 2 tablespoons French 
juice dressing 


Peel fine large grapefruit and separate 
the sections, removing every particle of 
the bitter white inner skin. Peel and 
seed the grapes and mix with the grape- 
fruit. Set aside, covered, on ice until 
very cold. Pour over them the grape 
juice and French dressing. 

(Continued on page 76) 














CHOCOLATE 
WY 9. Nod AY a Op ORY 


PUDDING 





Does your menu-program for the week call for 

uite a few heavy dinners? Then be sure the 
ac you plan will heap no added tax on di- 
gestion. They should be satisfying—yes! but 
light and airy withal. For instance: 


Chocolate Marshmallow Pudding! The mold 
can be plain or festive as you like. Moreover, it’s 
the sort of dessert you can make the morning 
before. It will “keep” and it lessens that last min- 
ute rush when salads must be arranged, potatoes 
mashed and gravy made. The recipe follows: 


2 tablespoons gelatine 
y cup cold water 

y% cup hot water 

I cup sugar 


14 teaspoon salt 

¥% cup Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate 

4 egg whites 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


Soak gelatine in cold water 
five minutes. Combine hot 
water, sugar, salt and choc- 
olate, boil 1 or 2 minutes, 
stirting constantly. Add 
gelatine, remove from heat, 
stir until gelatine is dissol- 
ved, cool. Beat egg whites 
until stiff, add thickened 


chocolate mixture and fla- 
voring gradually, beating 
constantly. When mixture 
is very thick pour into awet 
mold. Serve with whipped 
cream or a custard sauce 
made of 4 egg yolks, 14 cup 
sugar, 2 cups of milk, «nd 
flavoring. 








MOLD IT AS YOU LIKE IT 
— it’s sure to be delicious! 


iN &) CHO. 


Ghirardelli’s is all in 
one! Takes the place 
of cocoa, unsweetened 
and sweetened cake 
chocolate. 


Ghirardelli'’s 
Ground Chocolate 


See eee eS oo 


This coupon will bring you recipe book free! 
D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


Please send me, free, your latest recipe book. 


Name 
Address 
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1) 


SWEEPS 


The gentle sweep- 
ing of a _ motor- 
driven brush plus 
strong suction thor- 
oughly cleans all 


rugs. 
2) 
VACS 


With attachments 
to clean upholstery 
and draperies and 
get the dirt in 
places that are hard 
to reach. 


















MOPS 


The Vac-Mop 
cleans hardwood 
and linoleum by 
vacuum. An ex- 
clusive Sweeper- 
Vac service. 














































* WEEPER- Ac 


M.S. WRIGHT COMPANY °¢ Worcester, Mass. 


Cleans everything ’round 
the house—not just rugs 


It is your privilege, as a housewife, to try 
a Sweeper-Vac in your own home before you 
decide about buying it. Test its all-round use- 
fulness for every housecleaning task. See for 
yourself that the Sweeper-Vac thoroughly 
cleans a thin rug as easily as a thick one. 


Try its attachments for your furnishings 
and upholstery, and the unique Vac-Mop to 
clean your hardwood floors and even walls 
and ceilings by vacuum. Then make your 
own decision and we will abide by it. 


Write us for the name of the nearest dealer 
who will deliver a Sweeper-Vac at your home 
for you to test without obligation. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
F. W. Biven, P. O. Box 1739, San Francisco 






The “‘Modern Priscilla’’ 
Proving Plant, after a four 
months’ test under home 
conditions, made this re- 
port: 





‘We gladly recommend 
this machine because of 
its excellent construction 
and its high record of effi- 
ciency. The new Vac- 
Mop is the missing link 
toconnect the Sweeper- 
Vac with perfection.’’ 


Your electric light company 
plays a vital part in your 
city’s development. In the 
interest of your community's 
progress we bespeak toward 
that company your good will. 











Celery and Cheese Salad 


6 large sticks celery Pepper 
1 small cream cheese 2 tablespoons 


2 tablespoons minced green 
chopped walnut pepper 
meats 1 teaspoon thin 
Salt cream 
French dressing French endive 


Wash and crisp the celery sticks. Fill 
the groove in each stick with a mixture 
made by combining the cream cheese, 
chopped walnut meats, minced green 
pepper, the cream, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Smooth the edges of the filled 
celery sticks, chill thoroughly, and then 
cut the sticks into one-inch lengths. 
Arrange on individual servings of endive 
and serve with French dressing. The 
prepared sticks can be kept several hours 
on ice. 

Cranberry Salad 
114 cups shredded 3 tablespoons olive 


celery oil 
1 cup cranberries 1 tablespoon vinegar 
4 cup walnut meats ¥% tablespoon cran- 
Salt berry juice 
Lettuce 


Cook the cranberries in a little syrup 
made of equal parts of sugar and water. 
Leave the berries whole. Shred the celery 
in two-inch lengths, and let curl in cold 
water two hours. Make a French dressing 
of the oil, vinegar, cranberry juice and 
salt. Mix with the celery, arrange nests 
of the lettuce, pile the celery on each, 
strew with the cranberries, and sprinkle the 
nuts, chopped, over the tops. 

Grapefruit and Pepper Salad 
French dressing 2 green peppers 
3 large grapefruit Lettuce 

Pare the grapefruit and cut out the 
carpels. Cut these in three pieces each, 
and let stand closely covered for ten 
minutes with the French ‘dressing sea- 
soned with paprika. In the meantime, 
remove the seeds and core from the 
peppers and shred them fine. Boil one 
minute, drain and chill. Arrange the 
grapefruit on lettuce leaves, strew with 
the peppers and serve very cold. 

DESSERT SALADS 
Frozen Fruit Salad 


3 cups cream, 1 teaspoon powdered 
whipped sugar 

21% cups mixed fruit 1 teaspoon granu- 
as maraschino lated gelatin 
cherries, pine- 2 tablespoons cold 
apples, oranges, water 
sliced peaches or __ Lettuce hearts 
stoned cherries Parsley 


1 cup mayonnaise 

Cover the gelatin with the cold water 
and then set it over steam to melt. Beat 
into the mayonnaise. Combine this 
mixture with the whipped cream and 
powdered sugar, stir in the fruit, and pour 
into a mold which has been rinsed with 
cold water. Seal carefully, and bury in 
equal parts of ice and salt for four hours. 
Serve garnished with lettuce hearts and 
parsley. 

Fruit Dessert Salad 


6 slices canned 6 strawberries 
pineapple Honey salad 

1 large orange dressing 

1 banana Sprigs fresh mint 


Wash and crisp the mint, arrange, 
stem ends toward the center, on indi- 
vidual salad plates. Place a slice of pine- 
apple on each bed of mint, on this put a 
slice of orange, then a layer of banana 
sliced into disks, and top with a straw- 
berry. Pour over the salad dressing. 
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Break fast A leoves 


(Continued from page 66) 
windows. The second is a comfortable 
nook with cushioned seats, and under- 
neath are chests for keeping linen and 
other supplies. The woodwork is gray 
and the curtains cream-colored. 





The third, though small, is quite at- 
tractive. Electric outlets have been pro- 
vided in all nooks so that breakfast may 
be prepared at the table. 
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All installations by 
Chamberlin experts 

















Prevent Damage from 
Heavy Rains 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
save and pay for themselves every 
day in the year—in fuel, labor, 
and protection against dust, dirt 
and draughts. Just see how little 
these advantages cost. 


Protect Wall Paper 
and Furnishings 


They add so much to comfort, 
cleanliness, and household econ- 
omy. Keep out dirt, dust, soot, 
and smoke. Prevent entry of 
heavy rains, damage to wall paper 
and painted walls. Protect hang- 
ings, furnishings, and decorations. 
Exclude street noises. Stop rat- 
tling of doors and windows. 

Children are safe from cold air 
currents. No cold spots. No chill 
draughts to drive you from the 
bright places around the windows. 


And they save 25% to 40% on 
fuel. 

Chamberlin’s own experts plan, 
fit and install all Chamberlin 
weather strips. 

It is specialized work. It 
requires careful training and 
special equipment. Just any 
“good mechanic’ cannot do it 
properly. 


Service That Means 
Something 


That is why Chamberlin main- 
tains a nation-wide service organ- 
ization. That is why Chamber- 
lin guarantees its installations 
for the life of any building. Any 
need for service, no matter how 
many years hence, is cheerfully 
attended. 


CHAMBERLIN 


Metal Weather Strips 
and Door Bottoms 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms enable 
you to admit fresh air to any part of the 
house while closing all other parts against 
draughts. They prevent escape of cold 
air, dust and dirt from basements. Keep 
out laundry and kitchen steam and odors. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
1660 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 






{ Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company | 
1 1660West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. | 
: I would like an estimate covering the cost of | 
installing (check whic " 
! Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms— 

1! Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips—In my ! 
| home—Office Bldg.—Church—Number of Win- |! 
1 dows—Number of Doors— ! 
1 1 
1 

1 

1 

| 

| 

' 


Address........ 


City and State......... 
Eng. Dept. $-25 


















ts quality, crystal 
clearness and beauty 
of design makes 


POO 


Heisey's # Glassware 


the choice of most 


fastidious people. 


At the better stores 
or write 
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How Springy the Bristles Feel! 


The best painters are — 
WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES. 

Get a good brush — one 
that will last and give 
years of satisfactory 
service. W HITING- 
ADAMS BRUSHES 
give the kind of service 

you want. 


WHITING -ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Send for 
Illustrated 


Literature 





JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over! 16 
Yearsand the Largest in the World 


. 
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Pg eck Eater 


(Continued from page 17) 





Although the employes are not pam- 
pered, they are fairly paid and the com- 
pany provides them so much that other 
industrial communities lack that they 
seem well content. They look fat and 
amiable and pleased with the tasks 
assigned to them. 

The children of the place, including 
the children among the 3000 other 
inhabitants of the town who are not 
directly employed by Crockett’s one 
industry, have three fully equipped play- 
grounds and a green park to grow strong 
in. They are healthy and well-kept 
looking kids, a far, far cry, humanly 
speaking, from the runts that other more 
near-sighted industries prevent from 
growing up sanely beneath the factory’s 
stench and blare. 

Who knows that they are not being 
prepared for a future in which all the work 
of mills, aside from construction and re- 
pair work, will not be done by the casting 
of one switch, by one man? It is not hard 
to think about tadpoles that lose their 
tails, watches that hark back to heavy 
pendulumed clocks and a sugar factory 
that, like the grain and ore mills of the 
Great Lakes, drops a hand under a ship 
to invert it and pour its golden cargo down 
a chute that shall lead it through the 
entire process of purification and packing 
with no human aid save the lulling tones 
of strolling electrician troubadours, troll- 
ing their loves to the women who mend 
the torn bags—casting an occasional 
knowing eye on the smoothly humming 
motors. The performance of miracles 
depends entirely upon knowing how. 





The Kitchen 
Once-in-a-Whiles 


(Continued from page 69) 


renders a very real service and the long 
handled dustpan is a joy to its possessor. 


THE group of electrical appliances that 
should be part of every household 
equipment may be considered also as 
“once-in-a-whiles” although perhaps their 
use is periodic rather than occasional, 
and not entirely confined to the kitchen. 
Their importance is such that they 
demand a separate treatment but a casual 
reference may be made in passing as they 
are very naturally included when con- 
sidering the household helps for occasional 
use. 

In buying a washing machine, remem- 
ber that even if the family is small there 
will be times when it must accommodate 











bulky articles, such as blankets, curtains 
and counterpanes to be of real use, and 
be sure that it can handle them efficiently. 
An electric ironer saves time and labor 
when the laundry is done in the home, and | 
a small electric iron meets many an emer- 
gency when the greatest part of the work 
is taken outside. 

In purchasing a vacuum cleaner, the 
points to notice are that it should be light 











Mother Makes 


the“Bestest’ Cream! 


NTICIPATION is childhood’s 

keenest delight. A party — with 
Mother’s ‘‘own make”’ of ice cream— 
the fun of ‘‘helping’”’— the anticipation 
— nothing equals it! And you make 
sure of its purity and cleanliness! 


The New Design 
White Mountain Freezer 
with its special patented Triple Motion 


beaters makes the finest Ice Cream — 
easiest and quickest. 


Ask for 





THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. INC. 
Nashua, New Hampshire, 





The ORIGINAL 
\ Malted Milk 
/ ~~ For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 


Nursing Mothers 
Avoid Imitations 


IRELAND 


FOR LINENS! 


And Murphy & Orr, Ltd., for Ireland’s Best 
Linens, direct from Belfast, at exactly half 
the prices charged in stores. 


No. T7. Real Hand No. LI. Hand Ma- 
Cluny Lace (Hand deira Embroidered 
Embroidered) Linen Linen Luncheon Sets. 
Tea Cloths. 36x36 $14.30 per set. Half 
ins, $6.40 each. 45x set $8.37. (Contains 12 
45 ins. $10.46 each. 7-in. pieces, 12 pieces 


Rasiest Indticl Sana. 12 ins., | 24-in.Centre.) 
kerchiefs, Pure Linen Fine Embroidered 
24c and 35c each. Ini- Linen Handkerchiefs, 
tial Handkerchiefs, 6 in attractive box. 
Pure Linen 60c, 70c $1.50, $1.60, $1.75, 
each. Any single ini- $1.97, $2.32, $2.80 | 
tial to order. per box of 6. | 











Satisfaction ¢ teed or your money 
back. Carriage paid on orders $70.00 and 
over. Illustrated Catalogue free on 
request. 


MURPHY & ORR, Ltd., 


Donegall Street, Belfast, N. Ireland 
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and easy to operate, thorough in its work, 
able to handle heavy rugs and large 
pieces and its attachments should be such 
that it can be used to clean bare floors, 
pelt furniture, curtains, walls and 
mattresses. 

In considering the equipment for 
occasional use it is well to remember that 
its value and convenience is great, when 
it is needed, and select it to suit the need. 
The price paid should be in proportion to 
the frequency of its use, broadly speaking. 
It is not wise to pay a high price for somne- 
thing that gives only occasional service 
unless every pressing need has been filled 
and the budget is a generous one. 





Do You Give 
Road Hoboes 
Free Rides? 


(Continued from page 15) 


for the night. The next morning I over- 
slept but after breakfast I walked south 
on the highway to find my friends of the 
previous day waiting for me a half mile 
from the town. They carried me on to 
Los Angeles. Such things do not happen 
often. 


CONSIDER it part of the bargain to 

be either talker or listener as my host 
wishes, so that is why I like traveling 
men. They like to talk, thus forcing me 
into a passive part. 

And traveling men, I have found, do 
not tell snappy stories—at least not to 
tramps. As a rule they talk about their 
homes, or politics or the news of the day. 

There are good souls to whom it is a 
shock that a plain hobo can talk and 
understand English. hey expect a 
tramp jargon, and bless their hearts, I 
give it to them, with frills which lose 
nothing in being spontaneous and entirely 
original. There is no such thing as a 
tramp dialect, but nevertheless, almost 
any honest tramp will talk one for you, if 
he sees a chance for profits ahead. 

I recall being the passenger with a young 
couple of aristocratic tendencies who 
“studied” me from Fresno to Stockton, 
California. 

“T imagine you are glad to be here,” 
the girl remarked in the accent of the 
aristocrat. 


“T’ll tell the world I am,” I rejoined, 


Ia 








and departed. But as I left, I heard the | 


girl speak to her companion of me. 


“Odd phrase, that ‘I’ll tell the world.’ | 


Take it from me, old dear, there is no 
more picturesque Jargon than that of the 
American tramp. 

So now you know as much about high- 
way tramps as there is to know. Without 
doubt, you have concluded that they are 
an unnecessary evil, and somebody should 
make a law or something. 

But you can not legislate against kind- 
ness, and the twentieth car 1s going to 
keep on stopping. So there will be tramps. 

Take ’em or leave ’em. 








Exclusive Features: 





Reverse 


Exclusive Evinrude feature. Justa lift 
of the tiller sends your boat astern. 
You don’t take your eyes off the 
course ahead—you don't swing the 
motor even a fraction of an inch—you 
don’t have to stop it and crank it back- 
wards. Thiss positive, fast reverse 
makes this the most safe and easily 
maneuvered outboard on the market. 








Automatic Tilt-Up 
yet Motor Locks Rigia io. otarting 


Another exclusive Sport Twin fea- 
ture. When the propeller strikes an 
obstruction (or boat is grounded in 
shallows as shown above) the motor 
tilts automatically, snubbing the 
shock and preventing damage to the 
boat, motor or propeller. An easy, 
instant tiller setting locks motor 
rigid for starting. No wobbling— 
no side-sway—just a straight line pull 
on the Easy-Starter and away you go. 











The New1925 Champion 
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greatest Evinrude ever built—and that means the 
rld’s finest outboard motor! Not built for speed alone, 
for power alone, nor just for lightness. Created, instead, 
to combine perfectly these three ideals. 


EVINRUDE 


A revelation in eager power 
and smooth’ speed; an 
achievement in handy opera- 
tion—quick to start, reverses 
instantly, easily set for slow 
trolling or racing speed to 
and from the fishing grounds. 
Light weight, too—yet not a 
single sacrifice of strength. 


The key to new pleasures in Vaca- 
tionland—the new Evinrude Sport 
Twin. A true ‘‘1925 Champion”— 
named so because it is. 


Write for copy of the new 1925 
‘*Evinrude Year Book.’’ Know why 
other motors are not Evinrudes. 
See your dealer and he will show 
you—point for point—why over 
175,000 use motors of this make. 


More Evinrudes in use than all other 
makes combined. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
425 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Distributors: 

F. G. Epton, Manager, Portland, Oregon 
and Seattle, Wash. 

H. G. Graves, Manager, Oakland, Calif. 

E. B. Marvin & Co., Victoria, B. C. 

Dealers: 

Emil Aarup, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ware Brothers, Spokane, Wash. 

Kimball Gun Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

E. G. Blackwell, 942 Pender Street, West, 
Vancouver, B. C 

C. W. Stose, San Diego, Calif. 

Fogler Electric Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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There is now a cure for almost every- 


thing except the medicine habit. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


It is possible to save part of each pay 
check unless the whole family needs a 


hair-cut the same week. 
—Los Angeles Times. 
som 
One thing sure, there weren’t many 
divorces in the days when all the girls 


knew how to cook steaks and muffins. 
—Watsonville Pajaronian. 


>> 
State college expert says we need more 


hogs. Not on the highways, however. 
—Redding Searchlight. 


=6+s> 
That explosion in the office of a Chicago 
newspaper has been traced to its source. 
A first page story “blew up.” 


—San Francisco Bulletin. 


ore 
Thomas A. Edison says that the people 
of the future will sleep less. My gracious! 
Has the old man got something up his 
sleeve worse than the midnight phono- 


graph in the flat overhead? 
— Seattle Times. 
=_-e-—> : 
Still, affections that can be alienated 
can’t be worth the sum asked for them. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Laug h With 


Western Humorists 


The bean that provides the greatest 


number of calories is old dad’s. 
; —Los Angeles Times. 





D? you know a funny story, suitable 
for publication? Can you write a 
good jingle? Have you a bright joke 
for this page? 

Sunset will offer prizes as follows 
for such humor: 

For best offering every month, $5. 

For second best offering every month 
$2.50. 

For third best offering every month 
$1.50. 

Sunset will pay one dollar for every 
joke, story or jingle submitted and 
printed but not rewarded with a prize. 

No manuscript will be returned 
unless accompanied by self addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

Help spread good cheer. Write to 
Humor Editor, Sunset Magazine, San 
Francisco, Cal., and send in some- 
thing that will make others laugh. 
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Now that science has trapped the pink- 
headed duck of the Indian jungles, we 
wish it would apprehend the bald-headed 
one that made off with our umbrella. 

—Portland Oregonian. 
sta 

The beauty of a democracy is that a 
home run gives'you the privilege of smash- 
ing the straw hat of the stranger next to 
you. —Vancouver Sunday Sun 


oon 
Magnus Johnson charges his defeat in 
the United States Senate entirely to tlie 
bootleggers. Well, I have always main- 
tained that there is some good in even the 
worst of us. —Seattle Times. 


. cain . . 
All hard-boiled eggs are yellow inside. 
—Glendale Evening News. 


een 
The word “take” originally meant to 
give. No telling what “gimme” will 
mean next century. —Los Angeles Times. 


The Longworth baby will not be photo- 
graphed for a while, at least not until she 
has a proper baby bob. 
—Portland Oregonian. 
We knew a cashier who wished to be 


one of the 400 and now he is No. 387. 
—Santa Barbara News. 


Giggles from the Campus Comics 


Ever After? 


“Who was the best man at your wed- 
ding?” 
Proud Bride: “My husband.” 


—California Pelican. 


. . . > . . 
All joking aside, these intelligence tests 
really do indicate those who have brains. 


Those who have don’t take them. 
—Denver University]Parrakeet. 
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All Over Nothing At All 


—California Pelican. 


Roundel—or Something 


Give me a house by the side of the road 
Where I'll be a friend to man. 

He’ll eat his lunch upon my lawn; 
And [ll find a sardine can 

In my pansy bed in lieu thereof 
My flowers and garden spade. 

Yes, give me a house by the side of the 


roa 
—And a barbed-wire barricade. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 
==> 


Who’s Who? 


He—Say, Mabel, may I come over 
tonight? 

She—Sure, John, come on over. 

He—Why, this is not John. 

She—This is not Mabel, either. 


—Portland Oregonian. 
=> es 


Yes, Do 


Motorist—This_ blasted _ self-starter 
won’t work. There’s a short circuit 
somewhere. 

Friend Wife—Well, why don’t you 


lengthen it, dear? —Cougar’s Paw. 
>= 


“It simply isn’t done, you know,” 


quoth Cuthbert as he cut into the sirloin. 
—Washington Columns. 


The Truth’s a Trifle 


He—You dance wonderfully well. 

She (bitterly)—I wish I could say the 
same of you. 

He—You could, if you could lie like I 
do. —Stanford Chaparral. 


So few men leave footprints on the 
sands of time because most of them are 


always busy covering up their tracks. 
—Denver University Parrakeet. 




















A First-class Gunner's Mate 
— Stanford Chaparral. 
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ts a beautiful pattern 

+ Yes, it is beautiful—but there were so many attractive Pabcolin 
4° Rug patterns that ] scarcely knew which one to purchase. 
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**} have my kitchen, bathrooms and sun porch covered with 
Pabcolin Yard Goods. It is so easy to clean—never seems 
to wear at al] and is so inexpensive.” 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES INC 


40S ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND > SEATTLE 
17 plants on the coast 


PABCOLI 


An improvement on print linoleum / 


neesnees 


So 


The pattern illustrated 
is No. 226 





Miles of Spring on the high-road! 


Ip Spring on the high-road and for 
the lucky motorist—miles of or- 
chards a-bloom, fields in flower, per- 
fume-ladened air, and the songs of 


birds. 


And Springtime is“Red Crown” time 
for the experienced motorists of the 
Pacific Coast states. “Red Crown”— 
because the more you motor the more 
you want the gasoline you can count 
on for 100% power, fast acceleration 
and high mileage. Notice the red, 
white and blue pumps as you drive— 
over '7000 of them—symbols every- 
where of good service and a good 
product. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA ) 
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the comforting touch of the white mani- 
cured hands. 

“Tt shall be perfect. A cup of bouillon, 
very strong and clear; the breast of a small 
chicken, fried; a zabaglione—all most 
simple.” 

“Many thanks. I shall never forget.” 
And Mama Mena closed her eyes. But 
when Signorina Mordetti had gone, they 
opened again, two gleaming slits. “It is 
easy, then, to make the bouillon very 
clear and strong? to fry the chicken 
neither too little nor too much? to make 
the zabaglione smooth like silk? ‘All 
most simple!’ Bene. We shall see.” 

The twilight deepened. Across the 
rear yard lights appeared in the neighbor- 
ing kitchens. Children clattered in from 

play, women bent over the stove, men sat 
gossiping with their families, awaiting 
the evening meal. And the great watch of 
Signora Vanzi ticked in the stillness. 
Mama Mena huddled into the pillows. 
So a great General must feel when, 
abandoning military conventions, he 
stakes all on an intuition. 





A* hour later, in the peaceful seclusion 
of the dining-room, the Primo Tenore 
unrolled his napkin, spiked it upon the 
wings of his collar, and waited, frowning, 
for the ordeal of the evening was a great 
one and the day had not gone well. Ina 
moment Signorina Mordetti put a cup of 
bouillon before him and placed the fried 
chic ken at his elbow. 
“T have taken the liberty to prepare the 
supper myself, since the skill of Lena is 
greater with the outside of the pots than 
with the contents. A little clear bouillon 
and a small fried chicken. Also a—” 
“Bene,” interrupted the Primo Tenore 
and raised the cup to his lips. 
One deep draught and he rose. The 
veins in his neck swelled. His face con- 
gested. 
“Brine of the Dead Sea!” he gasped, 
and, snatching the under-done chicken, 
flung it at the cat. The next moment the 
street door banged violently behind him. 
Upstairs, Mama Mena closed her door 
and, for the first time that day, gazed 
frankly into the grave, sweet eyes of the 
Virgin, looking down from the wall above 
the bed. 

“So, Blessed Mother,” she whispered, 
“it is necessary sometimes to use the head 
and not the heart. Since thou hadst a 
son as well as a husband thou wilt under- 
stand.” 

In his dressing-gown at the opera 
house, the Primo Tenore stalked back and 
forth, the high collar and the yellow 
dotted vest removed for greater freedom 
of motion. Never, in all his twenty-three 
years as Primo Tenore, had he ventured 
upon the stage with his nervous system 
deranged with fasting and anger, his 
throat in torture. And only last night 
he had, for the first.time, yielded to the 
long sustained blandishments of Signorina 
Mordetti, provided her with a seat in the. 
best box, directed his finest solo to her, 
offered to her that famous phrase con- 
taining the High C. 

“Corpo di Bacco, what a fool!’ he 





The Head of the House of Pisa 


(Continued from page 14) 


muttered in a throat-saving whisper, and 


took a teaspoonful of the soothing syrup | 


he had bought at the drug store. 

Somewhere a flute practised a difficult 
measure. A second violin, unsure of his 
part, scraped over and over the same 
intricate passage. In the next room, 
Aida swore at her maid. Across the 
hallway, the mannish contralto quarreled 
with the pompous basso. All was discord 
and the clashing of wills; the place was a 
ferment of nervous tension. The hands 
and feet of Signor Petruzzi were quite 
cold. His head throbbed. His body 

ached for its accustomed nourishment 
and, in heavings and twitchings, rebelled 
against this extraordinary abstinence. 
From time to time, as he applied the 
make-up, his eyes closed and his rotund 
body quivered with nausea. 

The orchestra crept from under the 
stage, the director took his place, the 
prompter entered the box; the curtain 
went up, the Primo Tenore was moving 
forward from the wings. And, so soon 
that he seemed scarcely to have begun 
to sing, the moment of the Aria was come. 
From his box the famous tenor of Palermo 
leaned forward, his dark face blank of all 
expression, except the eyes, which, 
riveted upon the Primo Tenore, watched, 
waiting, faintly mocking. The Primo 
Tenore turned away, but, like some 
hallucination of fever, some persisting 
vision of delirium, those great black 
mocking eyes were before him. He closed 
his own, and the first notes, sweet and 
clear, freighted with passion, floated out 
upon the tense stillness. 

Higher, stronger, throbbing with eter- 
nallove. A shiver of emotion ran through 
the audience. It stirred, driven, tortured, 
aching with the passion of Rhadames for 
Aida, the beautiful slave. And then—a 
flatted note; a supreme conquering effort, 
one perfect phrase—a rasping squeak; 
another effort—discord. 

Spurts of laughter, like crackling 
flames. Another effort; the note almost 
reached, then a choking noise, and the 
house was on its feet, bellowing, hissing, 
howling in derision. The famous tenor 
of Palermo rose, took his overcoat from 
the box rail, and with a fiendish laugh 
left the theatre. 


EHIND the locked door of his 

dressing room, the Primo Tenore tore 
at his clothes with shaking hands, while 
the distraught manager beat upon the 
panels. 

“For the love of God, Signor Petruzzi, 
what excuse? What pi say? They 

rage like wolves.” 

“Tell? Tell anything. I have lost the 
mind. I am dead of an apoplexy.” 

His head bent, Signor Petruzzi strode 
through the streets to The House of Pisa, 
and, without lighting the gas, dropped 
into a chair and hid his face in his hands. 

Over. All over. Hissed from the 
stage. Never again a leading part. 
Dogged through the years, through little 
towns and in third-rate companies, by 
this never-to-be-forgotten night. hat, 
or after q decent interval, he, Giuseppe 
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telegraph, our military authorities realized 


on the communication services of Europe. 


every American general in France had at 


accustomed. 


of the telephone workers from overseas. 


of communication. 


The Americans were not content to wait. 
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his disposal the 


communication facilities to which, in America, he had been 
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| | crossed the room. A tray was put beside 


in the paper—a little piece tells the 


| Rodolfo Ectore Petruzzi, a teacher of f 


| voice culture! A little sign, blistering jn 

| the sun, creaking in the wind—Giuseppe 
Petruzzi, singing lessons! 

| _ The Primo Tenore bowed his head upon 
the table and sobs shook his plump body, 


The door opened.  Slippered fee 
| him. Still he sat bowed, his face hidden. 


| A hand, strong, warm, and comforting, 
| lay upon his shoulder. He looked up into 
| the understanding eyes of Mama Mena, 
| “T heard you enter. I knew that some. 
thing—” she began. And then his head was 
against her breast and her arms circled him 
| gently, as a mother holds a weary fright. 
| ened child. No gibbering questions, no 
senseless sympathy—only silent under- 
standing. 


| 
| 


WHEN the spasm of revolt and despair 
had subsided somewhat he raised his 
head and Mama Mena stood aside. 

“It is finished,” he said _brokenly. 
“They have—”’ But not even into the 
fathomless understanding of Mama Mena 
could he drop the brutal words. 

“Tomorrow I go away.” 

She nodded. “As you wish. But-—” 

“There is no other way. That beast of 
Palermo—” 

“Ecco. Indeed a beast—but only a 
beast.” 

The tone was cool, low, sweet, like a 
soothing potion in a fever. The eyes of 
the Primo Tenore sought the eyes of 
Mama Mena, but she was gazing over his 
head as if at a vision on the opposite wall. 
“The strength of the beast,” she con- 
tinued, “is in the body alone, and such 
strength it is always possible to conquer 
with the head. Ecco, I am not an artist, 
nor famous in any way, but I also have 
suffered humiliation from—perhaps not 
from great beasts, but from small animals 
like—cats. Therefore, I know.” 

The Primo Tenore drew nearer, his 
eyes seeking hers, still fixed upon her 
vision. 

“Bene,” she added quietly, “there is a 
way always. Sometimes the idea comes 
sudden like lightning, sometimes slow 
like dawn awaited through an illness.” 

For a second hope gleamed in the eyes 
of the Primo Tenore. Then it died. 

“But not for me. There is no way. 
An artist, hissed from the stage! It is 
finished.” 

Mama Mena shook her head. ‘‘Noth- 
ing is ever finished—nothing.” 

The dead hope flickered to life. Mama 
Mena was only a woman, and he a great 
artist. But perfect was her cooking— 
her bouillon, her fried chicken, her zabag- 
lione. If he had gone to the contest 
strengthened by Mama Mena now— 

“Yes?” he whispered eagerly, “yes?” 

“Listen. You have for many days had 
tonsilitis. Each night you sing with hot 
pincers piercing the throat. The doctor 
warns you of the danger, but the people 
demand your voice and you do not fail 
the people. Tonight the throat is of a 
soreness indescribable. Still, the people 
have bought the tickets; you love the 
people, you keep faith, you sing. In 
agony you give the voice. But there is a 
strength beyond which neither the will 
nor the love may go. Ecco. You are 
sick several days, perhaps one week— 
some days better, some worse. Each day 
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condition. Our people have warm hearts. 
They remember the past. They grow 
sorry, then ashamed, then anxious—so 
anxious. And again, when quite re- 
covered, you sing—as never before. 


Perhaps, also, for more money. Who | 
knows? The brain is a great instrument. | 


Sometimes greater than the voice.” 
Slowly the light strenghthened in the 
eyes of the Primo Tenore. 
“Filomena!”’ he cried softly, 
mena!”’ 
When the violent beating of her heart 
permitted speech, Signora Vanzi said 
quietly: 


“The idea is good? You permit that I | 


arrange the matter?” 

“Surely—surely. But—” Once more 
the new-born hope flickered and died. 
“It is impossible. No doctor gives the 
certificate for a tonsilitis when for fifteen 
years I never enter the office of one of 
those robbers. Ay, Dio mio!” 

“Slowly—slowly,” conforted Mama 
Mena. “It is not necessary that you 
enter the office, nor that one comes here. 
It is most simple. The brother of the 
sweetheart of Felipe is now a doctor for 
three months, and for many weeks Felipe 
owes me the rent. Ecco. It is the 
problem of a little child.” 

The lips of the Primo Tenore opened 
and a long, deep sigh slipped from them, 
straight into the heart of Mama Mena. 

“What a woman!” he murmured, 
with brain like a clear, white light.” 

“Ecco,” returned Mama Mena quietly, 
“ is arranged. Now drink the wine and 
egg. 

She moved the unnoticed tray nearer 
and held the glass toward him. He took 
and slowly drank the smooth, strengthen- 
ing concoction. ‘‘Bene, you will sleep 
and think no more. In the morning, with 
the rolls and coffee, you will have the 
paper containing the notice of the illness.” 

At the mention of rolls and coffee, the 
Primo Tenore shuddered violently. 

“Dio mio! this morning, what a coffee! 
What rolls!) That stew of cod—that 
rolletina—that bouillon!”’ 

“Bene, bene,’”’ soothed Mama Mena, 
“the Signorina is a lady, not a working 
woman. With such white hands, and 
—_ like polished crystal, it is not possi- 

i 

“Bah! As useful, wings to a fish or 
horns to a bird as such hands upon a 
woman.” 

Signora Vanzi sighed. “Of a truth. 
But to all the good God has not given the 
same talents. She did her best.” 

“Imbecile!”’ snapped the Primo Tenore, 
and met the gently chiding eyes of Mama 
Mena with a shrug. “Thou hast the 
heart too big. To waste kindness on 
such a—” 

But Mama Mena was gone with the 
empty glass and the tray. Ten minutes 
later the Primo Tenore slept peacefully. 


“Filo- | 


OR did he awaken until Tienlene | 


brought the steaming coffee, the crisp, 
hot rolls, and the newspaper containing 
the announcement of his illness. The 
coffee chilled and the rolls grew cold as 


he read again and again of his effort to be | 
true to the public, and of the failure 


which, somehow, had turned to success. 
“What a woman!’ he murmured, 

“what a woman!” 

And all through the morning he declared 
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| other like her. In the whole world none 
| other.” , 
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Grace 
Says Grace 


(Continued from page 4o) 


unreasonably possessed with a growing 
distaste for the excellent mutton chops 
she had consumed for dinner. Her 
errand had delayed her and she found her 
pupils already assembled, stoically up- 
right in their places. There was, however, 
some disturbing influence at work in the 
rear of the room. 

Investigating, Grace found a small 
Indian vigorously defending himself from 
the mirthful attacks of his neighbors. 
He wore the usual school uniform and his 
hair was cropped, but there was no mis- 
taking the wildness of his frightened eyes. 
It was Young Begah. 


y' JUNG Begah had not taken kindly to 
the habiliments of civilization. His 
enforced bath at the hands of the highly 
efficient matron, and his first pair of 
trousers, were deadly insults which he had 
fiercely resented. He had, however, been 
quick to perceive the advantages of 
trousers over a blanket as a depository 
for the plug of tobacco with which Old 
Begah kept him supplied, and which he 
had craftily saved from confiscation by 
the matron. It was less than nothing to 
Young Begah that the other boys wore 
this peculiar garment buttoned up in 
front. Old Begah’s grandson was no 
slave to fashion. Instinctively exercising 
the inalienable rigk: of the male to do as 
he pleased with his own trousers, Young 
Begah had donned his with buttons to the 
inglorious rear. Nor had he seen any 
good reason for troubling to fasten them. 
‘Yo Young Begah buttons were negligible 
things, serving no useful purpose. 

In the commodious frontal slack he had 
surreptitiously cached an ample supply of 
bread and syrup. It was this private 
source of refreshments to which his com- 
panions had been objecting when Grace 
came to the rescue. 

Taking the protesting boy firmly by 
the collar, Grace half led, half carried him 
to the front of the room. She was ex- 
amining cautiously into the reason for 
his extremely peculiar appearance when 
an unusual sound made her turn suddenly. 
Startled, she drew back. 

The girl sensed at once that the gaunt 
old Indian confronting her menacingly 
was Old Begah. How he came to be in 
her schoolroom, she had no time to con- 
sider. He was there, a huge, fierce old 
savage, his flashing eyes glancing from 
his stolen grandson to the daughter of a 
hated race who held that grandson firmly 
by the collar. 

Old Begah’s person, his nondescript 
fragments of clothing, his blanket, his 
two braids of hair, his hands and his face 
were alike in urgent need of a washing. 
Only the gun at his hip looked clean. 

Maintaining her firm hold on Young 
Begah’s collar, the girl thrust him behind 
her. She faced the Indian defiantly. 

“What are you doing here? Go away, 
quick. They'll put you in jail if they 
catch you.” 

Old Begah deigned no reply. Seizing 
Grace by the arm with a force that made 


Aladdin would have liked to 
meet this young lady. He had 
a good lamp; but see this! 


The biggest and the smallest 


While the cost of al- 
most everything else 
hasadvanced, thecost 
of MAZDA Lamps — 
and the current for 
lighting them — has 
been materially re- 
duced. Use the right 
lamps and use them 
freely ; no other home 
comfort costs so little. 


The biggest lamp made by 
the General Electric Com- 
pany is 30,000 watts, equiv- 
alent to100,000 candles. The 
smallest is called the “grain 
of wheat” lamp. It is used in 
surgical operations on the 
stomach. 


Both are Mazpa Lamps, like 
the lamps in your home— 
Mazpa being the mark of 
thecontinuous research ser- 
vice centered in the General 
Electric laboratories in 
Schenectady. 
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Announcing for June 


THE FISHING NUMBER 


SUNSET for June will be The Fishing Number and will contain features, articles, 


pictures, etc., of especial interest to fishermen everywhere—with particular reference to 
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winning muscles 


These are the muscles kept constantly fit 
with Absorbine, Jr.—a rubdown that acts 
at once. 
If you are muscle sore, a rubdown with 
Absorbine, ie will take out the stiffness, 
and put back the old strength. 
It’s a liniment that heals strains. An anti- 
septic that kills germs. It is stainless, 
agreeable and stimulating. 
Get into form for golf, tennis and 
gardening, and long motor drives—with 
Absorbine, Jr.! 

Atall druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 

Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 
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Box S. 372, Seattle, Wash. 
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After Reading or 
Sewing — Murine 
EYES wearied by reading, sewing 
or the movies are quickly refreshed 
by Murine. That dull, heavy, tired 
feeling disappears almost instantly. 
Murine is equally soothing after 
exposure to sun, wind and dust. 
Contains no harmful ingredients. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 32, 
Chicago, for book on Eye Care. 
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INECTO RAPID NOTOX created by 
science expressly for coloring the sensi- 
tive organism of human hairis specifically 
guaranteed to reclaim permanently the 
original color of naturally gray, streaked 
or faded hair. It may be had in 18 shades, 
from radiant blonde to raven black; and even 
under the closest scrutiny its application cannot 
be detected. It will neither rub off nor be affected 
by shampooing, curling, salt water, perspiration, 
sunshine, Turkish or Russian Baths. It will not 
affect permanent waving—and permanent wav- 
| ing does not affect INECTO RAPID NOTOX. 
Contains no paraphenylene diamine. 

Beware of imitations—look for NOTOX on the 
package, It is your protection. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Merely ask us to send you full particulars about INECTO 
| RAPID NOTOX and our Beauty Analysis Chart X9. 
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33°35 West 46th Street 
ew York, N. Y. 
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her cry out in pain, he pushed her roughly 
aside to reach the shrinking boy. Re. 
linquishing her hold on the lad’s collar, 
Grace swung quickly round. As the 
Indian forced her backward, she struck 
him sharply in the face. 

Without doubt, Old Begah’s concept 
of the female of this hated species was 
also metamorphosed under that impact. 
To be struck at all was a most unusual 
occurrence for Old Begah. To be slapped 
in the face by a woman was cataclysmic. 
For a moment there was a dangerous 
gleam in the Indian’s eyes as his hand 
reached for his gun. Fortunately for 
Grace, Young Begah seized that exact 
moment to make his escape. 

Quickly he had made his choice. Life 
with his grandfather had meant endless 
sheep herding, oftentimes hunger. Of 
late had been added evasion of his fellow- 
men and loneliness. Life at the school 
meant baths and other incomprehensible 
things, but it also meant an endless suip- 
ply of bread and syrup. 

Figuratively speaking, it was toward 
this bread and syrup that Young Begah 
ran. Holding desperately to the strange 
impeding garment that threatened every 
moment to fall by the wayside, he headed 
straight for the agency office, a trail of 
sticky breadcrumbs in his wake. With- 
out thinking the matter out, he felt Old 
Begah would not follow him there. 

Rands was at his desk when Young 
Begah dashed in. 

“Shichai! Shichai!’’ he cried, pointing 
in the direction of the schoolhouse. 
“Shichai!” 

Rands knowledge of Navajo was nil, 
but the mere fact that any Indian child 
betrayed emotion or sought the agent of 
its own accord indicated something un- 
usual was under way. That the child was 
Young Begah was portentous. Stopping 
only to turn the boy over to the matron, 
Rands started on a run for the school- 
house. 


© yond Begah had lingered to tell this up- 
start teacher at whose hands he had 
suffered personal indignity what he 
thought of her. His comments included 
her person, her coiffure, her habits, and 
her ancestors, immediate and remote. 
He made a good job of it. He was in no 
hurry. From his secret vantage point he 
had that morning watched the policeman 
ride to join the others that he knew were 
searching for him. He knew the agency 
was unguarded. For mounted Indian 
policemen with guns Old Begah had a 
wholesome respect. For Government 
agents and others of his kind who dod- 
dered about the agency he had only 
contempt. 

He was about to take leave of Grace 
and her highly entertained pupils, who 
had understood more of the unflattering 
import of his remarks than had their 
teacher, to seek the despised agent and 
his stolen grandson when he was saved 
the trouble by the sudden appearance of 
Rands in the doorway. 

There was an ominous click as the 
Indian slipped his gun from his belt. He 
faced the hated agent threateningly. 

“Put up that gun!” ordered Rands, 
sharply. Grace, greatly relieved at his sud- 
den arrival, realized that he was unarmed. 

“T git boy, I go,” Old Begah declared. 
“T no git him, I shoot damn.” 
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For Keeping 

Baby Comfortable 


Chafing, rashes and other skin irritations 
are discomforts which very frequently 
cause “baby’s continued crying”. 

You can prevent these discomforts by 
applying “Vaseline” Jelly to the affected 
parts either before or after bathing. It 
soothes the inflamed parts of baby’s ten- 
der skin and brings comfort. There is 
nothing safer and more helpful. “Vase- 
line” Jelly has been in popular use for 
over two generations and nothing has 
been found to take its place as “the handi- 
est thing in the house”. 

No first aid kit should be without it. Be 
sureyour medicine cabinet is keptsupplied. 
Look for the trade mark “Vaseline”. It 
is your protection. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


(Consolidated) 
New York 


State Street 


Vaseline 


REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 





Write for a copy of 
our new booklet “In- 
quire Within’? (Free) 














The New Freely-Lathering 
Citicura 
Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 






















THE CHEERFUL OFFICE 
The walls are attractively filled 
with pictures fastened up with 
Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads--Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Strong tool tempered steel points 
10c. pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 










“You can’t have the boy, Begah.” 
Rands spoke evenly. “He stays in school. 
Put up that gun.” 

The Indian leveled his weapon. Grace, 
behind him, looked quickly about her for 
help. There was no door to the room 
other than the one Rands was occupying. 
She feared any attempt to summon as- 
sistance by shouting would only hasten 
the shot she momentarily expected. 
Desperate, she ‘glanced about for a 
weapon. There was none, unless kinder- 
garten scissors can be termed weapons. 
Suddenly her eyes darkened. 

There was a steady quality in the 
white man’s level gaze that made the 
Indian hesitate. Roughly, he indicated 
that Rands was to step aside. 

“T go git him,” he declared. ‘You git 
out.” 

Rands did not move. ‘Put up that 
gun, Begah,” he ordered again. 

Slowly Old Begah raised his weapon. 
Slowly he took aim at the white man’s 
knee. Rands’ troubled eyes wavered. 
Old Begah, too, was abruptly aware that 
the wide stare of the forty little graven 
images sitting bolt upright in their seats 
had fastened with burning intensity on 
some object directly behind him. 

The old Indian’s knowledge of flapper 
psychology was naturally limited. Still, 
he should have known that any female 
who slaps once and escapes merited 
chastisement might reasonably be ex- 
pected to slap again. 

Keeping the hated agent carefully 
covered, Old Begah turned his head 
slightly, just in time to receive in the face 
the uncomfortably warm contents of the 
dish of paste which Grace forcibly in- 
verted over his head. 





‘THERE was a loud report as a bullet 
crashed its way harmlessly through the 
lower panel of the door. The next mo- 
ment Old Begah, exuding paste and 
profanity, found himself forced into a 
corner, the muzzle of his own weapon 
pressed against his side. 

“Get some string,’ directed Rands. 
From her desk Grace produced a roll of 
tape. With considerable persuasion 
from his own gun, they succeeded in 
tying the protesting Indian’s hands and 
feet. 

“Red tape has its uses,” commented 
Rands, “‘in spite of the prevalent opinion 
to the contrary. Here, what are you 
doing that for?” 

Grace had approached Old Begah and 
was wiping the thick paste from his eyes 
and face. As a reward for her kindness, 
there issued from the beneficiary a flood 
of invective much better left unsaid, 
however adequately it expressed the 
sentiments of the Indian forthe unpleasant 
position in which he found himself. 

“Holy aborigines! Stop it!’ the new 
primary teacher was quite properly 
shocked. “Stop it, I say.” 

The words continued to pour out. 
“You can’t talk like that in my school- 
room,” exclaimed Grace. “Stop!” 

Old Begah did not stop. Rather, he 
seemed to gain speed. With a quick 
movement Grace gathered a quantity of 
paste from the Indian’s besmirched 
blanket. As he opened his mouth for a 





particularly vicious remark, Grace thrust 
the viscid handful firmly into it. 
“Now keep still,” she commanded. | 
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CREME for white teeth, 
healthy gums and a clean 
mouth. 


KLENZO frees your teeth and 
mouth of secretions that fos- 
ter germs, acidity and decay. 
KLENZO keeps your teeth 
free from tartar, without the 
slightestinjury totheenamel. 


KLENZO is the dentifrice that 
children like to use because 
it tastes so good. 


Dentists recommend 
KLENZO because they know 
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scientific standards. KLENZO 
is sold only at Rexall Drug 
Stores. 
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Puts This Motor 
On Your Boat 


That’s all you need for a sum- 
mer full of boating pleasures. 
Just $37.00. Then no more row- 
ing,no blistered hands,no more 
aching muscles. Our 


“Pay-As-You-Play” Plan 
makes it easy to take care of balance. 
Any Caille dealer will be glad to ex- 
plain the plan fully. Or write direct. 
You will be surprised to learn how 


easily you can get a 
Speed 
J Motor 


Famous the world over. Thousands in 
use—everywhere. Speed changes made 
mechanically and positively by raising 
or lowering steering handle in ratchet. 
Provides high speed forward, trolling 
speed, fast reverse, slow reverse and 
neutral. When set at neutral, motor 
runs while boat stands still. Exclusive 
Caille feature. 


Other Features 


Twin cylinders—no vibration. Light 
weight. Zenith carburetor. Eisemann 
magneto. Motor tilts over obstruc- 
tions. Rope starter. Lots of speed and 
power. Beautiful finish. Fully guar- 
anteed, 


Get the Details 


Send for catalog showing entire Caille 
line including our famous LibertyTwin. 
Any Caille motor can be had on our 
“Pay-as-you-Play” plan. Write now. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
6353—2nd Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Weeks-Howe-Emerson Co. 

90 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle Marine Equipment Co. 

744 N. 34th St. Seattle, Wash. 


Wheeler Furniture & Hdwe. Co. 
Wheeler, Ore. 
Edward Lipsett, Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C.. Canada 


68 Water St. 


























Old Begah coughed and spat vehemently. 
“Tf you talk like that again, I’ll get some 
more paste.” 

Rands, watching, grinned wickedly. 

“Perhaps that is just his uncultured 
way of expressing his sense of humor,” 
he quoted. ‘‘‘A sense of humor shouldn’t 
be. imprisoned, ever’-—not even with 
paste. By the way,” he added, quickly, 
warned by the girl’s flushed face, “that 
was a splendid idea of yours—about the 
paste, 1 mean. I hope you know how 
much I appreciate your—er—thought- 
fulness.” 

“You get out of m 
take that horrid old Indian with you,” 
directed Grace, indignantly. “I hope 
your agency jail is a strong one.” 

“Tt 1s.” Rands untied the Indian’s 
feet and hauled him to a standing posture. 
“Come on, Begah. It’s a bath and clean 
sheets for you tonight.” At the door he 
paused. 

“As agent and your commanding 
officer,” he said, “I direct you to dismiss 
those little angel pupils for the rest of the 
day.” As he regarded the girl, there was 
a sudden subduing of the ready twinkle 
in his eye. He noted that Grace had 
paled quickly. Keen admiration for her 


schoolroom and 


spirit, her poise, possessed him with 
abrupt completeness. 

“T’ll undertake to promise that Old 
Begah doesn’t trouble you again,” Rands 
told her. “But I can’t promise as much 
for myself. I have a feeling that | am 
going to trouble you—a lot. Will you 
mind?!” he asked, humbly. 

“One learns to expect trouble on 
Indian reservations,” retorted the girl, 
“T’ll probably get used to it.” 

“T’ll do my best to see that you do,” 
promised Rands blithely as he led their 
unwilling captive away. 

The following morning at seven o’clock, 
Grace Rawlins, late flapper of Clarks- 
ville, Pennsylvania, stood watching two 
hundred Indian pupils tramp noisily into 
the dining-room. A whimsical little smile 
was on her pretty face. Her glance fell 
upon Young Begah as he stood with soul- 
ful eyes carefully appraising the quantity 
of golden syrup in the glass pitcher before 
him. She waited calmly for the silence that 
preceded the returning of thanks. As it 
fell, she bowed her reddish, bobbed head 
humbly: 

“Lord, we are little heathens, but we are 
thankful for this bread and syrup—and 
for many, many other things. Amen.” 





Riding the Rainbow Trail 


(Continued from page 11) 


when his senses tell him he is falling. 

To these deceptions are due most of 
the perils of low visibility. The instru- 
ments carried by the aviator are of re- 
stricted use. The altimeter, for instance, 
tells him within 200 feet or so his height 
above sea level but of his distance from 
the nearest ground it says nothing. 
Better instruments, no doubt, will come 
in time. Even now an inventor is work- 
ing, with the assistance of the Govern- 
ment, on a device to signal the approach 
of an earth contact. Magnetic waves 
broadcasted by the apparatus hit the 
earth at the nearest point, rebound and 
set a needle in motion. The motion gains 
in rapidity as the obstacle is neared. 

The principle on which this instrument 
is constructed seems to be sound, but its 
practical value has been nullified so far 
by its failure to act until it is within 800 
feet or less of the contact. An aviator 
would reach a mountain peak, for in- 
stance, within three or four seconds of 
the time the needle wiggled its warning. 

W. E. LaFollette, superintendent of 
the western division of the air mail service, 
gave me another reason why accidents are 
not always averted by mechanical guides. 

“It is hard to doubt the testimony of 
your own senses,” he said. ‘Almost in- 
variably, when you feel a thing and an 
instrument tells you something else you 
will decide that the instrument isn’t 
working properly and will obey your 
instincts. 

“J have known only one man,” he 
continued, “who absolutely trusted his 
instruments. It was in the early days of 
mail transportation. He was scheduled 
to leave Philadelphia and alight on the field 
on Long Island with mail for New York. 
“There was a dense fog. We would not 


let a man go out in such a fog now, but 
at that time they did not understand the 
risk. This fellow, having a watch and a 
compass, thought he could travel any- 
where. He kept his ship precisely on the 
course indicated by the magnetic needle 
and looked frequently at his timepiece. 
There was nothing else to see but fog. 

“After he had loos in the air for the 
usual time he came down. ‘The plane 
settled finally in a chicken lot in a back 
yard. The plane was broken up a little 
and there was great consternation among 
the fowls, but the pilot and the mail 
were O. K. The surprising thing was 
that the landing occurred only six miles 
from the field at which the pilot aimed. 
If he had followed his own inclinations 
ever so little he might have dropped into 
the rum fleet on the Atlantic or bumped 
into the Adirondacks.” 

The postoffice department is doing all 
it can to make the air safe for the mail 
as well as to insure the safety of the men. 
This mail represents a vast amount of 
money value for it consists largely of 
banking paper sent by air to save inter- 
est charges. Many of the documents are 
irreplaceable. Each mail ship carries a 
life-preserver, to be used if the pilot 
happens to fall into the water; skis, to 
bear him to the nearest habitation, if a 
snowbank is his landing place; a para- 
chute and a fire extinguisher. 

Fire is the only real danger that 
threatens the mail. Other catastrophes, 
however unfortunate for the pilots, do not 
menace the postal matter. Recently 
small fire-extinguishers have been re- 


placed by larger ones so adjusted as to | 


drench the engine and everything round 
it with flame-quenching chemicals at 
the first alarm. 
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Among the many 
striking bodies, rep- 
resenting the latest 
thought of the lead- 
ing designers for the 
Lincoln, is this smart 
two-window Berline 
by Judkins. 

LINC OLN MOTOR COMPANY 
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doors of painters who 
are authorized to apply 
Murcote. 
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Here at last is an automobile finish 
which will endure abuse 






Murcote will stand it 


uD that dries and grinds like sand 
—biting sleet—long exposure 
under burning sun—Murcote stands up 
against these enemies of car finish and 
actually gets brighter and brighter. 

What is Murcote? In what way is it 
different from the elegant varnish finish 
to which you are accustomed? 

Murcote is the new kind of lacquer 
finish, the result of long experimental 
work by our chemists and service de- 
partments. It possesses unique qualities 
of hardness, toughness and impervious- 
ness. 

In automobile factories where it has 
been tested, Murcote has fully demon- 
strated its superiority. 

It differs from a perfect 
Murphy coach finish in that it 
has a dull glow at first rather 





than sparkle—like the rubbed finish of 
furniture. Butif your car is to be abused 
—left parked for hours in sun and rain, 
driven in all weathers and on all sorts 
of roads — Murcote will be a revelation 
of enduring beauty. 

One big advantage of Murcote is that 
the painter won't keep the car as long 
— probably not more than a week. Each 
coat dries almost instantly. 

Murcote is a special finish—special 
equipment is required by the Murcote 
sane It has to be sprayed on—not 

rushed. 

If you do not know a painter who 
displays the Murcote sign, we can direct 
you to one. You will be well 
repaid for learning all about 
Murcote. Write for this in- 
formation. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark, N.J. Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Montreal, Canada 


a Murphy Finish ~ M ur cote 
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The entire loss of air eid to the present 
time has been about 125 pounds in a total 
of 4,100,000 pounds carried. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of the loss were remarkable. 
One need not be in the least superstitious 
to wonder at the uncanny intelligence 
with which the destruction was brought 
about. 

The doomed mail was taken on the 
plane driven by Pilot Paul P. Scott at 
Reno, Nevada, on the morning of August 
3, 1924. As long as the ship was flying 
over the surface where landing places were 
many and repairs could easily be made 
the airship behaved admirably. But 
when it was midway over Great Salt Lake 
trouble started. Feeling excessive heat, 
Pilot Scott investigated and discovered 
that the radiator had sprung a leak. He 
tinkered uselessly. The water continued 
to ooze forth and the heat to increase. 

Flying under such conditions was, as 
the pilot well knew, bad business. He 
thought seriously of alighting on the 
water, but the lake looked very big and it 
was seldom crossed by a boat. Better keep 
on going, he decided, and fed in the gas. 
The eastern shore line appeared and was 
coming rapidly to meet the plane when a 
sound like the music of a Chinese orches- 
tra burst on the pilot’s ears. The radia- 
tor jacket, torn off by the gathering steam, 
hurtled through the air. The engine, its 
cylinders now bare and smoking, pounded 
on. Here was a point of land. ‘The pilot 
headed for it. Presently the wheels were 
on the sand and the plane stopped. 

According to all rules of experience this 
would have ended the adventure. But 
the powers of air had not finished with 
that mail. The plane in jolting over the 
uneven ground broke a feed pipe. A jet 
of gasoline played on the red-hot engine 
and in an instant the plane was on fire. 
The pilot emptied the small extinguisher 
on the blaze, but without effect. Then 
he removed the mail to what seemed a 
safe distance and fought the fire out of 
the grass until he was all in and dropped 
to the ground 

The fire crawled to the gasoline tank. 
Then happened the strangest thing of all. 
A stream of flaming gas burst from the 
tank and spurted unerringly toward the 
mail sack. No other direction would do! 
The sack blazed fiercely and the con- 
tents became a burnt-offering to the air 
gods. 


FQUuaLLy amazing was the experience 
of the same pilot nearly five months 
later when something, call it what you will, 
trapped him in a fog bank and smashed 
his plane to bits, but spared his life and 
even gave him surgical aid. The story 
as related here may be found in the 
official report of the accident. 

It was about 1 o’clock on the afternoon 
of December 28, 1924, when Scott, carry- 
ing the westbound mail, left Salt Lake 
City. Snow was falling and visibility poor 
until he reached Shafter, Nevada. There 
the weather was clear, though a fog bank 
still hung over the small mountain range 
to the west. 

Scott was turning his plane south to 
go round the end of the range, a detour 
that would have cost him thirty or forty 
minutes of time, when the fog bank 
parted. Beyond a hole in its center a 
dise of blue sky beckoned. The opening 
was through a pass, or saddle, some 300 
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feet wide at the bottom with sloping 
sides that rose about 1300 feet. 

Accepting what seemed a kindly in- 
vitation, Scott drove his plane into the 
aperture. All at once the passage ahead 
of him closed. He turned to come out. 
The cleft behind him also had closed. He 
was trapped in the fog. His one thought 
then was to climb above the walls of the 
pass. Fora time he seemed to be success- 
ful, but all at once there was a sinister 
scraping sound and he realized that the 
ship was touching the tops of the cedar 
trees. As he pulled the throttle the 
crash came. 

The plane, splintering to fragments 
against the slope of the saddle, turned 
over with Scott under the wreckage. 
But now the powers, whatever they were, 
that had staged the drama, relented. Let 
us take the rest of the story from the 
pilot himself: 

“When I came to, my face was buried 
in the snow and I was groping for the 
switches with my right hand. My left 
hand and arm felt numb and useless. I 
dug enough snow to let me through and 
with the help of a convenient cedar bough, 
pulled myself from under. My left 
shoulder was dislocated and my left arm 
freezing. 

“‘As I came down the slope I stepped on 
a shale rock. My feet slipped. I fell. 
And that fall threw my shoulder back 
into place. I walked to the railroad 
track, flagged a passenger train, rode to 
Wells, Nevada, and wired news of the 
accident.” 

The very next morning Pilot Barnes 
who, with two mechanics, had come after 
Scott’s mail, overturned in_ landing. 
Though the plane lay like a giant beetle 
with wheels in air, the occupants escaped 
injury. They recovered the mail from 
the ruins of Scott’s machine and found it 
in good condition. ‘The pilot’s escape 
they looked upon as a miracle. 

Sometimes the air mail service plays the 
part of good Samaritan as well as letter- 
carrier. When the governor of Utah, a 
few winters ago, received a telephone 
message from a cabin in American Fork 
cafion that a family, including a woman 
and children, was marooned by snow and 
facing starvation, he appealed to the 
air mail authorities. 

Pilot Kenneth Unger, with one com- 
panion, threaded his aerial way through 
towering peaks until he located the 
castaways. ‘Two sacks of provisions 
were dropped near the cabin and the 
pilot turned back. On the return trip 
the engine missed repeatedly. More than 
once the occupants of the plane watched 
with bated breath the rise of the rocky 
pinnacles almost to the height of their 
ship. Pilot Unger described it afterward 
as the most exciting trip in his career as 
an aviator. But it ended happily. 

The riders of the Rainbow Trail have 
carried injured men to doctors and doc- 
tors to patients. They have hunted and 
found travelers lost and bewildered in the 
mountains and on deserts. 

In speed of communication the air 
mail is beaten by the telegraph lines and 
the wireless; in the transportation of 
heavy freight it yields to the railway and 
the motor truck, but as a bearer of quick 
relief in the hour of urgent need it has no 
rivals. 

“You don’t need a gun often,” the 
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FOR EVERY HOUR 


MARBLES 
Outing Equipment 


For absolute 
dependence in 
any emergency 
you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 
name Marble’s. 
It's a safe guide 
when selecting 
Axes, Knives, Gun 
Sights and Cleaning 
Implements, etc. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


Indispensable toevery out- 


i door man. Small enough 

4 to carry in pocket or 
belt, yet large enough 
tofellatree. Tool steel 
blade, carefully tem- 

M@ pered and sharpened; 

E drop-forged metal han- 
dle, hard rubber side 
plates. Nickel-plated 
guard is spring-hinged 

" and lead-lined. No. 2, 

fA 11-in. handle, 234 x y's 

} in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 

1c} 1134-in handle, 234x43% 

| in. blade, $3.50. 

a Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 
tempered and tested. 

Blade is adapted to 
Oval ground at back of 
point for chopping bones, 
etc. Keen, heavy and beautifully 
made. No. 41, leather handle, 
No. 42, staghorn hand!-. 
No. 41 . 
4%4-in blade, with sheath, $2. 50 4 


) IN THE OPEN 


5-in. blade, with sheath, 
6-in. blade, 3.00 
3.25 


3.50 


with sheath, 
7-in. blade, with sheath, 


8-in, blade, with sheath, 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Don’t take a Chance on carrying wet 
matches. The waterproof matchbox 
keeps matches perfectly dry under 
all conditions — even 

under water. Opened 

and closed jnsantly 

in the dark. Heavily 

nickeled, seamless- 

drawn brass, diameter 

about 34 inchinside: 


60 cents. 

Handy Compass 
You can’t afford to take a trip with- 
out a Marble’s Compass. Waterproof 
screw case. Absolutely accurate. Can't 
demagnetize, Safety Coat Compass. fast- 
ens to coat or belt. stationary dial, $1.25: 
revolving dial, $1.50. Pock et Compass,sta- 
tionary dial, $1.00; revolving dial, $1.25. 


If you can'tget Marble’s Outing 
Equipment from your dealer's, 
we will fill your order direct, 


Send for our 1925 catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
681 
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RUBBERSET 
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ACBRIGAT 


TOOTH BROS 


RUBBERSET 


RUBBERSET 


A PRODUCT OF 


RUBBERSET CO. 


Really Cleans All The Teeth! 


Ordinar 


faces of the teeth untouched. 


tooth brushes invite decay by leaving important sur- 
4,118 dentists designed, and 


20,000 dentists now endorse, the ALBRIGHT TOOTH BRUSH 
to reach the places usually never reached—between the teeth, 
on the unecen grinding surfaces, the backs of the back teeth. The 
tufts of bristles are wedge-shaped and widely spaced. They pene- 


trate into every crevice. 
and different in results. 


45¢ 


The ALBRIGHT is different in design 


357 


25¢ 


Handles in five cistinctive colors f or quick ident:fication of your 
toot! brush — White, Li_ht Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue 


RUBBERSET CO., NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 


It gets im between- 
where decay begins 
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This Guaranteed Used 
Burroughs Adding Machine 





This standard Burroughs Machine 
has been completely overhauled by 
the Burroughs Company. All worn 
parts have been replaced with 
brand new parts. It is guaranteed 





new Burroughs Machine. 


offer today — pay only $10 and the 
machine starts making bigger 
profits for you. Total cash price 
only $100. 
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General Adding Machine Exchange, 
6856 Second Bivd., Detroit, Michigan. 


Please send me information about this special 
guaranteed Burroughs Adding Machine. 


Name 





Business 
Address. 
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Take advantage of this remarkable | 








A New Presentation of 


COOKING 


with 


Timed Recipes 
By AUGUSTE GAY 
500 Pages Size 7 by 1014 in. 


A most unusual and useful cook-book 
—just published to retail for $4.50. 
Bound in genuine Keratol, that will 
not spot or stain—can be washed with 
a wet cloth. 

Differs from conventional cook-books 
in the sensible manner in which it is 
compiled. Segregated lists of recipes 
for 15 to 30 minutes, 30 to 45 minutes; 
45 minutes to one hour; practical uses 
for “Left overs.” Chapters on Mar- 
keting, Household Economy, etc. 
Charts showing food values, calories 
and vitamins. A Scientific Work in 
PLAIN LANGUAGE—the most sen- 
sible and practical cook-book ever 
published. 


NOT SOLD IN STORES 
Distributed only to SUNSET sub- 
scribers. $9.00 total value for only $6.00. 
How to obtain this remarkable cook-book: 
Send us $6.00 and we will enter your sub- 
scription to SUNSET for 24 months, and 
mail you “Timed Recipes,”’ charges prepaid. 
Or pin this edvertisement to a letter giving 
your name and address—pay the postman $6.00 
when he delivers the cook-book. Write NOW, 


Sunset Magazine -- Household Institute 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco. 


























frontiersmen used to say, “but when you 
do need one you need it powerful bad.” 
The air service is like the gun—when we 
need it we are likely to need it “powerful 
bad”. 

When folks at Nome were dying for 
want of diphtheria serum would not an 
air mail service have been worth the extra 
postage on all the letters mailed by them 
during many years? 

We have used air ships to spray insect- 
ridden fields, to survey and map ground 
areas,. to detect forest fires. Certain 
gentlemen assure us that planes will be 
our only real protectors in the always- 
possible “‘next war’. These are but a 
few of the benefits from the study of 
aviation. Many other and more impor- 
tant advantages will undoubtedly come 
from organized training and experimenta- 
tion. Can an easier and more democratic 
way be found of fostering air science than 
the investment of pennies in air mail 
postage? 

Suppose the “love and XXX” we are 
always sending somewhere are not s0 
perishable as to need great haste! Isn't 
it still worth while to pay the slight extra 
~ of transportation over the Rainbow 
Trail? 


MAY persons have yet to learn that 
the air mail stamps pay in full for the 
carriage of letters to or from any post- 
office, whether on or off the air route; 
that one may send a letter across one or 
two air zones at the air rate and the rest 
of the way at the ordinary rate and that 
one may secure air service by affixing the 
air rate in ordinary stamps and writing 
“Via Air Mail” on the face of the 
envelope. 

If we are willing to postpone or leave 
to private initiative the infinite possi- 
bilities of aviation we may save a few 
cents on our correspondence, but if we 
want to get the benefits ere we “take off” 
on wings of our own for our last great 
flight, we should “say it with air mail 
stamps”. 





The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 43) 


should express any opinion as to whether 
Mrs. Lane has “‘interpreted” Jack London 
well or poorly. We don’t know enough of 
the facts in the case; we couldn’t get at 
those facts, anyhow, without an immense 
amount of research and then we might be 
wrong; and, finally, this is a novel, a piece 
of fiction pure and simple, and considered 
as such it isn’t supposed to be—we feel 
considered as anything else. 

“He Was a Man,” then, is a strikingly 
well done novel. Mrs. Lane has done a 
powerful piece of work. Gordon Blake is 
not a character in a novel, not merely 
that. He is a man; as a man he walks 
through Mrs. Lane’s pages. And, after 
all, this is enough to make a novel great. 
The rest is background; it is a part of the 
picture—but Blake is the picture. 

The book will cause controversy, of 
course. It is impossible, being what it is, 
that it should fail to do that. But irre- 
spective of this view or that, irrespective 
of its accuracy as an “interpretation”, 
(may we use the word again?) of the man 
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Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the toilet bowl—follow direc- 


tions on the can—flush. The job 
is done—and done thoroughly. 
What could be easier? No scrub- 
bing. No hard work. 

Sani-Flush removes every mark, 
stain and incrustation. It makes 
the toilet bowl sparkle. 

The hidden trap is unhealthful 
if it is not kept clean. Sani-Flush 
cleans it and makes it sanitary— 
destroys all foul odors. Nothing 
else will do this work. 

Sani-Flush will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. Always keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sant-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrentc Propucits Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Haseil, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’ Observe the 


trademark, a gum-laneet, 
TRADE MARE: is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 








genuine. Your druggist 
has them, or can get them for you. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 
Hoxten, London, Eng. 
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AT HOMES | 


OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvass- 

ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 

simple Directograph System, supply you with 

work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

158 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





it is a portrait, a deep-etched, unfor- 
gettable portrait of a man—of Gordon 
Blake. And that, to our way of thinking, 
makes “He Was a Man” a really big 
novel. 


Arrowsmith 


RROWSMITH?” (Harcourt, Brace) is, 

as you probably know, Sinclair Lewis’ 
new novel. 

We discussed “‘Arrowsmith”’ quite fully 


shall be more brief with it here. 
want to say. 


done a likable woman. 
risk a guess that Leora, Dr. Martin 
Arrowsmith’s wife, is simply the kind of a 
girl that Mr. Lewis himself likes. This 
may be merely a guess, but at least it may 
account for his sympathetic presentation 
of a feminine character. 

And this leads us to our next point— 
that in “Arrowsmith” Mr. Lewis is at last, 
(having got rid of some of his bile in 

“Main Street” and “Babbitt”) devoting 
a little attention to people that he doesn’t 
dislike. This makes for roundness, for 
fullness, for proper perspective the result 
being that “Arrowsmith” in our opinion, 
is the best novel that Mr. Lewis has yet 
written. It is more of a story, it is less of a 
philippic; and in the exact ratio that it is 
more of the one and less of the other it 
approaches bigness. 





D ec li verance 
(Continued from page 9) 


. . -« . 
the indictments returned against Captain | 
Kane last fall. Twice tried for shooting | 


main topsail during the last voyage of the 
old Puck, the disagreement of both juries 
over the exact definition of the word 
‘mutinous’ was all that stood between this 
stern dog of the seas and a long term of 
imprisonment.” 

The rose-gold light of dawn was flush- 
ing Union Square by the time Edward 
Broome had finished with the news story. 
And now the Englishman went into 
action. He telephoned for information 


provided himself with a street directory 
and map of the city and suburbs; he 
cashed express company international 
cheques for a substantial sum. 
after a pot of tea and a rasher of bacon in 
the hotel grill, he took a taxi for the Ferry 
building. 

At 8:45 he was in Sausalito, and with 
slight difficulty found the cottage occu- 
pied by Captain Booth Kane, master and 
part-owner of the bark Puck, shortly to 

sail on its long trading cruise. 

Broome was just in time to catch the 

captain. The latter, just finishing the 
roping of a sea-chest, was getting ready 
to go aboard his craft. Curiously the 
Englishman eyed him. 

He saw a hard-visaged man perhaps a 
little under fifty, built like an ox. He saw 
a wind-bitten face picted and crusted 
with some incurable form 
eczema. Small eyes, reddish-brown; 





over the radio some weeks ago, hence we | 
But there | 
are one or two things about it that we do | 


two seamen engaged in furling an upper | 


BAKING POWDER 





In the first place, Mr. Lewis has at last | 
We’re willing to | 


regarding the ferry-boats to Sausalito; he | 


Then, | 


of tropic | 


their whites muddied with the yellow | 
which often marks the eyes of the hard | 





—Mrs. Bowman’s suc- 
cessful teas is those won- 
derful tea biscuits she 
invariably serves. There 
isn’t any secret about the 
reason for her unfailing 
success with her bakings— 
she has set rules about 
the ingredients she uses; 
one of them is—never to 
use anything but 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


Themajority of housewives 
say the same thing—they know 
that for the best results—for 
real baking economy, Calumet 
cannot be equalled—it is un- 
failing. Expensive ingredients 
used with it are never spoiled. 


It is the safeguard against 
bake-day failures in millions 
upon millions of homes today. 


Sales 2!/,, Times Those 
of Any Other Brand 






MOT mane ay a TRUST 


ALUME i 


CONTENTS 118 









EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





FOR CALUMET 
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all tied for you 


Spur lie 









Above is shown the 
Square End style of 
Spur Tie, and atthe 
right, the H-shaped 
Innerform that 
makes the Spur Tie 
so smart. 











Here are three more 
Spur Tie styles, the 
French-pointed End, 
the Butterfly Bow, and 
the Spur Dress Tie, 
either black or white. 





Set it— 
then forget it! 


OME men have a tie complex. 

A thousand times a day their 
fingers twist, tug, pull and yank at 
their ties to make them look better. 
Not with a Spur Tie. You know 
how you want your tie to look. In 
a Spur, you merely set it, then for- 
get it. The H-shaped Innerform, 
patented and found only in the 
Spur Tie, makes it keep the shape 
you give it, without a roll, curl, or 
wrinkle. All really smart shops dis- 
play the red label Spur Tie on the 
counter. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Office, 
120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Makers of Spur Sport Stripes for Hat 


Bands, Spur Belts, Spur Garters 
and Spur Safety Signals 


Cleans White Kid Slippers 


They must be absolutely clean on ALL oc- 
casions. Carbona cleans them like new. It 
dries instantly, leaving absolutely no after- 
odor, and they can be worn immediately. 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 





wouldnt 
Cleaning Fluid| == ¢ 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30+ 60s & 4. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 











drinker; celluloid collar and cuffs; freckled 
fists; tobacco-stained lips—were the high 
lights of an all round unprepossessing 
appearance. Suspiciously the man of the 
sea eyed his caller while awaiting the 
object of his visit. 

“Have a cigar, Captain Kane.” Ed- 
ward Broome said as an ice breaker. 

Kane looked upon the cigar and saw at 
a glance that it was a good one. He 
reached with a freckled paw for the 
banded perfecto and bit off the end of it. 

“And,” Broome went on to suggest, 
“can’t we find some place nearby where 
we can converse in private—and—ah”— 
he winked knowingly, “where we can get 
liquid refreshments? I assure you I’m 
not a prohibition officer, and I may be 
able to put you in the way of making 
quite a bit of money.” 

Captain Kane saw the point, and inter- 
preted correctly the glances of disfavor 
with which his visitor surveyed a slattern- 
ly female who was clattering pots and 
pans in the adjoining kitchen, and a pair 
of half-grown boys who were eavesdrop- 
ping unashamed at the open window, 
their eyes round and big with the 
curiosity of youth. 

In the deepest voice Edward Broome 
had heard since that of a long-forgotten 
basso at Covent Garden, the master of 
the Puck boomed a hearty “‘let’s go,” and 
led the way down the street. 


WITHIN sound of the ferry-boat whis- 
tles, in a structure that shall be 
nameless, the captain found seats in the 
rear of a room unoccupied at the moment 
save for chairs, tables, and the blended 
odors of stale tobacco smoke and boiled 
cabbage. The “high sign” of the captain 
was satisfactory to the attendant in the 
soiled apron, for glasses were soon in evi- 
dence and quickly filled from a_hip- 
pocket source. 

“My regards!” boomed Captain Booth 
Kane, known more familiarly west and 
south of Diamond Head as “‘Boots Kane,” 
and he crooked his elbow. 

The Englishman gagged a little, but 
managed to swallow the raw corn liquor. 
He paid with two silver dollars, and in 
lieu of speech from his burning throat, 
waved away the man and problematical 
change. 

“What’s the lay, Mister?” Captain 
Boots grunted when they were alone. 
He scratched a match on the seat of his 
trousers and relighted his cigar. His 
reddish-brown eyes flitted over Broome’s 
fashionable tweeds, his finely woven hat, 
his custom made shoes. 

For his part Edward Broome studied 
the other. He was far from being a bad 
judge of men, and in the face of this 
bucko man of the sea he read both appe- 
tite and avarice. He would do, Broome 
decided quickly. It was simply a question 
probably of “How much?” Now it was 
time to bait his fish. 

He took out his bill-fold and selected a 
bank-note of a denomination which he 
thought would interest his man. He 
slipped it across the table to the captain. 

“Take this,” he said, “and pray con- 
sider it merely as a retainer—as evidence 
of good faith. And don’t forget for an 
instant that there is plenty of money 
where that came from.’ 

Edward Broome smiled. Significantly 
he tapped the plump bill-fold from which 














Ask for Caps 
That Lift = 
Easily 


Your Dairy Will 
Furnish Them 


You can have Certified Caps on 
your milk bottles by asking for 
them, Your dairy will be glad to 
furnish “The Cap With the Red 
Flap” because they mean satisfied 
customers at small additional cost. 
The red flap is made of tough red 
fiber that is easy to grasp—that 
never tears. 


ee 
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Write to your dairy today. Say: 

I want Certified Caps on my milk 
bottles. Flimsy caps are hard to lift. 
The flaps tear so easily. Certified Caps 
can be replaced on the bottle when | 
put it in the refrigerator. It keeps mi!k 
cleaner. The cost to you is small. it 
will be repaid many times over in satis- 
fied customers. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


We'll send you free Certified Caps to use on 
your milk bottles. Put them on when you 
put milk in the refrigerator. They're easy 
to lift. They keep out germs and odors. 


Certified 
Ca 


spade 


LES 


American Dairy Supply Co., Dept. B-4, 
Washington, D. 














NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

CRUISE JULY 1, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CUNARDER 
**LANCASTRIA"'; 53 DAYS, $550 UP. 
1926 ROUND THE WORLD, JAN. 20, INCLUDING PEKING, 
SUPERB ».S. LACONIA, 128 DAYS, $1250 to $3000. 
MEDITERRANEAN, JAN. 30. 62 DAYS, $600 to $1700. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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, ~~ know real garter comfort you | 
A must wear Bostons. When you | 
\ ask for Bostons therefore, insist on 
X getting them. Remember that when | 
\\ better garters can be made Boston 
will make them. The All-Rubber 
Oblong Button, the pad without a 
pucker, the fine quality of web and 
workmanship and the attractive 
colors are the superior features which | 
make Bostons popular the world over. | 
i GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 


/ Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
Sor Women, Misses and Children 


Also Knicker Bostons for sports wear 
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he had taken the retainer, and watched 
the little fires of cupidity as they kindled 
in the muddy eyes of the man across the 
table. 

So generous had been the denomination 
of the bank-note that the fish had lost 


no time in rising to the bait. 


Ill 
FTERNOON of that same day found 


Edward Broome once more at the win- 
dow of Kyrle Hunter. 

“Might I be bold enough to ask you 
what time you go off duty?” 

A little surprised at the nature of the 
question, the assistant paying 
hesitated before answering. 

“Why,” he said at length, “I usually 
get out about five. We close to the public 
at three. Then comes the checking-up.” 

“And then do you have to hurry home 
to the wife and kiddies?” Broome’s 
manner was easy and ingratiating. It 
was impossible to take offense at the 
question. 

Kyrle laughed. “I’m not married,” he 
said, “not having run across the perfect 
girl.” 

“In that event,” Broome went on to 
suggest, “maybe you'll give me a half an 
hour or so of your time. I have neither 
stock nor bonds to sell. I want to have 
you listen to a business proposition I’m 
authorized to make you. It concerns a 
project of great magnitude, and may lead 
to big things for you.” 

Kyrle eyed the speaker for some 
moments. ‘“What’s his game?” he asked 
himself, proceeding to muse that he would 
be poor pickings for almost any grade of 
confidence man. At any rate, no harm 
could be done by meeting this person and 
drawing him out. It might be both in- 
structive and amusing. 

“How would five-thirty do?” he asked. 

“Splendid,” Broome agreed. “‘TI’ll 
wait for you in the lobby of the St. 
Francis.” 

And there Kyrle found him at the 
appointed hour. Without loss of time the 
Englishman plunged into the nature of 
his proposition. 

“My name is Edward Broome,” he 
began, and extended an engraved card 
bearing that name. “My reason for 
wishing this meeting to take place is that 
I am representing a British syndicate 
which will very shortly establish a bank 
here in San Francisco. And as we'll need 
men with local knowledge to act as right- 
hand men to the heads of the various 

departments, I don’t mind saying that 
I’ve been observing you, among others, 
for one of the posts. Such a position will 
pay far more than you draw now, and 
perhaps lead to something bigger.” 

Kyrle Hunter leaned back on the 
davenport and studied the speaker. His 
words were smooth. The story was 
plausible. Banks controlled by foreign 
capital—British, Italian, Japanese—were 
nothing new. But there was a false note 
somewhere. Despite the cultivated tones 
of the man from London, his quiet yet 
elegant dress, the costly pigeon’s-blood 
ruby which gleamed dully on a finger of 
his left hand, there was that in his face 
which more than hinted of a weakness for 
the forbidden things of life. A fine net- 
work of purplish-red veins marked the 
hawk-like nose of this man who spoke and 
acted with the speech and manners of one 


teller | 
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Have You Planned Your Summer Vacation Yet? 
Whether you have or haven't, the SUNSET Guide Post Service can be of use to you. The Service 
is FREE. Turn to page 104 for details of how that Service can help you with any question 
that concerns travel. 

















One Secret of Beauty 
Is Foot Comfort 


REQUENTLY you hear people say, 

““My feet perspire winter and summer 

when I put on rubbers or heavier foot- 
wear—then, when I remove my shoes my 
hose seem wet through.’”’ In every com- 
munity thousands now use Allen’s Foot=Ease in 
the foot-bath daily, and then dust the feet and 
shake into the shoes this antiseptic, healing 
powder. Always use Allen’s Foot=Ease to 
break in new shoes. Over 1,500,000 pounds of 
powder for the feet were used by our Army and 
Navy during the war. Full directions on box. 
Trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking Doll Sent FREE. 


Address: ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Sold at all Drug and Department Stores 
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ORMATES 


FREE FROM DESTRUCTIVE 
SULPHO COMPOUNDS 


Two 


sustained quality 
products that 


— save 
your money 


— save 
your motor 


Associated Oil Company 








As agent for the Sunset Subscripti 
and periodical 


and all magazi 





{ Subscription Work for Your Spare Time 


on Bureau, you can take subscriptions for any 


All you need is our Confidential 


talogue and 


instructions, and two good local! references as to your responsibility. No investment. 
Write and tell us whether you want to work in your own community, or to travel. 


In the latter case, our 


Part Payment Safety plan protects the subscriber and enables 


you to make money. Experienced Field Managers wanted in all parts of the West. 


Address Sunset Subscription Bureau, 460 Fourth St.,- San Francisco 





NERVE 


STRAIN 


HE high pressure, mile-a-minute life of 
today, with its mental strain, worry, 
anxiety, grief and trouble, not to mention 
nerve strain resulting from excesses and vices, 
is WRECKING THE NERVES of mankind. 


This applies especially to 
highly active brains and 


Have your Nerves stood the strain? 


Read “Nerve Force,” a 64-page book on the care of the 
This book is a startling revelation to people 
with sensitive or deranged nerves. It has aided many 
thousands to gain control of their nerves and build up 


nerves. 


their Nerve Force. Price 25c 


stamps.) 


“I have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 

“I have been treated by a number of 
nerve speeialists, and have traveled from 
country to country in an endeavor to 
restore my nerves to normal. Your little 
beok has done more for me than all other 
methods combined.” 


the people with 
sensitive nerves. 


postpaid. (Coin or 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Author of ‘‘Nerve Force’ and various other books 
on Health, Psychology, Breathing, Hygiene and 
kindred subjects, many of which have been trans- 





f 





lated into foreign languages. 


What readers of ‘‘Nerve Force’’ say: 


“Reading your book has stopped that 
dreadful feeling of FEAR which paralyzed 
my stomach and digestion.” 

“Your book did more for me for in- 
digestion than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have reread your book at least 
ten times.” 


“The advice given in your book on 
relaxation and calming of nerves has 
cleared my brain. Before, I was half 
dizsy all the time.” 


A physician says: “Your book is the 
most sensible and valuable work I have 
ever read on the prevention of neuras- 
thenia. I am recommending your 
book to my patients.” 


Write to Paul von Boeckmann, Studio 410, 110 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 








born to Belgravia or Mayfair. A sensual 
fullness of the lips, pouches beneath the 
bold blue eyes, a weak chin receding 
beneath the prominent teeth, were other 
signs mutely eloquent to a trained student 
of physiognomy. 

“He may be all right,” Kyrle told him- 
self, “but he doesn’t look it. If I had any 
say-so in a syndicate | hardly think I’d 
vote this Mr. Edward Broome much 
latitude or money to handle.” 

Aloud, he ventured: “And may I ask, 
why, out of the thousands of older and 
more experienced bank men in San Fran- 
cisco, did you interest yourself in me?” 

Broome ceased the mechanical petting 
of the waxed ends of his mustache and 
leaned closer. “We’re looking for young 
blood,” he said impressively. ‘We want 
young men, alive and virile. Can’t use 
the old duffers. Perhaps you’ve noticed 
me making—er—ah—a sort of study of 
you?” 

Kyrle nodded. 
help noticing it.” 

“Well, it appears from my inquiries 
that you’re one of the best known paying 
tellers in the city. You’ve been with the 
West Coast Trust for nearly ten years; 
and bear an unblemished reputation. 
From personal observation I judge you 
to be polite, efficient in every respect; 
and above all, young and plastic and 
easily trained to the methods our directors 
will establish. And so, if you’d like to 
come with us within the year I’m em- 
powered to offer you a contract and a 
salary of five thousand dollars per annum 
for the first two years.” 

Kyrle Hunter pursed his lips thought- 
fully as he considered the older man and 
his rather startling offer. The salary was 
tempting. Several more years must pass 
before he could hope to draw such a sum 
from the West Coast Trust—weary years 
wrestling with the accounts “J to Pr.” 

“Suppose,” Edward Broome went on to 
suggest, “that you slip over to New 
Montgomery street with me for a few 
minutes. Our syndicate has a small 
office there, and I can show you some 
architect’s colored perspectives of the 
handsome building we shall erect this 
year. It will give you some idea of the 
solidity and magnitude of our project.” 

Vague doubts assailed Kyrle. It all 
seemed too good to be real. There must 
be a string to the offer. But on the other 
hand, if it were true! As a banking man 
the paying teller was peculiarly interested 
in the establishing of a new and powerful 
financial institution. In any event, there 
could be no harm in running over to the 
office and learning more concerning the 
British syndicate about to enter the 
local field. 

“I won’t make any promises or sign 
any contracts just yet,” Kyrle said at 
length, “but I’ll look over the plans and 
take the matter under advisement ” 

“Very good!” Broome stood up. “And 
now if you'll excuse me for a moment I’I! 
ring up the office and ask my secretary to 
wait.” 

Kyrle nodded and made himself com- 
fortable. The lobby of the big hotel, busy 
at this hour, presented an eye-filling sight. 
It seemed as if scarcely a minute had 
elapsed before he caught sight of the 
Englishman, cane hooked over his arm, 
threading his way toward him. 

Edward Broome beamed. 
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man,” he said briefly, and led the way 
out of the hotel. 

A short ride in a taxi brought the men 
to a small office building not far off 
Market street. Kyrle wondered why a 
syndicate of importance should select such 
humble and frowsy quarters, even for pre- 
liminary purposes, when Edward Broome 
explained: 

“Rather nasty, eh? We’re here just for 
a week or two while a suite is being done 
over for us in the Phelan Building.” 

In the elevator the Englishman contin- 
ued by harping on the contrast between 
American and English workmen until the 
slow-moving elevator paused at the 
desired floor. 

Kyrle followed his companion down the 
corridor to a door which bore no lettering 
on its dull glass pane. 

Broome turned the knob and entered. 
Kyrle followed and saw a small office 
meagerly furnished, unoccupied at the 
moment, although a fleecy film of cigar 
smoke still hung over the center table. 

“Sit down, Mr. Hunter,” Broome 
invited the paying teller. “Looks as if 
my secretary has stepped out.” 

Kyrle took a seat while his host opened 
a roll of blueprints, one of which he 
flattened out on the center table and in- 
vited Kyrle to inspect. 

“This,” said Broome impressively, “is 
the front elevation of our bank building.” 

“Where is the building to be located ?”’ 
Kyrle asked as he approached and bent 
over the drawing. 

No answer came from Edward Broome. 
Instead of replying he leaned forward 
across the opposite side of the table, and 
with a rapidly executed movement pressed 
a big felt hat over Kyrle’s bare head. 

Kyrle sensed the opening and closing of 
the door leading to the corridor. He 
cried out, raised his hands and tried to 
wrench the hat from his head. But hisstrug- 
gles were futile, for strong hands seized 
his arms and pinioned them at his sides. 

He knew now that. whatever the plot of 
Edward Broome, the latter had help at 
hand. Nevertheless Kyrle wrestled with 

(Continued on page 102) 





The West at Washington 
(Continued from page 36) 
understanding the fearless editor then 
exhorted the people of the United States 
to follow the example of England and 
preserve their forests. England, which, 
according to Zon and Sparhawk’s “Forest 
Resources of the World” is the most 
thoroughly deforested country in Europe, 
next to Denmark, and is running China 
a close race for complete ultimate denuda- 

tion! 

The Washington editor is a little late. 
We stopped following England’s example 
about thirty years ago; slowly but surely 
we are moving into the new era of forest 
perpetuation and reproductive forest 
utilization. And here is where the 
Pacific Coast has another grand oppor- 
tunity. All the Coast has to do is to 
regulate its taxation of forests, vigilantly 
guard against fires and sit pretty to pre- 
serve a monopoly of forest products dur- 
ing the next hundred years, while the 
Eastern forests are coming back. And yet 
as late as ten years ago they used to think 
men were “cracked” who paid $3 a 
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thousand for Pacific Coast stumpage! 


A Southern 
California Summer 











Averages 69 Degrees 


(Based on U. S. Weather Bureau Records for 47 Years) 


This enchanting land of a thousand-and-one interests, 
is one of the coolest summer playgrounds in the world. 
And there are low railroad rates in the summer. 


Plan It Now 


ERE you'll sleep under blankets nine 

nights out of ten. And probably there'll 
be not even a drop of rain to spoil a single 
moment of your sport. 

The U.S. Weather Bureau mean temper- 
atures—averages for forty-seven years—in a 
central (inland) city in this section show the 
following: 47 Junes, 66 degrees; 47 Julys, 
40; 47 Augusts, 71; 47 Septembers, 69. 

Come see this land that the great moving 
picture companies have chosen for their 
studios because it offers almost every type of 
scenery that the world affords. 

See the Old Missions, the palms, the 
desert, the great ocean beaches, the vast 
orange, fig and olive groves. 

Travel over 5,000 miles of motor boule- 
vards paved like city streets and lined with 
beauty everywhere. 

Rest beside lakes 7,000 feet above the sea 
in the majestic quiet of the mountains. 

Visit the great hotels and dance to famous 
orchestras, or ride horseback, sail, swim, golf 
or hike. Your fun is here, and at its best 
whatever it may be. And all interests are 


All-Year Club of Southern 
California 
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closely grouped—mountain tops and splendid 
towns and resorts—Los Angeles, truly the 
world’s “wonder city”; lakes, mountains and 
sea—all within a few hours by trolley or 
train or by motor over wonderful highways. 

The time is now—this summer. Choose 
between luxurious coastwise ships, fast trains 
or scenic boulevards. Come by one route and 
return over another. 

Special low round-trip railroad 
rates from eastern points are in 
effect from May 15 until October 
31. Special rates from Pacific coast 
points are offered from April 24 to 
September 30. 

Your nearest railroad or steamship ticket 
agent or automobile club will tell you all 
about this Land of Youth—this greatest of 
all summer playgrounds—-and how to 
get there. ‘ 

Or mail coupon to us and we'll send 
full information. 

It will be the first step toward the 
finest summer you have ever had. 













Aut-Year Cus or SoutHern CALirornNiA, 

Dept. 125, Chamber of Commerce Building, 

Los Angeles, California. 

I am planning to visit Southern California this summer. 
Please send me your free booklet “Southern California All 
the Year.” Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 
and opportunities in the counties which I have checked : 

OC Los Angeles Cityand County (© San Bernardino County 
0) Orange County 0) Santa Barbara County 
0) Riverside County 0) Ventura County 
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Raymond-Whitcomb _ 
Round the World Cruise 


Sailing from the Pacific Coast 
(Los Angeles Oct. 25, 1925; San Francisco, Oct. 27) 
The most comprehensive cruise ever planned. 
It will visit some 50 ports and cities, among 
them—for the first time in cruise history—the 
remote wonders of Australia, New Zealand, 
Tasmania and New Guinea. Also, of course, 
Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, Java, 
India, Egypt. The rates include visits to Pekin, 
Agra, Delhi, Benares, Kyoto, Kandy, Cairo. 


Calling at all six continents, on a 37,000-mile 
course, this 143-day voyage is truly a ‘““Round 
the World Cruise’. The ship is the brand new, 
oil burning Cunarder “‘Carinthia” (20,000 tons) 
—with over 100 single rooms, hot and cold run- 
ning water in a// rooms—swimming pool, squash 
court, gymnasium, elevators. $2,000 & up. 


Summer Mediterranean Cruise 
Sailing June 27, 1925 from New York,—the first fully 
rounded summer cruise in the Mediterranean—a golden 
opportunity to see, among other places, Rome, Pisa, 
Venice, Tangier, Ragusa, Athens, Jerusalem, Cairo, 
Algiers. The Cruise Ship is the “Oronsay’” (20,000 
tons) —largest ship to sail the Mediterranean in Summer 
—every room an outside room. 53 days. $675 & up. 


“Midnight Sun” Cruise 
The annual New York-Scandinavia Cruise is distinct- 
ively a Raymond-Whitcomb trip. The fifth, sails 
from New York, June 30, 1925, to visit Iceland, 
\- the Norwegian Fjords, Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland—on the popular Cunarder ‘‘Franconia’’. 
Rates $725 & up. 


Booklets and Ship Plans for all Cruises from 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
657 Market St. 433 West Sth St. 





Divide the small cost _ 
by the extra years, 


WINDOW SHADE 
FABRICS 


of service... 
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SHADE 
ROLLERS 








The Head of the 
House of Pisa 


(Continued from page 84) 

“The Signor Petruzzi? He still im- 
proves slowly?” 

Mama Mena nodded. “The Signor 
Petruzzi is almost recovered. Tomorrow 
he leaves the room.” 

For a moment Signorina Mordetti 
stood silent. Then she shrugged. 

“A miracle, is it not, Mama Mena? 
Such a severe illness and such a complete 
recovery?” 

“Ecco,” replied Mama Mena, “by the 
grace of God, the Signor Petruzzi makes a 
quick recovery.” 

Even before she reached the basement 
stairs, the door of Signorina Mordetti’s 
room shut with a loud noise. Mama 
Mena smiled. 

“But no more of a miracle than the 
effect of salt upon the tail of a bird or the 
claws of a cat.” 





‘Cross Continent 


by Motor 


(Continued from page 34) 
mud that day it was found after arrival 
at Norton, Kan., that the record low 
mileage of forty-two had been made. 

Departing from Flagler, Colorado, 
early one morning, the highway was 
found to be covered a foot deep with soft 
gravel. A long detour road led over a 
broad prairie, finally returning to the high- 
way under a railroad. On arriving at the 
underpass it was found a foot too low 
to permit the vehicle to drive through. 

What was to be done? The main 
highway was impassable because of miles 
of loose gravel, while the height of the 
“bus” (purposely built lower than usual 
anticipatory of low underpasses) was too 
great to make the detour. To dig down 
- road to proper level would be a day’s 
job. 

Just as the predicament seemed to 
reach an impasse, a farm wagon came 
along and after a talk with its driver, he 
advised taking down a section of a nearby 
fence and trying to drive up over the 
untraveled prairie to a ranch house in 
the distance, from which it was stated a 
private road led over instead of under the 
railroad. The advice was followed with 
success. 

Glancing at the altimeter it was noted 
that the needle was steadily rising, then 
registering 6000 feet above sea level. 
Snow lay in the surrounding hills. What 
appeared as a distant cloud to both of us 
for a time gradually became clearer to 
the writer who, suddenly realizing what it 
was, let out the whoop: 

“Pike’s Peak”, which Rocky Mountain 
sentinel was looming up in majestic 
grandeur one hundred miles distant. 

The route went through Pueblo, Colo., 
toward Trinidad. From an altitude of 
4600 feet at Pueblo a steady climb rose 
ahead, and camp was made just beyond 
Greenhorn on an elevation of 6200 feet. 
Here, bracing air, clear starlight sky and 
fine weather provided an ideal back- 
ground for the lullaby of a night-riding 
cowboy in the distance. 
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Location was at the foot of the Wet 
Mountains, so named by thirsty forty- 
niners owing to clouds which often hung 
about their summits promising rain. The 
stay here ‘on top of the world” will never 
be forgotten. 


“The Rosy Fingered Dawn™ 


We arose before daylight. ‘““The rosy- 
fingered dawn”’ of Homer’s Iliad appeared 
in all its glory. Flooding the waiting 
heavens with opalescent light, the rising 
sun transformed Spanish Twin Peaks 
into snow-covered pyramids of tinted 
beauty towering magnificently in the 
south. Exaltation of rarefied atmos- 
phere and the hush of morning would 
have provided a fitting accompaniment 
for an inspired rendition of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s “‘Hymn To The Sun”. 

Before reaching Trinidad the most 
nerve-racking stretch of road_ ever 
bounced over was negotiated. Pitted for 
many miles almost beyond belief, it was 
impossible to avoid foot-deep craters, 
which tore the highway to pieces from 
bank to bank; progress even at a snail’s 
pace failed to find momentary comfort. 
Occupants of light passenger cars ar- 
rived in Trinidad in a state of exhaustion. 
The weight of “Fairplay”, resting on 
shock-absorbers and marvelous springs, 
made the ride easier for its passengers. 

Alarming reports of road damage done 
to the trail up over Raton Pass into New 
Mexico via the National Old Trails route 
induced the writer to make a fraternal 
visit to Trinidad newspaper editors to 
get at the truth of the matter. Assurance 
of a kind was given, with information 
that “rescue trucks” were posted at bad 
places to help tourists along. But, re- 
solving to “‘do or die’, we started—and 
climbed up to the 7888 feet above-sea- 
level top without aid or having had to 
drop to first speed. So much for advance 
road information—which was often found 
grossly inaccurate. 

On the way south from Raton the 
Spanish language and adobe houses were 
increasingly encountered, with poor New 
Mexican roads, this state evidently giving 
less attention to good road-building than 
any other passed through. In support of 
which statement, some miles north of 
Wagon Mound a sign appeared: 

“This bridge unsafe.” 

And not much farther along another 
bridge was labeled: 

“Unsafe for more than four tons.” 

_ No detours! Declaring an unbelief 
in signs—having by this time become 
somewhat hardened by previous exper- 
tences—the car was driven carefully over 
both without accident, but with a de- 
termination on the part of occupants to 
become faithful good-road boosters for- 
ever after. 

All through New Mexico, due perhaps 
to rough roads, cast off tires, automobile 
parts and such paraphernalia littered the 
sides of the highway. 

A ditch bridge was “out” south of San 
Jose, N. M., forcing a short detour, 
where the steepest incline yet encountered 
loomed up. A preceding light car had to 
be helped by pushing passengers. But the 
truck never faltered. Amid cheers from 
an appreciative audience, it climbed in 
low gear up over the top with a triumph- 
ant grind, at the same time giving the 
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ME to Oregon this sum- 

mer and experience a vacation 
that will not only repair the waste 
from your strenuous business and 
your household cares of the past 
year, but which will give you renewed en- 
ergy and vigor for the year to come. 


Come to the Rose Festival in June, 
from the 15thtothe 20th. Make it part of 
your vacation. There will be the usual spectacular floral street 
parades, the crowning of Queen Rosaria, the rose show, and all 
those things that have made Portland's Rose Festival famous. 
But in addition there will be produced a stupendous, colorful, 
fascinating pageant, typifying the history of.the rose from the earliest ages and 
from the dawn of civilization: a cast of 5000 people, 2000 of the best voices of 
the leading choirs of a city famous for its musical and for its choral societies. 


A square mile of territory to each family is about the condition of things in 
Oregon. In‘such a state there must be opportunities for intelligent, industrious, 
practical, enterprising and ambitious citizens, and especially for those with some 
capital. 

There is opportunity in Oregon. What a chance there must be in this beautiful western state 
the ‘Last West" filled with natural resources and latent wealth, consisting of nearly one-hundred 
square miles ef mountains, forests, streams, and wonderfully fertile lands in meadows and undulating 
hills, producing specialized crops of the farm and the orchard, with a population only equal to a 
fair-sized city. 

You cannot buy a farm from a catalog. Spend your vacation in this tourist paradise and take 
the opportunity of looking over the State of Oregon and see if you cannot find the ideal home in 
which you and your family want to spend the rest of your lives, in a state where we know the 
“Joy of Living.” 

Write, today, for road maps and booklet C, 
Publicity Department, Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Shipping” your precious possessions no 
doubt looms up as a big undertaking to 
you—yet it really is a comparatively 
simple one for the Bekins Organization. 
Bekins 30 years of successfully handling 
all details of shipping for thousands 
annually, is your best assurance of satis- 
faction. 

Our large volume enables us to consolidate 
less than carload shipments into Bekins 
Pool Cars at less than freight rates. That 
means a real saving of your time and 
money. 

Affiliations in all principal cities of America. 


Write nearest California office for Booklet. It gives 
complete information on Shipping Household Goods. 
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Other Bekins Services 
STORAGE | 





in four principal Califor- 
nia cities. 
MOVING 
Fleet of 75 Motor Vans 
for local or long distance. 
Van Lines Service under 
California R. R. Com- 
mission Franchise. 
PACKING 
Bekins Trained-expert 
Packers safeguard your 
goods. 
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Seattle, Portland, 


Vancouver, B. C. 
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WHERE-EVER YOU GO! 


In your own home town, or along any highway, 
this sign stands for Certified Service, at the 
same price to all —a service that leaves pleas- 


Patronize a few of the establishments behind 
this sign and learn the true value of this slogan: 
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CALIFORNIA 
Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 

located between 
San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 
SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


-,,/40th and Shafter Ave. 
Write{ Oakland, Cal. 
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SAVOY --- SEATTLE 
Link Them in Your Mind! 
Second at University—heart of 

the downtown section. 
¥ 250 outside rooms—airy—splendid views. 
¥ Reasonable—$2—$4 single; $3—$6 double. 
q Fireproof. Fine Cafe. QGarage in con- 


Send card for folder. W.G. Kina, Jr., Mgr. 








”" Qwelve Stories of Solid Comfort” 





















SEATTLE WASH. 
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driver the impression that the body was 
almost leaning over backward. 

A flood of California-bound tourists 
was found going via Glorietta Pass de- 
tours, 74c0o feet up. Passages were so 
narrow that ‘“Fairplay’s” sides were 
continually scraped. Wider cars could 
not have gone through. 

A stretch of good road ran from 
Canoncita almost into Santa Fe, N. M., 
where a good stopping place was entered, 
called “Orchard Camp”, with many 
conveniences. Historic Santa Fe, 7000 
feet above the sea, is a quaint, picturesque 
and interesting city, and it was decided to 
remain a few days. 

Snow-covered ground met eyes next 
morning, but, lighting the cook-stove, 
the writer crept back into bed, and in 
twenty minutes had to open the windows. 

“Whew! but it’s hot in here,” cried my 
wife. 

Like an echo came round the corner of 
the car: “Where? Oh, where, have I 
heard that word ‘hot’ before?”’ 

A cold tent-camper walked up and 
remarked: “‘You folks are certainly not 
camping out—you are camping in.” 


Down La Bahada's Hairpins 


Just west of Santa Fe lies the famous— 
or rather notorious—La Bahada Hill. 
Hobbs’ Guide refers to it as the steepest 
and most crooked part of the continental 
trail, with advice to descend in low gear, 
and to “‘swing the front wheels near the 
the outer edge on entering hairpin 
curves.” The rather dubious assurance 
was given that “only one man had been 
killed on the grade in recent years.” 

On the morning of October 27 Santa 
Fe was left behind early to avoid the 
rush of cars on The Hill, the crest of 
which suddenly appears as a sort of 
jump-off—only 900 feet down. Shifting 
into low gear, the descent was made very 
slowly with both brakes ready for instant 
service. On three occasions it was 
necessary to push front wheels almost 
over the precipices and then back rear 
wheels to the brim of others in order to 
negotiate sharp curves. The complete 
ride down was made in forty minutes, 
each of which contained a thrill. 

Traveling a short distance from the 
bottom of La Bahada, stop was made to 
view the road, which appeared as though 
carved in the face of the cliff. From a 
road-working gang nearby the foreman 
hailed: 

“Did you drive that house all the way 
from New York?” 

“Ves,” 

“T wouldn’t do it for a million,” he 
exclaimed, declaring that he had seen 
nothing like it “thataway”’. 

“T’ll do it again for half the price,’’ I 
called back. 


Passing the Rio Grande 


Receiving advice from the State High- 
way Commission at Albuquerque, N. M., 
that roads and bridges couid be nego- 
tiated by the vehicle via Douglas, Ariz., 
way was made into warmer territory. 

nstead of taking the colder National 
Old Trails road westward from Socorro, 
the southerly direction was held past the 
famous Elephant Butte Reservoir. Skele- 
tons of hundreds of cattle were seen in 
the arid districts passed. They had died 
from thirst during the great drouth which 
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ruined many rangemen in New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

Amid desolation profound, but over a 
fair road, the way now wound round well- 
balanced curves down into Hot Springs. 
Having heard a motor knock, the writer 
had the engine oil pan removed, and a 
defective front bearing-cap was taken 
out. This was the first breakage. 


Surrounded by Drunken Mexicans 


Clearing skies came with noon of 
November 3, and it was decided to move 
on at once. Reaching Las Palomas 
(misnamed The Doves) about dark over 
wretched trails hardly distinguishable 
on washed out creek-beds and hillsides, a 
dry spot was finally discovered not far 
from ‘‘the store’. 

The most unpleasant night experienced 
was encountered here. We were awakened 
about midnight to find the house-car 
surrounded by a crowd of drunken 
Mexicans yelling at the top of their 
voices and firing revolvers in the air. 
My wife nervously whispered: 

“Do you think they will try to get in?” 

Knowing that the door-level with 
folding steps up was about four feet from 
the ground with windows six feet up, all 
being securely locked, I reassured her. 

“But I heard people in a nearby tent 





asking each other if they had their guns | 


ready,” she insisted. 


“Well,” I said, “if they start anything | 


I'll use the .45 six-gun, and they will 


probably run at the first shot.” With | 


that, I turned over and went to sleep. 

(Almost an arsenal was in the car, 
including rifles, shotguns and revolvers.) 

Failing to attract attention, the roister- 
ers soon transferred their noise elsewhere, 
and the camp quieted down. 

The day’s run from Deming, N. M., to 
Douglas, Ariz., broke the mileage record. 
Ten hours driving made 162 miles. 
Passenger cars which left Deming when 

“Fairplay” did cheered when we ran into 
the Douglas campground soon after their 
arrival. Roads improved. 

It was a steady climb from the Douglas 
elevation of 4cco feet to 6035 feet over 
the summit of Mule Pass, just beyond 
Bisbee, the great mining | center located 
on “a mountain of copper” : 

“Hello, New York’, was a hail heard 
in passing up the main canon-like street 
of Bisbee; and a man jumped off a street 
car and ran up. 

“I’m from Brooklyn, and it seems good 
to ‘shake’ with folks from the old metropo- 
lis. Pretty steep up over the top; think 
you can make it?” 

Assuring him that worse grades had 
been surmounted, greetings were ex- 
changed, and the automobile went on up 
without difficulty. A rapid drop through 
deep cafions on the other side soon 
carried the machine to Tombstone, 
Ariz., of historic man-slaying interest; 
and thence to Benson, in the San Pedro 
Valley, chiefly settled by Mormons. 

Boulevard-like roads appeared, with 
high traction efficiency, and a new record 
mileage of 170 in ten hours’ driving was 
made on November 9 when the vehicle 
rolled into Mesa, Ariz., fifteen miles from 
Phoenix, the capital of Arizona. 

Mexican tourists soon began to pour 
into the Mesa campground, and new 
private quarters were sought and obtained 
after a wakeful night caused by the 














Mt.Edith Cavell (11,033 ft.) facing Jasper Park Lodge 


SEE THE CANADIAN ROCKIES THE NEW WAY 


British Columbia and a 
oyage through sheliered 


Scenic Seas, all for 


Buy yourself a real vacation in the Canadian 
Rockies. See the most, enjoy the most, play 
the most — enrich yourself — don’t just “go some- 
where’’— make it count! It costs no more than you 
would spend for an indifferent trip. 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


Jasper National Park, in the heart of the Canadian Rockies, 
reached only by Canadian National Railways, is America’s 
newest vacation playland, 4,400 square miles in area. At 
only 3,469 feet altitude you're surrounded by snowpeaks, 
up among blue glaciers and Alpine flowers, in a new world 
of breathless beauty. And with it, all the comfort and en- 
tertainment and recreation of modern hotel service at Jasper 
Park Lodge ($6 a day up, American Plan) with accommo- 
dations for 350 guests. 


ALL THIS AT SMALL EXPENSE 


Come back to tell your friends of Mt. Edith Cavell, wist- 
ful and glorious—of Mt. Robson, monarch of all the Cana- 
dian Rockies— days of luxurious steamer travel through 
the blue fiords of the Inside Passage—totem pole villages, 
primal forests and rivers—and the delightful associations 
and friendships of your trip. 

Buy the most for your vacation money—it’s the Triangle 
Tour of British Columbia— 600 miles by steamer, 1,200 
miles by rail—all new country coming and going—to Jasper 
National Park. This trip may also be taken in connection 
with the new Alaska service to Skagway, 1,866 additional 
miles of magnificent scenery. 


One ticket does it. Ask our office nearest you for full 
information. 


902 Second Avenue 689 Market Street 
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PORTLAND LOS ANGELES 
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1 and 2—Scenes in 
Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 

3—Cliff Dweller Ruins in 
Mesa Verde National Park. 


ap 
COLORADO 


Get away from the conventional style of vacation this year. 
Enjoy the lure of Colorado. Rocky Mountain National Park 
is ascenic garden spot. The trip to Denver's Mountain Parks, 
Lookout Mountain and Echo Lake in the Mt. Evans Region 
is the most beautiful scenic auto trip in the world. 60 other trips. 


WRITE FOR COLORADO VACATION BOOKLET 


If you prefer the solitude of the forest,away from the beaten path, Colorado has 15 National 
Forests with 500 lakes and 6,000 miles of fishing streams. Very low summer fares on all 
railroads. Hotels, resorts and cozy mountain cottages are plentiful. Let us help plan your trip. 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of Commerce 
526 Seventeenth Street DENVER, COLORADO 
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Genuine Aladdins are rustproof, wearproof, leak- 
proof, permanently sanitary and permanently effi- 
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glass—sanitary! Patented neck-seal forever prevents 
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num jacketed, heavy ovenware glass-lined Aladdin 
“De Luxe” models: Gallon, $9.00; 2-quart, $8.00. 

Dealers everywhere or send for booklet 
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609 W. Lake Street, Chicago 
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arrival in a small touring car of a Mexican 
party of six adults, two children and 
three dogs, of which the hairless one 
slept with grandma, while the others 
fought until daylight. 

“Terry” caught distemper from one of 
the camp dogs at Mesa, and to our sor- 
row, died in a short time notwithstanding 
hospital care. 


RUNNING through much deep sand, 
arrival was effected to the Ehrenburg 
Ferry, which, even at a short distance 
away, didn’t look as big as the “bus” 
itself. From the bank the writer hailed 
the captain, who shouted ‘Come on.” 

But I got out and told him the outfit 
weighed 12,0co pounds, which ought to 
be enough to sink his boat. 

Laughing, he replied: “We take ’em 
bigger than yours.” 

Skeptically the car was driven down on 
board, and placed. The ferry moved 
slowly over to the California side and 
tied up. Our weight tilted it over out- 
ward—and it is noteworthy that we were 
told to drive off first. 

“Oh, you California,” we hurrahed 
riding up the bank, thankful, on Thanks- 
giving Day, to finally reach the Golden 
State. 

“You have about seventy miles of 
desert, then paved roads practically 
everywhere,” was the assurance given 
by the gasoline man at Blythe. Ford’s 
Well was the first camp in California. 

Keeping carefully in sandy ruts, after 


| going through the desert for two hours 
| next morning, the automobile suddenly 


| stopped and refused to budge. 





Some- 
thing seemed to be obstructing the gears 
I got out and under and opened the 
housing. The shifting fork for third and 
fourth speeds had broken and jammed— 
a new experience for the driver. Broken 
pieces were pried out. Examination of 
the breakage suggested defective metal. 
The spare parts box disclosed no sub- 
stitute. 


Stalled in the Desert 


The house was stalled practically in the 
middle of the desert. It was eight miles 
from Desert Center, which was unlikely 
to possess an adequately powerful tow- 
car, for it was without railroad, telegraph, 
telephone or postoffice service. The 
next town of size was Mecca, fifty miles 
away across the sands. 

big empty truck suddenly appeared 
from the rear and we hailed it joyfully; 
but spirits dropped when the driver said 
his wide tires, making a road of their own, 
could hardly get through. Only after 
hard work and the building of a tem- 
porary road round “Fairplay” with 
planks carried for emergency service, was 
this truck able to proceed. The driver, 
after declaring the house-car could not 
be moved with the shifting fork broken, 
said he would send what help there might 
be at Desert Center. 

By this time the writer determined to 
try to move the machine in low gear, 
the shifting fork for first and second 
speeds being O It was doubtful 
whether third and fourth gears, running 
wild, would do more damage. Experi- 
ment showed that they would not inter- 
fere seriously provided no shifting took 
place while moving. 

Proceeding at a rate of between five 
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Coronado 
Beach 


California 


SUMMER 
VACATIONS 
Are so delightful at Coro- 
nado chiefly because of the 
unusual variety of sport 
and amusement activities 
on land, bay or ocean. In- 
doors there is also continu- 
ous entertainment including 
dancing every night except ° 
Sunday. Music by Earl 


Fegan’s Casino Orchestra. ; 


CLIMATE 
IDEAL 

For bay or surf bathing, 
aquaplaning, yachting, row- 
ing, motor boating, fishing, 
automobile trips over paved 
roads in San Diego County 
and to Old Mexico, tennis 
and horseback riding. 


GOLF 
On eighteen hole course 
with grass fairways, tees 
and greens. 


San Francisco Representative 
W. A. Ramage, 2 Pine Street 
Oceanic Building 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 
SUMMER RATES 








HOTEL del CORONADO 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experiencedvmen. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franciseo Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Buildine Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnati 





nSan Francisco 
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and six miles per hour, the car crept on, 
and about four miles from Desert Center 
met two little trucks coming out to tow 
the 12,000 pound vehicle—an impossible 
task under the circumstances. The 
settlement gave no help except plenty of 
grease, with which the gear-box was 
stuffed to try to tame the wild gears. 
After spending the night at Desert 
Center the outfit started off in second 
speed and drove sixty miles at six miles 
per hour through Mecca—which was 
under water from a torrential rain—to 
Coachella, Calif., before a shop was 
found where the broken shifting fork 
could be welded; and where the writer 
found it necessary personally to make 
replacement in the absence of a mechanic 
experienced in this particular work. 


Al last, with repair work completed, 
Coachella was left behind, and the car 
was headed for San Diego over the famous 
paved roads of California, passing along 
the below-sea-level Salton Sea through 
the well-known Imperial Valley into El 
Centro. The road over the mountain 
ranges to the coast was a splendid scenic 
drive rising to an elevation in excess of 
4000 feet. The night of December 3 
was passed at Jacumba Hot Springs, a 
short walk from the Mexican frontier; 
and the next day “Fairplay” rolled down 
toward the Pacific ocean, of which first 
glimpse was had at La Mesa. San 
Diego’s campground was entered at dark 
on the evening of December 4, 1923. 

The following day the service station 
took charge of motor and chassis for 
overhauling, which disclosed nothing 
requiring attention aside from the usual 
grinding of valves, removing of carbon 
and tightening up of various adjustments 
after the trip across the continent. Sub- 
stitution of the defective bearing cap and 
shifting fork had apparently eliminated 
all weak spots, so that the machine was 
really in better operating condition than 
at the start. It is remarkable that, not- 
withstanding the rough roads, no spring 
break occurred. 

A pleasant winter was spent in the 
vicinity of San Diego, away from the 
cold and snows of the north. 

The last leg of the trek was taken up 
in April, 1924, when southern California 
was left for the state of Washington to 
visit relatives. 

It did not take long to reach the Spo- 
kane objective, and the long 6cco mile 
journey ended in the summer of 1924 in 
a camp under big trees on the banks of 
Lake Eloika, about thirty miles north of 
Spokane, Wash., within easy reach of the 
Canadian border, and with Yellowstone 
National Park beckoning across Idaho. 


Final Impressions 


Broadly speaking, these facts were 
indelibly impressed by final analysis: 
(1) That the only way for Americans 
really to know their country is on a 
leisurely automobile journey across its 
magnificent distances; (2) that in these 
times of the motor age a state is made 
either famous or infamous by its high- 
ways; (3) that the faster national paved 
roadways are built generally, the more 
quickly will come down railroad freight 
rates; and (4) for patriotic reasons, as 
well as incalculable benefits, every citizen 
should become a good roads booster. 














& COOL Day 


Decide now to surf, swim, play 
and rest along Hawaiian beaches 
in June, July and August. To 
taste tropic fruits at their best—to 
see the gorgeous flowering trees— 
to golfon the 4 principal Islands. 


5 Ports to Paradise 
It’s an easy trip. You may book from 
your home town direct, via San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver or Vic- 
toria, B. C., making round trip from the 
Coast in 3 or 4 weeks. 


For $300 to $400 

—you can enjoy a week or two in this 
exotic Territory of the United States. ‘That 
sum covers round-trip steamer fare and all 
other travel, hotel and sightseeing costs, in- 
cluding visit to volcanic wonders of Ha- 
waii National Park and cruises among Is- 
lands. You’! want to stay longer, and that 
also will be easy. Hotel, apartment and 
cottage rates are moderate. 


Summer — Cool 

Trade-winds from the Arctic keep Ha- 
waii cool. Highest temperature last summer 
in Honolulu (U. S. Ww eather Bureau, Aug. 
23, 1924) was 84.7°. You’ll sleep under 
covers every night. ‘Ask your nearest rail- 
way, steamship or travel agent for data on 
that trip. For colored illustrated brochure— 





215 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 


or 344 Fort STREET, HONOLULU, Hawall, U.S. A. 
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EXCURSION 


€ Fares 


for season 1925 


on sale from May 22nd, up to and 
including Sept. 15th. Return limit 
Oct. 31st, 1925. 


Now plan your summer vacation jour- 
neys to the East, taking advantage of 
these low fares. Full stopover privi- 
leges. 


Some round-trip fares: 


Kansas City, Mo....... $72.00 
Omaha, Neb..... 72.00 
St. Louis, Mo... 81.50 
New Orleans, La... 85.15 
Chicago, Ill....... 86.00 


St. Paul, Minn.........$ 87.50 
Washington, D.C...... 141.56 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 144.92 
New York City........ 147.40 
Boston, Mass......... 153.50 


Proportionately low fares to many other places. 


Four Great Routes 


Sunset—California through the Southwest to New 
Orleans. Through tourist sleeper to Washington, D. C. 


Golden State—Los Angeles via El Paso and 
Kansas City to Chicago. Through sleepers to St. Louis, 


Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


American Canyon—San Francisco via Great Salt Lake 
and Ogden to Chicago. Connects with morning trains to 


the East. 


Shasta—between California and Portland, Oregon; 
Seattle, Washington; thence East via connecting lines. 


First-class accommodations 
cuisine. 


personal service—excellent 


For route booklets, reservations and all railroad information, ask 


Southern Pacific 





J. H. R. PARSONS, Passenger Traffic Mgr., SAN FRANCISCO 











(Continued from page 95) 
his opponents. Again and again he cried 
out. He kicked and squirmed until, 
borne to the floor by superior strength, 
he ceased to struggle. 

One of the attacking party now sat on 
his legs. Another straddled his chest, 
And as fingers closed tightly round his 
throat he felt the hat lifting, felt also a 
burning wetness on his upper lip and in his 
nostrils. He realized now that he was 
being chloroformed. One final cry for 
help, one frenzied lashing out with an 
arm insecurely held, and— 

The pain at his throat vanished. A 
rosy aura of contentment enveloped him. 
He was floating through a purple fog 
toward a purple building which housed 
the West Coast Trust Company. He was 
back in the “J to Pr” cage, behind a 
purple-curtained grille before which stood 
fully a thousand people in I'ne. They all 
bore checks—purple checks. At his side 
were baskets heaped with purple currency. 
Each customer was handed one of the 
baskets. Then rapidly the line dwindled, 
the -last person vanished, the purple 
deepened into an all-enveloping void of 
black. 

The ticket chopper on duty at the Ferry 
nudged an acquaintance who stood at his 
elbow awaiting the opening of the doors 
for the 8:40 boat for Oakland. 

“That guy’s lucky he’s got friends with 
him,” he said, indicating a bench in the 
waiting-room where Kyrle Hunter sat 
with closed eyes and drooping head, un- 
conscious of the greasy blue sweater and 
disreputable looking pants which had 
replaced his own neat clothing. 

On either side of him sat a bully of the 
water-front, truculent and watchful, and 
watched in turn by two gentlemen who 
sat not far distant. 

Mr. Edward Broome of London, and 
Captain “Boots” Kane of the bark Puck, 
had accomplished a smooth “job”, for 
here to all intents and purposes was a 
harmless souse being convoyed home by 
two sober mates. A whiff of the air in 
the immediate vicinage of the trio would 
have convinced one that whisky had been 
the cause of it all. 

For dissolved crystals of chloral ydrate 
give forth no odor perceptible to the 
nostrils of man, nor does liquor poured 
on clothing of an unconscious person 
differ in odor from that oxidized and 
thrown off by the lungs. 


IV 


YRLE HUNTER awoke from what 

had apparently been a horrible dream. 
His head throbbed; his tongue was swollen; 
his throat was parched and dry. At first 
he imagined himself to be in his bedroom 
on Sutro Heights, and that the darkness 
which greeted his awakening was due to 
drawn curtains. But now, with his return 
to a world that was not all purple and 
black, several facts brought him to the 
realization that he was neither in bed nor 
in a bedroom of any description. 

In the first place he wore shoes and was 
clothed. He was lying on a heap of rough 
canvas. And as his exploring fingers 
encountered a pile of heavy tarpaulins 
folded and stacked he concluded he was 
in a storeroom of some sort. 

Above all, the odor of the place im- 
pressed him. It was a blended smell of 
sea-water, of tar and oakum and paint. 
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This odor, while by no means offensive to 

a person not too fastidious, might have 
been identified, had Kyrle been a sea- 
faring man, with the atmosphere usually 
prevailing in the fore-peak, or sail-locker, 
of a sailing vessel. 

With an effort Kyrle sat erect and 
stretched out his left hand. It touched 
an enormous coil of rope. He staggered 
to his feet, to be rewarded by bumping 
his head upon a beam which extended 
transversely across what might have been 
the ceiling of his prison. 

“Where the devil am I?”’ Kyrle asked 
himself as he rubbed his head 

As if in answer to his question two 
things happened: a sound of lapping 

waters came faintly to his ear; a rhythmic 
rocking of the floor swayed him from side 
to side. 

“T must be on a ship of some kind,” the 
paying teller inferred, and directly his 
thoughts reverted to Edward Broome and 
the visit paid to the office in New Mont- 
gomery street. 

“‘Kidnaped! Shanghaied!”’ Kyrle mut- 
tered, and proceeded to brood over 
the all but impossible situation. For 
what conceivable reason any one should 
kidnap him he couldn’t imagine. He was 
no sailor, therefore of questionable value 
to any sea captain in sore straits for a 
crew. And the value of the clothes 
stripped from him would have been in- 
adequate compensation for the grave 
risks taken by Edward Broome and his 
confederates. 


Fok the time being, still dazed and weak 
and unable to grapple fitly with the 
problem, Kyrle gave up consideration of 
it and set about an exploring tour of his 
prison. Foot by foot, inch by inch, he 
felt over the top and side walls, to arrive 
at the conclusion that he was penned in a 
compartment approximately nine by 
twelve. The floor space was well taken 
up by kegs and tackles and coils of rope. 
At one side he found what seemed to be 
the crevices of a door; but it was innocent 
of knob or hasp. 

Overhead he found a rectangular frame 
which might have formed the base of a 
hatch-coaming, but there was nothing 
which he could budge the fraction of an 
inch, no crevice large enough to admit the 
light of day—if, indeed, the sun were 
shining. 

He gave up the search and squatted on 
the heap of canvas. Once more, despite 
his throbbing head and nauseated condi- 
tion, he gave earnest thought to his 
plight. 

As far as he knew, Kyrle Hunter had no 
enemies. No one could possibly be inter- 
ested in his disappearance. An impenetra- 
ble mystery shrouded his case—mystery 
as black as that which now engulfed him 
and shut out the light of day. He 
shrugged his shoulders. In the midst of 
his brooding a fit of nausea overcame him. 
At length he lay back on the canvas, 
closed his eyes, and sank into a semi- 
stupor. 

It may have been an hour later, it may 
have been three or four hours for all 
Kyrle’s reckoning of time, that a rattling 
sound from overhead drew his attention 
to things material. He tried to call out, 
but a rasping croak was all that issued 
from his swollen lips. Then a hatch-cover 
was yanked off and a burst of sunshine 
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R; gh t Now! 

IGHT now you are probably 

thinking, consciously or sub- 
consciously, about vacation. 
Whether you have three months 
to spend in relaxation or only an 
all-too-short two weeks—either 
way you want to put in most of 
that time out-of-doors. 


When you think out-of-doors you im- 
ply travel. No one spends vacation time 
in his or her back yard. And when you 
plan travel—of any kind—you need in- 
formation. You want advice on what to 
see, on rates, road information if you are 
touring, equipment necessary if you're 
making a camping trip; a thousand ques- 
tions come up which experts can settle 
for you in a hurry, relieving you of 
worry and unnecessary bother. 


Ask 
The SUNSET Guide Post 


The Sunset Guide Post 
exists to answer for you any 
question you may want to 
ask—provided only that it 
concerns travel. The Guide 
Post is not a booklet or pam- 
phlet, but a question-and- 
answer service. Make your 
questions as clear as possible; 
and enclose a 2-cent stamp for 
our reply. No fees of any 
kind other than this courtesy 
of prepaying our answer. The 
service is FREE to all Sunset 
readers: you need not be a 
subscriber to the magazine. 


Address Your Inquiry to 
The 
SUNSET Guide Post 
460 Fourth Street 


San Francisco California 
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flooded the combined paint- and sail- 
locker. 

The light blinded Kygle for some 
moments, but presently he looked up and 
saw a round-faced individual staring 
down at him over the break of the hatch 
coaming. It was an evil face, portent of 
evils yet to come. Piggish eyes, one of 
which turned outward, a shock of yellow 
hair, a fringe of unkempt beard the color 
of bone-marrow, were distinctive features 
of the personage of “Cock-Eye”’ Svenson, 
first officer of the bark Puck. A black cap 
with torn and greasy visor clung to one 
side of the blond and uncombed head and 
would have fallen but for the support of a 
red and outstanding ear. 

“Are you still dere?’ Svenson called 
down. He was in a jocular mood; had a 
sense of humor peculiarly his own. 

“Water, please,’ Kyrle managed to 
articulate. 

The cock-eyed man turned and bawled 
an order to some person invisible, and 
shortly passed down a can filled with 
luke-warm and brackish water. Kyrle 
drank greedily, and at a hail from above 
reached for a pannikin of stewed salt meat 
flanked by two potatoes boiled with their 
jackets intact. 

The prisoner set down the food; and 
eager to question the red-faced one above, 
to demand that he be released, looked up- 
ward in time to see the hatch-cover 
slammed in place. Once more he was in 
darkness. 


VERY slowly, the minutes like hours, 
the hours like days, the time dragged 
on. The can was drained of its last drop 
of water. Hunger asserted itself. It was 
difficult to feed himself in the darkness, 
and with neither fork nor spoon, but 
Kyrle made shift with his fingers. 

“Well,” he reflected, the stimulus of the 
him, “whoever 
these people are, and whatever they intend 
doing with me, it’s evidently not a part of 
their program to starve me to death.” 

More time passed. If darkness reigned 
outside, if the light of another day had 
succeeded night, no hint of the changes 
came to Kyrle in his prison locker. The 
rhythmic rocking of the vessel, the lapping 
sound that filtered through the skin of 
her, continued evenly and led him to 
presume that the craft was at anchor in 
the Bay. 

Once again he was fed as before, but to 
his eager questions and, indignant de- 
mands the cock-eyed mate had but one 


“Yust keep quiet; dat’s all ve ask. 
You get rough; ve get rough.” 

There seemed nothing for it but to 
Kyrle’s pockets 
were empty. The hatch-coaming was 
unreachable save through standing atop 
one of the kegs. And what chance had 
he on deck, weaponless, and with perhaps 
a dozen rufhans to face. 

Four or five “meals” were served as had 
been the first, and then the prisoner 
sensed that preparations were being made 
to sail. There was much tramping round 
on the deck overhead. The sound of 
squealing tackle came to his ears. At last 
came the rumbling of a windlass and the 
clink of chain-cable. 

‘“‘Here’s where I sail,” Kyrle muttered 
grimly, “and the good Lord only knows 
where to.” 


He wondered vaguely where the first 
port of call would be. Was he aboard q 
coaster? Would it be San Pedro? Per. 
haps Portland or Seattle? And then 
occurred to him the possibility that he 
might be on board a deep-water ship. It 
might be as bad as Hong Kong—even 
Melbourne or Sydney! Were this the 
case, provided he lived to solve the mys. 
tery of his kidnaping, months must 
elapse before he could return to San 
Francisco and resume his duties with the 
West Coast Trust. 

Kyrle speculated as to what the bank 
people would think. It was difficult to 
picture a man at his place behind the 
“J to Pr” wicket. But now different 
sounds claimed the paying teller’s at- 
tention. 

The clink of windlass-pawls had ceased. 
Though still on an even keel, the vessel 
seemed in motion. The water no longer 
lapped at her sides; instead it ‘“‘swished” 
by, as it were, gurgling like liquid poured 
from a bung-hole. Recurrently a tug or 
other steam vessel whistled close at hand, 
until at length, after one prolonged blare, 
hoarse shouts came from the deck fol- 
lowed by the sounds of scurrying feet. 
Now tackle-blocks squealed and the 
chanteying of seamen was heard as they 
hauled away at halyards and then 
sheeted home the top-sails. 

Abruptly the angle of the deck changed, 
and Kyrle, standing at the moment, was 
flung off his feet. Simultaneously the 
hatch-cover was yanked off and a hoarse 
voice bawled: 

“Lay on deck, you feller! Lively!” 

Kyrle recovered his balance and looked 
up to see framed in the hatchway the 
unlovely red face and black cap of the 
cock-eyed man. 

“How do I get up?” Kyrle asked. 

“Look! Tamn your fool eyes!” The 
speaker pointed to a_ perpendicular 
stanchion set flush with the after face of 
the hatch-coaming. 

Kyrle had noticed this timber before, 
and now in the ample light which came 
from above he perceived that it was 
notched and cleated in such a manner as 
to facilitate its easy climbing. He 
scrambled up, grasped the break of the 
coaming, and a moment later stood erect 
on deck. 

At the quick change from darkness to 
broad daylight, Kyrle stood half-blinded 
for a few seconds; and then, as his pupils 
shrunk to the bright sunshine of the June 
day, he looked round and saw that he 
was aboard a_ square-rigged craft of 
medium size. Her sails, most of them 
hoisted to the offshore breeze which was 
bowling her along at seven or eight knots, 
were dingy and patched. 

There was land on the port quarter, 
and far off on the starboard quarter Kyrle 
recognized the familiar bulk of Mt. 
Tamalpais. Directly astern, a plume of 
black smoke at her funnel-top, a tug was 
churning its way back toward the Golden 
Gate. 

A lump in his throat, Kyrle glanced 
ahead under the bulging foresail, to see 
a blue expanse flecked here and there 
with a vagrant whitecap. 

It was the wide Pacific. San Francisco, 
the bustle of Market street, the echoing 
corridors of the West Coast Trust Com- 
pany’s building, lay miles and miles 
behind. (TO BE CONTINUED) 











